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BALTIMORE: 


Murpocn, Browne & HILL, Ke, 


166 BALTIMORE STREET. 





























YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. al SINGLE NUMBERS, 35 Cents, 





SITY OF MICHIGAN 
GENERAL LIBRARY 





THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late BURTON}Jj& IRVING,) 


168 W. Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS: OF 


SHIRTS, DRAWERS, COLLARS, &¢. 


AND DEALERS iN 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS GENERALLY. 


<+-e--- - — 


PRICES: 


New York Mills Muslin Shirts 

with best Linen Bosoms, per 

Wy. £doz. - - - - $19.50 

: | =? When made for detached cuffs, 
/ “<a _ 318 00. 


“\ Detached cuffs, per } doz. $3.00 
We furnish Shirts of other 
grades of Muslin, at lower 
prices, and as low, per half 
dozen, as $15.00. 


Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length 
of sleeve from between the shoulders 
or spinal column to the end of wrist- 
band, holding the arm horizontally, 
and bending the elbow. Say what 
kind of collar, wristband. and bosom. 
For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall 
or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 





Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however 
small, promptly attended to. 





-O-> 


Goods forwarded, with Dill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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RESULTS OF THE APPLICATION 


OF 


Soluble Sea Island Guano. 


$$$ 0 





Abbeville, Ala., October 28, 1$70. 


WU. Sloan weil Co., Savannah, Ga. ; 
r ‘ thin k we can say with safety, that the ** Soluble Sea Island Guano” has given more satisfaction in this 
section than an y other fertilizer used here. Respectfully, KIMBROUGH & CO., Agents. 


Forsyth, Ga., November 4, 1870. 
M. Sloan &* Co., Savannah, Ga 
:—Your circular of inquiry in regard to the result of the use of the Soluble Sea Island Guano, directed to Dr. 
S. Lawton, was, by that gentleman, handed to me with the request that I would answer it, as Dr Lawton’s agent 
1 the preparation of the land, application of fertilizers, cultivating and gathering of the crop, consequently 
t ec o ~y details than Dr. Lawton himself. 
made an exper t with the Soluble Sea Island Guano on land that has been in cultivation at least thirty years 
and as far as my k C -xtends Guano was never used on it betore. 1 broke the ground with two large Dixie P lows, 
to the depth of abou inche i laid off my rows three and a half feet apart, applied the Guano in the 
ant, at the ve »f 400 pounds per acre, bedded on it lightiy, covering it, I suppose, about three inches. I then 
very shallow, planted the seed, covered with a board. The crop was cultivated very well. I have 
varticularly, and have gathered thus far at the rate of 968 Ibs. of seed cotton per acre from the 
1 Island, and within twenty yards of it, on exactly the same quality of land, I have 
d coi . the last unmanured. I think I will get from the unmanured 400 Jbs., and 
e Soluble Sea Island Guano, 1,000 Ibs. seed cotton per acre 
ble Sea Island Guano is a first class fertilizer, and would not hesitate to recommend it as 
Yours, &c., S M. VARDEMAN. 


Dublin, Ga., September 20, 1870 
Messrs. A. M. sé oan & Co., : 


I have used t 
appl ed it to my o 
I have also fu 


uble Sea Island Guano under cotton, at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre, and 


| of my friends with this fertilizer, and (without exception,) all are highly pleased with its 
results, It hasy e with ve favorable season 200 per cent., and I desire to recommend it to planters generally. 
ry respectfully, yours, [Signed] JOHN M. STUBBS. 


Abbeville, Henry Co., Ala., Nov. 15, 1870 


fied the within named Guano wil] do, I used the Soluble Sea Island by the side of the 
Z elded more to the number of pounds than the Pacific did, and if I had been fixed up for distribu- 
ild have been benefited a great deal more than I was. Respectfully, LOUIS SASER 
La Grange, Ga., September 14, 1870. 
Last Spring I iat sory from J. S. Bean, agent for A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, one ton of “ Soluble Sea Island 
Guano,” and I am confident my purchase has paid me very handsomely. I shall want more next year. I prefer it to any 
Guano I have used this year. [Signed] J. T. WHITE. 


Travelers’ Rest, Henry Co., Ala., Nov. 8, 1870. 
Mr. A. M. Sloan, 

Dear Sir:—I received a note asking me to state how I used the Soluble Sea Island Guano. I put it only on 
cotton. I put about 175 pounds to the acre, on some of the poorest kind old poor pine land, and nothing else; it made 
about 800 pounds of seed cotton. Last year the same land made about 200 pounds. 

I tried one acre of fresh prime land that had been trod by cattle. I put 200 pounds of Guano to that acre, it made 
about 1,500 pounds seed cotton. I tried some on second year’s land, that was sandy: it did not prove very good. I 
think that I received pay for my trouble. I expect to try it again next season. 


Yours, &c., M, BRACKIN, 


a Grange, Ga., September 4, 1870, 

I used the ** Soluble Sea Island Guano ” last Spring, applying (150) one hundred and fifty pounds tothe acre. Iam 
highly pleased and will use it again. I prefer it to any fertilizer I 1 hove used this year. I think (100) one hundred 
pounds to the acre sufficient. [Signed] JAMES D. HARDY. 

hew nsend, of Baltimore County, says: I have tried your Soluble Sea Island Guano alongside of a heavy 
able manure, on corn, and it is far ahead. I am perfectly satisfied with its result. In addition to the above, 


d to inform you, that my neighbors, using Peruvian Guano on an adjoining field to mine, must admit the 
ity of your Guano. 


Chesterfield County, Va., September 1, 1870. 


he id & Son, Petersburg, Va. 

:—I have used i the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you, on Corn, Potatoes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, 

arden ‘Truc t surpasses any other kind of Fertilizer ge ever tried, giving entire satisfaction in 
Yours, very respectfully, . H. BUCKINS. 


every respect. 
Locust Grove Farm, Chesterfield Co., Va., Sept. 3, 1870. 
A. Whitehead & Son, 
Gentlemen :—The Soluble Sea Island Guano, purchased from you, has been used on Pea Nuts, Corn, Tobacco, and 
Onions, and it is superior to any other Fertilizer used by me for the last ten years. Will try it again. 
Respectfuily yours, CHAS. R. MORTON. 


For Sale by R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 32 South Street, Baltimore. 


** A. M, SLOAN & CO., Savannah, Ga. 
a ‘*  GREASER & SMITH, Charleston, s, C. 
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RELIABLE 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR ALL CROPS AND SOILS. | 





Magnum Bonum Soluble Phosphate. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime..........+ 15.33 
Soluble in the Soil $6 eecececsceee 19.64 











AMMODIA .0c0cecccccercocecces coocesecscse etnanin 3.16 : } 
iia idinnsceseie: ennrnticenscetnninnnaammaneinnss 462 , Le 
Rea 3 ie g 
ARMSTRONC, CATOR & CO. 
_ 237 and 239 Baltimore Street, 
Excellenza Cotton Fertilizer. BALTIMORE, MD. 
. : . | {MPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime........++. ° 83.00 | Ribbons, Millinery & Straw Goods. 
AMMONIA ....00- cecccccce socce cocccccceccccceces ee 3.12 | One of the most extensive Millinery Houses in the P 
| country. Southern and Western Merchants are invited 
| to call. ORDERS promptly attended to. ei 
For Planters who mix their own man- ~’ a3 
. . . <= oo 
ures this article will prove a very desira- "i aS 
ble basis, from its large proportion of Solu-| _. iG AD 
= 
ble Bone Phosphate. S By] . PEs 
Ao. 
ia n 35 
am 2 a3 
ws 
fi r ke 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate. 7; ¥ ¢ se8 
. — i] = 4 £38 
Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime............ 15.00 Wh "2 fa £23 
Soluble in the soil EE ne 19.83 fz] zx & O pot 5 | 
ke sieiashinis ecaldan. “a -o €. 5 
AMMODIA ..000- voevceevccccces eescese i= na : oe E 
Zmss 32% 
— : Z nn 5 
oO D Sx 3 a 
= 283 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. = fy =< go% 3 
s om = 2 wes 
-~ 4 a aa A 
—— | - i?) 3 S a 
gee ie 
° fx) AP 50 
You can order either from the under- | fy ro] Pv) mud 
signed or our Agents generally in the | ro) =, Axa ‘ 
South. <q = 23: 
eH Aus , 
3 Bh New 
aah * 
DUGDALE & GIRVIN, a ee 
55 South St., Baltimore, Md. | 9] ey conn: 
vs 
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Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railway. 


Joun S. Ba 
J 


rBour, President; H, W. Vanprarirr, General Superintendent ; 
M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


‘ 


and J. 


ki 


























it LEAVE, July 26, 1970.) ARRIVE. 
4 7 . MANASSAS BRANCH. 
( Pass. Mls. ass. 
a in EGE 
Mj A. M. P. M Pass. Mis. STATIONS. Mis. Pass. 
‘ *6 55 178 615 F|_ ———|, —- |, —____—______—_ — 
8 00 171 5 25 A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE P. M, 
§ 20 63 5 05 955 ... WASHINGTON 6../146 235 
8 51 154 4 33 11 09 coe coe AlCXANGTIB. oo 0eee |119 145 
= os 144/407 12 23)| 0 | eosoe. MANASSAS.. ....172 1295 
9 53 133 3 33 112| 15 |... ...Broad Run... .. 97 11 48 
10 06 ’ 131 3 26 i Met A lcas abe ec watiane os 88 1118 
11 00 ar.... Warrenton 220 22) BB | cccsess Pe ge gonesses %4 10 39 
— — eemmeeniees 5 a mr 3 08 Bl | cccsces ront Roya 61 10 01 
22 5 ealeton.. ‘ 2 > “ i - 
+e) + a oo h ones res ee eee Strasburg 7....... bl 928 
; vanes Gite 0 cepa 109 430!) 74 | ccs oc.e WOOKSTOCK... e000 38 8 41 
peesanee ant eee eseeese pee B11) 85 |ecee. .Mt. Jackson... . 2% 8 02 
z ‘an tera ot 5 50); 96 | weseeee Timberville....... | 16 724 
te cease oe 645 112 |... Harrisonburg... 0 6 30 
ie) S cotcennc enc ccs 1 Ae P.M. ARRIVE LEAVE A. M 
ad .... Charlottesville.... 61 - 
coves NUONVEnRacwcesel SE 1 Connects with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan 
MD --,Lovingston.... . 30 dria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railways. : 
y Glasgow..... 20 8 With Manassas Branch. 3 Junction of Warrenton 
Amherst 14 Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
yds. Lynchburg 5..... 0 irginia and Tenn. Kailway. 6 With 2.50 p.m train 
: ‘ from Washington to Baltimore. 7 With Winchester, 
a 2 P. M. v LEAVE A. M. Potomac and Strasburg Division, B. & O. R. R. 
vitec 
* Daily. * Daily. 
a2 
A 
0 
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3 PETERSBURG RAIL ROAD COMPANY 
j : | 

3 d UwWODUDU Te d VU J I po Bh . 
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Sa 
5 38 - - a ia be T r > ia te 
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are 
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Z=3 ° . ai q : 
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33 ’ 
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pom 
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wa 2 5.40 4.15 | eee PETERSBURG ......... 8.10 9.50 6.45 
a3 
Ans 9.30 TAS 12.90 ||,.... WELDON OR GASTON...... 1.15 6 55 3.25 
=F 2. M. ARRIVE LEAVE 
SzZa 
“3 eye » . 
3oZo Trains leaving Petersburg at 4.15, P. M., and Weldon at 6.55 a. m., form a close connection between 
.o° New Orleans and New York. And those leaving Petersburg at 5.40 a. m,, and Weldon at 325 Pp. m., 
az : " “ : ‘ “vane ir 
=25 make close connections between New York and Charleston, Augusta and Savannah. Freight Trains 
“eg connect closely with Powhatan Steamers at Petersburg. 

- 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS R 





Richmond, Frederick > Raila Peter V. DANIEL, President; E. T. D. Myers, Gen. 
Supt,,and J. B i. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va = 

Richmond and Peters d.—T. H. WYNNE, Pres.; and M. W. Yarineron, Sec’y and Treas. 
Richmond, Va. 

Petersburg and Weld Kailway.—C. F. CoLuier, Pres.; and R. B. Pegram, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va - 


TRAINS SO H t. 16, 1570 TRAINS NORTH 


Acc. ' Exp. | Exp. | Mls STATIONS Mls. || Exp. | Exp.| Acc. 








700 715 DF ictensccessenn cs ee aaa 2 aitare enti aie 2°16 











A. ¥ 
5 00 11 BD ccavccs nr Aca ‘A < Re E& ian ne. €9% 161 
535 12 OD) vesens ‘ FREDERICKSBURG 2 pile’. wiaale 147 
628 1 10 S Séentecdcenes chee SEE enee 6 ides, “ta 124 
655 1 IGE} sce. . reer ty 4 i = 11 
733. 227 113 oon Perper ae ere ‘ 103 
$30 3 30 2 sen, AR ) o LY 
al ea 130 py frceceee e+-- RICHMOND 8 se 
4 26 141 es .. .HALFWAY.... apliind ° re 
446 3 21 14 rere. ye fe THALL JUNC eee 7 
A.M.) 505) 335) i594 | PETERSBURG 4 LY 4g 
615 5 40 415 no te 7 . si ea ai AR ei 
55 640 615 BE 20s: snes ree 2 lS Re re { 
915' 715 & ren JARRATT'S. es iiates. . 
0040 8U 6 2 Nt claeis dathiadion HI¢ KSFORD Pith [vy 9 Se 14 
1220 930 715 216 .. - are lL . ‘ ; . v 
P.M. A.M. | P.M 4 V LEAV 


CONNECTIONS. 
1 of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


1 Connects with Washington Branct 
and Orance, Alexandria & Manassas Railways 


1 With Alexandria & Was 
2 With Sts phi g t 
3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danvilie & Piedmont Railways. 
4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways 

5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 

6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roa 








res to ( irlo llie, Sulp rsprings, et 





ke Railways. 











cower CS Ae TOE DT, Ee ka I A EE A A OR is = 6 3 
7 0 

> ] . an . 4 > is ; i a ” a 29 
Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. &: 
A. B. BUFORD, President, and T Hos. Dopa MEAD, General pups rintendent, t1 5 


Richmond, Va. 


Mail. Pass Miles STATIONS. Miles.| Pass. Mail. 








P wi A. M LEAVE ARRIVE P. M. A. M. 
9° 
915 — RICHMOND 1........ sepeawhee 189 3 50 7 20 ” 
10 0B! «—§«_—s “1B ceceeee COALFIELD 17 3 00 637 1345 
10 3¢€ POWHATAN 1 » 2 6 08 > 
11 22 U 4 5 
12 45 i Ac 
150 74 2 
2 47 0) D 
84 10 
413 1 
5 12 127 
5 55 14 
165 
9 
A. M P.M ARRIVE LEAVE A M xt" 





uw Richmond. 5 





1 Connects with Railways divergi f 
2 With South Side Railway for Lynchburg. lo « 
3 With North Carolina Railway for Raleigh, and points South 30 


90.1 cor 
fo. 2 wit 


‘Ss 
Gen. 


reas.. 





M. 








Mail 
A. M. 
20) 





2 
5 3: 

3 2 05 

4 1 37 

4 12 42 

1) 11 5% 

11 07 

1) 40 

9 50 

9 2% 

M. Pp. M. 
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Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(L: ATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Briogegs, Presidert ; Jonn C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wau. A. Warger, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Latta, General Freight and Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 











Accom.|Expr’ss Miles. | 











STATIONS. Exp’ss Accom 
P. M. A. M LEAVE @ 5 7. Me | &. 
74 5 U0 Dire coeennpannegn sapien RIENEE Dicks cans obs -<coees 171 9 3) 6 12 
8 3s 5 54 17| cove cee: ve ° me Jt sy, rere 154 8 41 5 20 
10 0S 734 ME! ccoscaccs-+ odeccccc MEE TIGRE... Rint Diksigutas-eues 127 6 55 3 50 
11 14 8 38 GB dae. ces: cccancagce ce PAU BLUE © ccnccncssssck cone 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32 9 51 en -MARILON. bs peseees ante ees 85 4 43 1 26 
2 @ 11 13 rr FL ORENC E 3. do whe atcesoconns 44 3 30 12 12 
417 12 19 128 .. FR lL es 43 211 9 05 
6 30 1 20 | ae soc, oSUMPTERVILLE... ... .00. « Sais 25 117 705 
7 30 2 ee MANCHESTER............-- _— i4 12 38 5 25 
8 00 216 DD @ secce ase ecouns gE cnns.0006tn 0s eens seeee 4 12 22 4 45 
9 OU; 3 00 171 o e0esveecesenes KINGSVILLE 4......... e Q 11 40 3 45 
AM. P.M ARRIVE “LEAVE a. Mu. ' P.M. 





1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway 2 Stage to Fayet teville and Conway boro’. 
3 Connects with Cher: uw and Darlington aud Nor theastern Railways 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of Soutb Carojina Railway. 


_ RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 



































J. Haw KIN S. P resident: A. B. AN DREWS, General Supe rintend ent; T. BADGER, Secre- 
t V. W. Vass, Ireasurer; J. M. Poor » General * ‘icket Agent. 
TRAINS NORTH. g Fs TRAINS SOUTH. 
— eaaeeeeenees 11a tT b 
Acc | Mail Train. ‘2 _— MMT COYNTaS = 
é sn a | 2 hf SL ACEO Ns. = 
La . = * ils 3 
= e = ¢ = 4 
— — =- . 4 » ~ 
< — < ~ = c 
P.M. | P. &. A. M. A. S 
6 00 § 30 > aeabosn --RSLaree, SS Seer ae 97 4 30 9 30 
633 638!| 851! 8 51'! 6 ........ -MILL BROQOE....... se 408 408 836 852 
70 7 00 90 I) ee HUNTSVILLE... ... caanne ae 853° 353 8 12 8 12 
72} 790) O98) O98 118) ... 2. ccs. ... WAKE. cooee 82 885 335’ 740) 7 42 
8 35 8 37: 1005 10.08 97; .......c0e. FR ANKL INTON. es 2 49 2 52 6 8 63) 
9 26 928; 1040 10 40 3K coocEat Eh 2 Eels D csc.ccer ce + 1O1 217 217 5 33 5 35 
1012) 1014 11 OM9' 1111 44 - HENDERSON........- oe (68' 198) 148 4 43 4 46 
1109 1111 11 46 11 46 54 o SUNCTION .ccccceccccces (48113 83: 13 52 3 41 3 43 
1127, 1120 1156 11 56 67 RIDGE CAS .cccscess oo M| BE 2 41 3 21 3 23 
P.M. | P.M 
1213; 1223 68) .... ...-s00. WARRENTON........ 3 1220 12238 248 251 
P.M. | P.M 
2 ie FS eo ee eee 31 1205 1206 22 2 24 
125) 12 55 1 $s fy J 2 861i 48 11 48 1 52 1 52 
1 15 _S. ), eee Fig et oy! ae 21 1131; 1131 120 1922 
1 34 1 34 82 SUMMI' 6: Wil} 1111 1247, 1247 
A.M. A.M. | A.M. 
2 24 2 29 1 44 - y ere GASTON. No. 2..... 12 10 57 11 00 1210 1215 
A. M. P. M. 
3 45 2 30 atl aneeees WELDON, } No. 4 3... ee . 10 15 11 00 





: He AVY Fiaures denote Mecting and Passing , Points. 
j No. 1 connects with Norih Carolina &. R. & Chat am R. R. 
#. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, 


CHATHAM RAILROAD. 


No. 2 connects with Pet+rsburg Railroad 
& Peterst arg - & Weidon Raiiroada. 





























Dr, W. J. Hawkrws, President; A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 
Bins South leave Ra'eigh |: 1 = ains soak at R Tech 
== STATIONS. 
Arrive. | Leave. 3 |=; Arrive. | Leave. 
TOO A: li | Teawines saiabadatt TELAT I Bek. Victndittnantnwnine 8.30 3.45 P.M. 

35 a.u. 7.40 * R anaes CMR vcicccnsteccesnnioeee| CIR “ SA ee. 
mo © 16:26 ©. LING Gil cicesedeccccscdsccsasen asdbe Mas aphoneness naenaeecialind oe! 12/16':2.25 ** (2.30 * 

BO O35. © ICRF cncensescun deanna MERRY oe" 4; 41.20 ** 11.25 “ 

30 “* BO} | <coscccsssseccee oH AY WOOD, No 1.00 


Go. l connects with Raleigh & Gast on —- , 3 and Nort h Carol ina R R. 
fo. 2 with stages for Jonesboro’, on Western I. R. (16 miles distant), which connect with cars for Fayetteville, 
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WINE AND TEA WAREHOUSE, 
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R. COURTNEY, BRO. & CO. 


14 North Charles Street, Corner Fayette, 
BALTIMORE. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN PRODUCE, 


AND 
Choice Family Croceries. 
PURE WINES, BRANDIES AND WHISKTES. 


Orders from our Country Friends receive prompt attention, and are carefully 
packed and delivered at any of the R. R. depots or Steamboats Free of Charge. 
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SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN. 


(CopyRIGHTED. ] 





ITH regard to their greatness or smallness, all dimensions, 
whether physical, mental, or moral, are relative. There are 
huge fleas and little fleas, just as there are great worlds and small 
worlds, great minds and little minds, by comparison with other fleas, 
and other worlds and intellects; but the greatest flea, compared with 
the animal life shared with it by so many other creatures, is as 
nothing ; and the hugest world compared with the illimitable space in 
which it moves, is a mere atom ; and the greatest intellect is, by com- 
parison, but finite and feeble. 

The men I wish to speak of are great men among their neighbors, 
just as fleas and worlds and intellects are great; and it is doing no 
one of them dishonor to speak of him as an atom, or even as an ass, 
when in the same breath we call a world an atom, and the minds of 
Napoleon and Newton finite and feeble. Indeed, one should feel 
honored by being called an ass when at the same time compared with 
such an object and such men. The genuinely philosophic spirit does 
not regard names, but looks at substance and relation; it regards 
dirt as composed of various clean organic and inorganic matters, and 
ill odors as one or more pure gases, and it knows that all the weak- 
nesses of its possessor place him by comparison low down in the 
scale ; even though there be many myriads still far belowhim. It is a 
noble thing to take broad views. 

It is in this spirit, the true spirit of charity, that I would describe 


17 
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certain of my fellow-men, laud their excellences, account for and 
excuse their failings. 

Rome had her Cesar, the then known world had its Alexander, the 
whole human race has its Lee. So every city, town, and neighbor- 
hood in every country has its belle ; and the Mathilda Jane of Sinkum 
Sank is just as glorious to the rustic beaux of that neighborhood as 
was Cleopatra to her higher and more extended circle of admirers. 
I have known a red-headed, freckle-faced, fat girl, whose papa also 
had money, to be the toast of a whole county; an uneducated, 
drunken Irishman to be the wit of the same county; and a stupid 
wiseacre to be the Phcebus Opifer, the very God of Doctors ; and I 
have seen in another community a churlish dolt the leader of fashion, 
a shrewd ignoramus the legal genius, a narrow-minded and very ignor- 
ant man the absoijute hierarch. 

And it would be decidedly unphilosophic to deny real excellences 
to these various rustic, highly-placed characters. When I shall have 
drawn my portraits more precisely and more in detail, I am sure that 
my readers will agree with me in my broad, charitable opinion. 

I beg leave to say that I live in the town of Yatton, in Georgia, 
and that I am practically, and as a gentleman, somewhat embarrassed 
at giving the real names and conditions of the persons of whom I 
write ; though theoretically, and in the Northern American point of 
view, that is a mere matter of taste, to be regulated by the disposition, 
personal strength, and shooting powers of those persons and their 
friends, or by the public prejudice for or against giving sounding 
damages in suits for libel. As a friend of truth I do not see that I 
have any discretion in the matter; as a discreet man I cannot see 
that I have to stick to the truth to the last extremity at all hazards: 
it is not popular to be a gentleman; and I am sure of two of the 
parties —the barber and the Congressman. There is no danger to be 
feared from them or from their friends ; and, perhaps, by the time I 
have described one or both of them, I may muster courage to proceed, 
or discretion to refrain from further gossip. But whether to com- 
mence with the greater character and go down to the less, or begin 
with the less and go up, is a question of rhetoric which I shall solve 
in my own way. Plucking up my American freedom and liberality, 
and whispering to my shrinking spirit that Truth is mighty! I begin 
with our barber, the greatest man of my acquaintance. 

Mr. Fritz, with his wife and their one child, Bobby Fritz, lived in 
the most marvellously neat of all the little martin-boxes of cottages on 
the back street of our town. The name he bore in Germany was 
Frederick Bernthal, and his son was baptised William ; but, as it very 
often happens here with foreigners, his real name was disused, as hard 
to remember or to pronounce by the negroes and children, and then 
by the better citizens, and an easy nickname took its place. In the 
same way Antonio Malagazza is known only as Big John, and that 
very excellent builder, Mr. Hermann Shexnayder, is universally called 
Mr. Boss. William Bernthal was fined for non-attendance on his first 
jury because Bobby Fritz did not recognise the name. 

Mr. Fritz and wife and Bobby yet live in the cottage; but the 
present wife is not the sturdy German woman, Bobby’s mother, who 
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kept it in order when I first visited it; and there are now also three 
or four new occupants in the shape of sallow-faced boys, and a bright- 
eyed, sallow-faced little girl, the children of the present wife — Bobby’s 
half-brothers and half-sister. Externally there has been no change 
in the place, but I doubt if the interior is now so perfectly tidy as it 
used to be. Of that, however, presently—if I can muster the 
courage. 

Going down the street, one passes a number of wooden cottages, 
with the customary picket-fence and small yard in front of each ; but 
they all look worn, and the fences are patched with odd pickets, and 
only one or two of the gates will swing steadily or latch firmly. The 
sidewalk, too, is uneven where it is of brick, and loose or in holes 
where it is of plank. But one presently comes to a smooth, substan- 
tial sidewalk along a dazzlingly white ornamented fence, and to a 
gate which turns easily and without noise when you open it, and shuts 
itself with a sharp click when you pass in and let it go. 

This is Mr. Fritz’s. There are two or three lilac bushes, and Cape 
jessamines, with rosemary, and lavender, and bright marigolds, and 
red and white touch-me-nots, and blue ragged-robins and larkspurs, 
each trim and in its place on the slim beds, bordered with bricks and 
divided from each other by narrow walks which twist and turn about 
stars and circles and hearts, with not a single square figure to mar 
the fantastic grace by its rigid lines. Such designs upon a large area 
would lose their effect; but here, upon a spot forty feet by about 
twelve, a glance takes in all the maze, and one is touched with the 
same pleased wonder which is produced by the fashionable dress and 
pompous strutting of a dwarf, or by the rapid whirl and involved 
motions of a piece of complicated machinery in full action. 

After knocking at the door, I have time to notice that the brass 
knob of the lock is as brilliant as a faithful daily rubbing can make it 
(I am speaking of my first visit in the time of the first wife), and the 
bright-green Venetian blinds of the front windows are closed as though 
the house were unoccupied ; but soon a heavy step comes along the 
passage, and the door is opened by Mr. Fritz himself, in his shirt- 
sleeves. “Ah, Shquire!” says he, giving me his hand ; “you come 
to see die rooshters! Die is fine, Shquire, fine! I shows you dem.” 
And he leads me along the walk by the side of the house, underneath 
a trellis on which closely-pruned grape-vines hang their plentiful green 
bunches, to the back yard, where all is life and noise in the midst of 
perfect neatness. There are game-cocks in coops and cages keeping 
up persistent challenges to battle with all other cocks in and out of 
cages or coops, while several matronly hens with young broods go 
clucking and picking about the yard, absorbed in their duties. Near 
the house, a large cage hanging from the limb of a paper-mulberry 
tree, which shades part of the yard, contains fifteen or twenty young 
mocking-birds, some silently hopping from perch to perch and to and 
from the floor, or pecking at the balls of egg and other compounds 
stuck between the wires ; others, younger, sitting on the floor and 
keeping up an incessant sharp piping for food, or, if already gorged, 
just because “it is their nature to.” Near this cage hangs another, 
much smaller, in which two red-birds, separated by a partition, hop 
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restlessly about. One of them at Mr. Fritz’s approach sits on the 
perch and quivers its wings as though with joy, while the other, with 
a ragged tail and a head half bald from efforts to escape through the 
wires, makes frantic hops and flutterings to get out. Two young 
black-and-tan terriers, and two bull-terrier puppies, all thoroughbred, 
come sniffing around me and their master, or gambol with each other, 
to the annoyance of the hens, whose feathers rise in anger at their 
approach. 

But I must not enter into a too tiresome detail of Mr. Fritz’s 
domestic arrangements. When not at his shop or engaged with his 
public duties, he amused (and still amuses) himself at home rearing 
birds, game-chickens, and fine-blooded dogs for sale; and many a 
dollar he has added by it to ‘his store of dollars. At his shop, in the 
Crump Buildings, on Boston Row, he is a pleasant barber, who will 
talk according to his customer, and is always busy. Surrounded by 
reminders of his favorite pursuits — colored wood-cuts of dogs and 
chickens on the white-washed walls, a great gilt wooden goblet on the 
mantle-piece, with a gilt three-linked chain suspended by both ends 
above it, and a fireman’s speaking-trumpet beside it— he hones or whets 
his razors, and talks about dogs, chickens, friendship, love and truth, 
or fire-engines, or on any other subject, with energy and a queer 
compound of English words with German sound and phraseology. 

All this is Mr. Fritz, but it is not even a small part of Mr. Fritz’s 
greatness ; for a common man may be neat, energetic, prudent, and 
industrious. To give a fair idea of his greatness I must enter a little 
into the Yatton period of the history of our hero. 

Ever since I can remember, Mr Fritz’s shop has been occupied by 
a barber. The predecessor ‘of Mr. Fritz was a drunken, dandified 
Vermonter named Clam, who, released from the restraining shackles 
of his natal public opinion, used to get drunk, and was accustomed to 
cut all kinds of didoes when he got on a spree. He could shave 
better when drunk than when sober; but all his customers did not 
know this, and I was a little startled one Saturday afternoon at seeing 
the Rev. Mr. Bings, who temporarily occupied Mr. Snow’s pulpit, rush 
from the shop with one side of his face smoothly shaved and the 
other side white with lather. He had gone into have his before- 
Sunday shave, and by the time the operation was half performed, had 
grown so nervously alarmed at the flourishes both at the strap and at 
his face made by Clam with the razor, that he fled. 

At any rate, whether to retain his customers or to take his sprees 
incommoded by affairs, Mr. Clam needed an assistant, and Mr. Fritz 
appeared in the shop—no one knew whence. As the assistant grew 
in favor the principal became more drunken and more neglectful, 
until at the end of a year he died, and Mr. Fritz installed himself 
as principal. In a few months Mrs. Fritz and Bobby made their 
appearance, to the surprise of all the village gossips, who had not 
reflected that jolly sobriety is most apt to be shown by married men. 

In due time the lot was purchased, the cottage builded, and the 
dogs and chickens collected ; the birds were in their cage in the back 
shop before Mr. Clam died. 

Mr. Fritz became an Odd-Fellow, and contentedly held for a long 
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time the office of Tyler, or some other subordinate station, good 
enough for Dutch Fritz ; but during an epidemic (as I am not writing 
a history of Yatton I will not be more precise as to the time or as to 
the nature of the epidemic)—during an epidemic, I say, he showed 
himself so fearless and so prudent and energetic that he was by 
common consent placed in the leadership of the band of nurses 
composed both of the profane and of members of the Order. 

This was the beginning of Mr. Fritz’s rise from the dead level of 
social respectability. At the next election in his lodge he was placed 
in the line of advancement, and as soon as possible was made Worthy 
Grand, or Excellent Grand, or whatever it is called. In his case it 
should be called Perpetual Grand, for he has held the office, and a 
half-dozen higher offices in the Order ever since. 

Of course I do not know how Mr. Fritz bears himself in the exercise 
of his more secret functions, which, from all I can learn, are but 
little less dreadful than are those of a Worshipful Master in Masonry ; 
but I have often with admiration and envy remarked his deportment 
at Odd-Fellow funerals, and in Odd-Fellow processions on more 
festive occasions. He is not fussy and wastes no words, but responsi- 
bility hangs its cares upon his brow; and when after his command a 
sufficient time has been given for the brethren to fall in, he gives the 
word “ Forvarts!” and presses on himself whether the others are ready 
or not. The fife plays, the bass-drum beats, the small drum rattles, 
and Mr. Fritz looks and moves straight along, heavy with dignity and 
calm as fate ; the men with the wands run about distracted, the man 
with the book finds himself jostled by the bearers of the ram’s-horns 
and the chain, who have frantically seized their insignia, and, with the 
lay members tying their aprons with awkward hands, hurry along to 
find their places, and the procession, by the time Mr. Fritz and the 
music have gone a square or two, forms itself as it should have 
arranged itself before starting. 

This is a small matter, but it indicates the character of the man. 
Mr. Fritz knows he is right and then goes ahead ; remonstrance is 
sternly unheeded, sour looks are sublimely unnoticed by him, while 
hard words are carefully restrained by the brethren because Mr. Fritz 
is in the right. 

I do not say that such conduct is amiable. Of all the provoking 
habits any good man can possess, that of always promptly and sternly 
doing right is the most exasperating. One may relieve one’s temper 
upon a wrong-doer who gives one annoyance ; while to feel as great 
annoyance and have one’s mouth closed by a consciousness of being 
in the wrong one’s-self, is corroding. But is not such conduct 
majestic! Compare it with the conduct of our present member of 
Congress upon any occasion when the whims, convenience, or morals 
of his dark constituents are to be consulted, and you will at once see 
its grandeur. For my own part I do not think that even General 
Andrew Jackson was a more inflexible soldier of right than is our 
barber, nor do I see how any man can possess a more real greatness 
of soul than he. There certainly are minds of greater calibre, but 
not one which manifests its force more promptly, or in its range hits 
the centre more unerringly. 
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It is not, however, only in this respect that our barber is great ; 
of course I do not speak of such comparatively small matters as 
shaving and cock-fighting, though he certainly is a great shaver and a 
great cock-fighter, both of which excellences entitle him to admira- 
tion. The greatness I speak of in this case is greatness of soul, 
manifesting itself in conduct. Greatness by position belongs to our 
Congressman, and to one or two others whom I am to describe. 

In a mere sketch it is not to be expected that I shall tell Mr. Fritz’s 
adventures in the Confederate war, in which he, though over age, was 
among the first to volunteer, where he rose to the rank of sergeant, 
and from which he came home in 1865 safe as to life, but not 
altogether sound in his left leg, which was wounded at Spottsylvania 
Court-house. Besides, many might think that in praising him for such 
things I was throwing contempt upon them; so I will confine myself 
to his more civil career. 

His is not only Perpetual Grand of the Odd-Fellows, but he is also 
President of a German Benevolent Association. It is true there are 
only seven or eight Germans in Yatton and its vicinity, but the 
Fatherland, which they quitted purely in a spirit of enterprise, has 
still a strong hold on their affections, or rather on their imaginations ; 
for more than one of them who has returned there with the intention 
of remaining for life, has soon after found his way back disgusted. 
The country was good? Oh yes. The people were good? First-rate. 
Law was supreme? Very; but somehow or other they had lost 
their taste for living in Germany. I do not know how it is with the 
Germans who have settled in the Northern and Western States, but 
I have never known one who by long residence has become a 
Southerner, willing to move from the South to remain either in the 
North or in Germany. 

As President of the German Benevolent Association, Mr. Fritz has 
of course had a responsible and severe time of it since the present 
war was declared between Prussia and France; for Mr. Fritz and 
his fellow-members are all Prussians — caught and tamed and instructed 
long before our Confederate war, thank fortune! or they too would be 
Hessians, in the objurgatory sense. 

When the war began it was really alarming to see the close consulta- 
tions the six lay-members were every day and at all hours having with 
their official. Nothing, one should have thought, but a terrible public 
conspiracy could need so much secrecy or cause so much solicitude 
and restlessness. _ While one would be shaving or having his hair cut, 
he would perhaps see the door partly opened and a mysterious finger 
beckoning, and hear a deep voice saying “Fritz!” and instantly the 
razor or scissors would be laid aside, and Mr. Fritz, with brooding 
countenance, would step out, exchange a few mind-darkening words 
with the mysterious caller, and come in to resume his task with greater 
gravity than before. Or perhaps just in the most critical operation, 
when one’s nose for instance was in Mr. Fritz’s fingers, or the parting 
of one’s hair was adjusting, a quick, heavy step would pass into the 
back room, and as it passed, “ Fritz!” would be called in a sepulchral 
tone, and in a moment with a grunt of reply the task would be 
suspended, and with scissors or razor in hand, Mr. Fritz would step 
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softly from one’s side to the door, and after a short consultation in 
a low voice, return and resume the operation with an unconcerned air, 
as though he wished by a calm silence to conceal some great woe or 
deep design. 

This was before Woerth, Gravelotte, and Sédan. The conduct of 
the parties since then has changed to a more cheerful but none the 
less perplexing course. Now, the passer-by halts, grins, and exultingly 
says “ Wir haben sie,” or some such words ; and Mr. Fritz grins modestly 
as though he would disclaim all merit, and opens his throat to give 
vent toa deep “ ¥a/” and follows it by a quick sentence suggestive of 
falling down stairs drunk in the dark ; whereupon the passer draws 
down the corners of his mouth, motions with his thumb over his left 
shoulder, grunts, and goes his way. I once asked Mr. Fritz what was 
going on, what it all meant; and he answered, “ Yoost one of die 
poys, die loves shokes. Pill, dere, say as how de Prooshans got ’em, 
unt I says sometings vat makes him laugh; an’ I tinks ve bes all 
tam fools.” 

What Mr. Fritz meant by this disconnected conclusion of his 
sentence, this jaculation at his compatriots or his race, or whatever 
his last words may be called, I do not know. Whether the rebound 
has enabled him to view his previous vale of woe as but a natural 
and shallow depression, or whether he is worried by the continued 
harping on the subject, or whether the evenness of success has left 
him leisure to take a philosophic second-thought about the unreality 
of the concern Prussian affairs should give one whose wife, children, 
and property are all in this country and bound to remain here, I 
cannot tell. In any case, Mr. Fritz propounded a general truth; as 
every disciple of Bion will admit. 

It is, however, as foreman of Yatton Phoenix Fire Co. No. 1 that 
Mr. Fritz excels himself. No. 1 has never had a mate or a rival. 
Made by Smith, of New York, many years ago, when the days of the 
two-storied brakes came it seemed diminutive; in these days of 
steamers it is but an inferior garden-squirt. But it was a master- 
piece in its day; and though I have never known it to do any service 
except to extinguish the brands and embers after a house has burned, 
or to pump out some cistern in need of cleaning, yet its possibilities 
have always made our good householders and housewives feel vastly 
more secure ; and it was a proud day to Mr. Fritz when he was made 
foreman of the company. 

Theretofore the company had no uniform, and Mr. Fritz was too 
spirited and had too high a sense of fitness to permit such a slip-shod 
system. But what the uniform should be was hard to determine. 
Some suggested blue coats (it was before our war), others gray shirts, 
others red jackets ; all agreed upon black pantaloons. 

Mr. Fritz listened, and pondered. Utility had to be consulted, 
even more than appearance. How could one work in a coat ata fire ? 
Of what material could one make a gray shirt which should be 
sufficiently thick for comfort and to wear well? and, besides, gray 
would soon become dingy. As for the red jacket, it was too British, 
and a red-flannel shirt was glaring yet not distinguished; every 
ditcher in the country wore one. 
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He said nothing of his plan ; but the first day his company turned 
out for a washing—as I believe it is technically called — which 
exactly fitted with the desire of Mr. Perkins to have his cistern 
pumped out, Mr. Fritz presented himself, as a sample, in what he 
conceived to be the just medium combining beauty with usefulness. 
He had on neither a coat, shirt, nor jacket, but a garment resembling 
what is now called a Cardigan, and he said, “Van I schveats I 
unbuttons him yoost so, unt I catches not cold eider, unt die tails 
in notting hang.” He laid great stress also upon its dark chocolate 
or coffee color, which was the least apt of all colors to show dirt. 
The hat, however, was the crowning glory of his inventive head. 
What was the use, he thought and said, to fetch helmets at a great 
expense from the North, when Mr. Elkins, the saddler, could cheaply 
provide such a covering as this? It was a half side of sole leather 
cut out in the shape of the rim of a fireman’s helmet, and with an 
aperture just large enough to admit the crown of his tall beaver hat, 
to which it served as a supplemental rim, while a shield springing from 
the forward part, upon which was painted PHa:nrx No. 1: FOREMAN, 
rested up against the crown of the hat and made the whole structure 
all the firmer. 

Thus arrayed, and also, let me not forget to mention, with the 
regulation black pantaloons on, he presented himself at the engine- 
house, speaking-trumpet in hand ; and indulging in the delay of a 
few moments beyond the hour on account of the necessary explana- 
tions of his plan, he presently put his trumpet to his lips and roared 
out some inarticulate order, which caused all hands to seize the ropes ; 
and gallantly leading the van, pulling as much as any two others, and 
bellowing with trumpet to mouth at every few strides, they rushed 
frantically down the street as though to or away from a river on fire. 

What stranger who should see Mr. Fritz in his shop quietly honing 
his razors and chatting with pleasant countenance, would imagine 
that he filled the high functions to which his own merit alone has 
called him! And who, seeing him in the actual discharge of his high 
functions, would tolerate the idea that perhaps one human being 
regards him with irreverence! I respect, even admire, Mr. Fritz, yet 
am not afraid of him: of his unappreciator, however, I am afraid ; 
so, though I may allude to her, I will not mention her name. 

I have already spoken of the excellent German woman, Mr. Fritz’s 
first wife. A year or so after her death, Bobby’s father thought that 
Bobby needed a mother to keep him in order, attend to his clothing and 
food, and help him with the birds, e¢ cetera. He therefore married an 
Irish lady who accompanied Col. Jones’s family home from one of their 
Northern summerings, and assisted in such feminine occupations as 
making beds and house-cleaning. ‘To say that he now speaks German 
with an Irish accent is perhaps more than I can safely affirm, as I 
do not understand German. The neighbors say — many things which 
the profound respect I have for the sex would prevent my repeating, 
even if my natural courage were more headlong than it is. She is no 
doubt an energetic, and in many respects a most effective lady. 

So much for my friend the barber; and upon reviewing what I 
have written about him, I find that one may write truly and in detail 
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about his neighbor without saying or insinuating a single offensive 
thing. It is charitable men like myself who take delight in por- 
traying the dispositions and characters of their acquaintance. They 
have a keen and gentle sympathy with the weaknesses and faults of 
those they know, and love to discover and analyse them, that they 
may throw the soft mantle of charity over them. If, on the other 
hand, it should be, as is the case with Mr. Fritz, that there is no 
weakness and no fault, then the truly charitable delight is to hold up 
the person as in all respects admirable, and to bid others rejoice in 
the contemplation of the perfections of human nature to which they 
may attain. I must confess that I am pleased with my task, and am 
encouraged to proceed with it. You will, therefore, please do me the 
honor to read about 


Our CONGRESSMAN. . 


I do not mean our present member of Congress, or rather the 
present member of Congress from this district ; for he is not our 
member ; none of us had any voice in sending him there, and few of 
us had any voice to keep him away from there. We used to send 
members to Congress; some of them dull enough when compared 
with their fellows they met there; some of them dull enough even 
compared with many of us who elected them ; some of them drunkards ; 
some also gamblers ; but we never sent such a mean creature as the 
one who now represents our representative—a man without a re- 
spectable white intimate acquaintance in his whole district, and whose 
acquaintance is corrupting to the best of his black friends. This 
fellow was a hanger-on here of the Federal army during the war, a 
bomb-proof soldier ; and he spied out the land that it was a good 
land, and took note of the time that it was a good time for him and 
for such as he to be in the land, and he remained here. His wife 
was with him (a tall, angular, long-striding, most estimable lady), 
helping to make use of the furniture, plate, crockery, table and bed 
linen, and all the useful and ornamental articles he could confiscate — 
and it was a many articles, I assure you— and exercising her taste in 
replanting, or her ingenuity in packing up for a more northern market 
the costly shrubbery and plants confiscated from the lawns and green- 
houses of our neighboring gentry. And when he was mustered out 
of service, having to give up a large part of his plunder to the owners, 
who suddenly made their appearance from Virginia, Tennessee, and 
elsewhere, and being frugally inclined and ambitious of large wealth 
and distinction, he set her up with a milliner’s shop, while he 
drummed for custom for her, and popularity for himself among his 
black brethren, who were the moneyed and voting part of the com- 
munity. For instance, as Chief of the Union League he“*had enough 
influence to persuade his black brothers that each was excommuni- 
cated unless he possessed a certain kind of ribbon rosette, costing 
only seventy-five cents, to be had only at his wife’s shop ; to persuade 
them that large appropriations must be made for printing, for lights, 
for music, for banners, for barbecues ; and to make them think it 
right that when they were summoned, musicked, bannered, and pro- 
cessioned to the barbecues, they must pay extra for the refreshments 
they got there. 
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Now, for the life of me I cannot see why a man should be called 
“ smart” who cheats a lot of poor negroes when by his former position 
as a “liberator” and a “negro officer” he has their confidence. A 
fool could do that ; and it is only one of Solomon’s superhuman fools 
who would do it. But the present member of Congress is thought 
smart by the negroes, and many of his white brethren are “envious at 
the prosperity of the wicked,” and think him no fool. 

Let that be as it may, in due time he was nominated for Congress. 
He could have become Judge had he chosen it; for he pretended to 
be a lawyer, and often cut a pitiful figure at the bar when brought into 
contact with some of our clear-headed, honorable legal gentlemen. 
But he chose a political advancement. More was to be made in 
Congress, and, besides, he was not at all likely to come in contact 
there with honorable gentlemen. 

Speaking of this, it is astounding what a dread and dislike such as 
he, and the whole class of the people from which he sprung, have of 
a gentleman. They seem to regard him as a living reproach and 
insult to themselves who can by no possibility become or be thought 
to be gentlemen. As far as in them lies they have the same feeling 
towards God, and would make him as one of themselves, or reject 
him altogether. 

But to return to my discussion, the man was elected to Congress by 
negroes. I know that he did not get the vote of a single white man 
who would before the war have been thought by the negroes them- 
selves undoubtedly respectable. 

I have nothing to say against the fairness of his election. His 
majority was large. I could not vote, nor could a great number of 
my friends, but those who did vote were most of them legal voters. 
What I object to is having such a low and ignorant scamp to appear 
in Congress as the representative of Southern gentlemen ; however 
well he may suit his company in Congress. ‘True, a gentleman would 
be sadly out of place in that body, and would have to pine for com- 
pany. But the carpet-baggers who are sent there should be assigned 
their proper place as carpet-baggers, mean adventurers, and should 
not be regarded as representatives of the white people of the South. 

It is of a very different man I wish now to speak ; of a man indeed ; 
of one who was a member of the Congress, both of the United States 
and of the Confederacy, when it was an honor to hold that position ; 
of the Hon. John Smith. 

That I knew, and know, the Hon. John Smith, is one of the most 
pleasing reflections of my life: a tall, slender, dignified, solemn gentle- 
man, with grace and gravity in all his slow motions and steady regards, 
I used often to wish to be like him. Alas! it was impossible! I 
could not be like him any more than I could be like the double-sum- 
mersault man of the circus—the man I, to this day, envy above all 
others. Nature did not fit me for either position ; and even if it had 
done so, the nature of my rearing spoiled a good circus man, while it 
also unfitted me for the 7é/e of the Hon. John Smith. 

The Hon. John Smith is not, strictly, a member of the universal 
Smith family. He and his are a special Smith family to themselves, 
not descended from either the ordinary Smiths, Schmidts, or Fabers, 
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but, the story goes, from a Hungarian nobleman Von Smiittey who 
married an English Countess, and one of whose graceless sons dropped 
what he thought the superfluous letters of the name. 

Be that as it may, the Hon. John Smith’s father, old General Smith, 
having houses and lands, and men-servants and maid-servants, and 
cattle and mules (to say nothing of carriage horses), within his gates, 
reared his only child, John, to be a member of Congress, and eventually 
a Senator, a Foreign Minister, and President of the United States ; and 
John was always aware of his destiny, and prepared himself for it with 
all his zeal. It was necessary to cultivate elocution, and gravity, and 
affability and grace; and John cultivated them all. It might be 
necessary to fight a duel; and John practised faithfully with pistol 
and sword. No single item of the proper curriculum for an elegant 
man of the world, an orator, a statesman,—a member of Congress 
with the possibilities, in short,— was neglected ; and every item was 
carefully and even painfully studied and practised. His hat was put 
on, was doffed, was laid aside by rule. His meat and his drink, and 
his mode of taking them, were by rule. His rising and his going to 
bed, his hours for reading, writing, and ciphering, were fixed ; and 
everything that he did or said was, as to mode, to time, and to place, 
by rule. He began his course early in life, and persisted in it so 
zealously and faithfully that the irascible old General exclaimed one 
day in admiration: “If my John were not such a d—d ass he would 
be a great man!” 

When John married, it was in reference to social and political 
influence; and he married the king’s daughter, that is to say the 
daughter of Col. Jones, who was the member of Congress whom John 
hoped to succeed. Though not yet emperor, he had the imperial 
ambition, and desired to found a dynasty. Luckily, his wife proved 
to be just the wife he needed ; for he often complained that he was 
treated with no respect in his own house. “ Nonsense, Mr. Smith,” 
his wife would say. “No one can remember all your absurd rules, 
and no one of any common-sense would observe them if remembered. 
We are not all politicians; and I am not going to live in either a 
convent or a penitentiary.” 

The fact is, if Mrs. Smith had not had sufficient vitality and will to 
resist, she would have died early from pure weariness and the galling 
shackles of her husband’s rules. As it was, she helped his cause and 
shocked his feelings by assembling gay company of young folk, and 
making herself generally very agreeable and popular. 

The Hon. John had already been a member of the Lower House of 
the Legislature of his State for two terms, and had just been advanced 
to the Senate when he married. Those positions had been attained 
by the influence of his father, and by the prominence given him by 
his great wealth, quite as much as on account of his manners and his 
fitness. The new influences brought to bear by his marriage caused 
him to be nominated for Governor ; for Col. Jones had his ambition 
for a Jones dynasty, even though it should be through the female line 
and bear the name of Smith. 

I cannot say that the Hon. John was altogether contented with the 
nomination. The office did not afford sufficient scope ; and he was 
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not fully persuaded that it was a safe stepping-stone to what he more 
desired. If, while in office, he should do anything to make himself 
unpopular, he might abandon his ambition for a career such as would 
be natural to him. He was thoroughly convinced of this ; so, during 
his whole term, for he was elected by a glorious majority, he did 
nothing good or bad, absolutely nothing beyond complying with the 
requisite forms regarding messages and signing bills. Mrs. Smith 
took charge of the Governor’s mansion, and administered its hospitali- 
ties to perfection. She was by nature a manager of mankind, and 
ruled both Houses as she pleased. 

Just before his term expired, Col. Jones, by what was thought a 
superhuman effort of unselfishness, procured the nomination of his 
son-in-law, the Governor, for his own seat in Congress ; and, of course, 
the nominee was elected. 

That election was the disastrous elevation of the Hon. John above 
all that human sympathy which mere men feel. He no longer mingled 
with his fellow-mortals as though he had anything, even of mortality, 
in common with them. A gloomy reserve sat upon his brow, his 
bows were condescended from a more lofty height, his waves of the 
hand in salutation were more slow, more extended, and consequently 
more graceful than before. Most of his time was spent in his study, 
and his grave duties were a sufficient excuse, if any were needed, for 
his retiring to that hallowed spot from the table, or from the company 
however gay or reverend. When the clock struck his regular hour, 
up he would get, though in the midst of a sentence, and march off to 
his appointed task without a word of explanation or apology. He 
studied —I do not know what he did not study. At one time it was 
the consular system which engrossed his attention; at another the 
light-house system ; now one thing, then another ; mere details, he 
said. As for the greater questions, the tariff, free-trade, banks, 
questions which depended upon principle, they were all at his fingers’ 
ends from his boyhood. It was details he wished to master; and he 
would every day announce at the table some startling discovery, as 
that Mr. Jefferson actually, whatever carping critics might say, spoke 
only three times upon the Louisiana question, and his speeches 
averaged only nine and a quarter minutes each, allowing such and 
such a number of words to the minute. “ Wonderful laconism!” he 
would exclaim, and lapse into a silent study of how he might most 
forcibly imitate it. 

When Washington City was reached, and afterwards when he reached 
Richmond, but few days were spent before he settled down to his 
regular habits and regular work. I presume that there never was a 
more punctual attendant upon his House and upon his committees ; 
and his looks enforced his example upon those of his fellow-members 
who were less punctual. And a more diligent student of the constitu- 
tionality, the precedents, the law, and the gospel of cases was never 
seen. He labored very hard and very honestly. No pains were too 
great, no prejudice or self-interest was great enough to keep him 
from forming as honest an opinion as he could form. “Come,” he 
would say to his secretary (usually some young friend staying with 
him, as with a Gamaliel), “the Funding Bill is the order of the day 
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to-morrow, and I must prepare myself more fully upon it.” And to 
work he would go, the secretary getting down books and finding 
references, and the Hon. John making notes until the small hours of 
the morning. 

With his notes and the more important books of reference, down 
to the Capitol he would go in the morning, arméd at all points for the 
coming encounter ; crammed full with reason and rhetoric and pathos 
and logic, with scorn and indignation and wonder, with facts and 
with fancies, with quotations and with climaxes. And when the 
debate came on, and friends listened to hear the Hon. John, there he 
sat, solemn and attentive and silent, until the proper moment arrived, 
when he would slowly rise in his seat and exclaim in sonorous 
accents :—“ Mr. Speaker, I had intended to add my humble voice to 
the debate upon this important question, but the hour grows late, and 
I move an adjournment.” 

This was apt, and was the longest utterance ever made by the Hon. 
John in Congress ; though the manner of his voting YEs or No upon 
certain questions was equivalent to a speech of five hours. 

All honor to the Hon. John Smith. He could go through the 
motions to perfection ; and we are proud of him as the best silent 
member ever sent to Congress. He went as our representative to 
vote upon the questions presented, and he studied those questions and 
did vote upon them. That he did not speak was not because he did 
not know the facts, but because others spoke some of whom knew 
and some of whom did not know the facts ; and he, unlike them, was 
more amused by hearing others than he would have been by speaking. 
A man must act as his nature bids him. If the others had not been 
there, or had kept silent, no doubt he would have spoken. 

Single-speech Hamilton has attained a celebrity which is infinitely 
better deserved by not-a-single-speech Smith from our district. 

Let me here, in parenthesis, request the reader to observe genius 
as manifested in the skill with which, even in these humble sketches, 
the characters are presented so as to display most forcibly their 
contrasts and their similarities. Mr. Fritz when he was prepared and 
had a right thing to do, did it without a second thought. The Hon. 
Mr. Smith when 4e was prepared and had a right thing to do, didn’t 
do it, because he took a second thought. Do you observe the same 
element of greatness as varied in its working by the temperament? 
[ am so charmed with my work that I may hereafter imitate Plutarch 
and draw parallels between my great men. But I will wait and see 
if the opportunity shall happen again before committing myself to 
any definite plan. This may be an accident. I know that I did not 
consciously design it when I set out. 

It remains for me now to allude to the Hon. Mr. Smith’s retirement 
from public life, which was as graceful as that of a gentleman retiring 
bonnetted and cuffed and dizzy from an Irish shindy. How and 
when he got away from Richmond I have never heard ; but one after- 
noon in Mississippi the 397th Georgia Cavalry, which had just sur- 
rendered, and was in camp waiting for the paroles to be made out, 
was amused by the appearance of a very tall and dignified gentleman, 
with a very tall and shabby white beaver hat and an old, shabby 
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civilian’s overcoat on, and mounted upon a very small pony. It was 
the Hon. Mr. Smith in disguise, fleeing from the Yankees, who were 
making every effort to capture him for hanging purposes. He was a 
prize, a rare object for sacrifice to the manes of the tens of thousands 
of Federal soldiers his genius, by prolonging the war, had caused to 
be slaughtered ; and telegraphs were clicking, and rail-cars and swift 
couriers were skurrying hither and thither over the land calling out 
videttes, pickets, skirmishers, scouts, ambushes, and detectives for his 
arrest. An old acquaintance recognised him, and exclaimed: “ Why, 
hilloa, Mr. Smith!” 

“Sh-h-h-h!!” said Mr. Smith, with his long forefinger to his lip, 
and speaking in a half-whisper. “Don’t you see I am disguised!” 

“T didn’t notice it,” was the reply. “But what are you disguised 
for?” 

“T’m trying to escape. Don’t let any one knowI am here. Where 
are your quarters?” 

When the quarters were reached and a few friends called in con- 
sultation, Mr. Smith learned that every ferry over the Mississippi was 
unsafe, and also that the Hon. Mr. Wagstaff and two or three other 
honorables were already in the camp, and that a messenger would be 
sent the next day to sound the Federal commander in Vicksburg, and 
if possible get a safe-conduct for them past the lines. Mr. Smith, 
much doubting, allowed his name to go also. 

The messenger broached the subject very warily to the Federal 
commander, who, when he fairly understood that it was a request, 
said :—“ Smith, Smith. Let me see. Oh, yes, I recollect. Why, 
certainly he can pass, and go to if he chooses. He never did 
us any harm. And as for Wagstaff, why, d—n him, he can pass, sure. 
I’ll give him a public dinner and an escort. He’s one of the best 
friends we ever had. Played h-ll, and helped us bully!” 

Mr. Smith, still fearing that some Yankee trick was intended, went 
with the crowd to Vicksburg, and got his pass from the Federal 
General, and pocketed it, with its contents, which were something 
like this :— 





“ HEADQUARTERS, VICKSBURG, April —, 1865. 
“The bearer, John Smith, may pass to Mexico, or to anywheres else 
on or off of this earth, unmolested by the Federal forces. 


“ 


——_., , 
“ Maj.-Gen. Com’d’g.” 


After crossing the river and going a few miles in company with his 
brothers in misfortune, he thought he would still further experiment, 
and venture upon the power of his pass, and left them for a point 
further down the river, recrossed, and made his way by highways, and 
for fear of accidents as much as possible by byways, back to his own 
State. Arrived at home he proceeded to his study ; from which spot 
(where he is employed in getting details for a Legislative History of 
the Confederacy, or is otherwise engaged, or asleep) he has never 
been heard but once, and that was when he put forth an. address, 
advising his old constituents to change the State Constitution and do 
everything else required by Congress, as that was the only means by 
which he and they could escape annihilation. 
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So much for the Hon. John Smith. The scare which is still upon 
him shows his former earnestness and the tremendously massive 
nature of his mind. A trivial mind, or one of ordinary knowledge 
and wisdom, would have long since employed itself with the present, 
and suffered itself to be soothed and quieted. But in his case the 
shock was too violent, and the spirit shocked was too great for such 
speedy calming. His prophetic eye is on the future, while his Titanic 
nerves still quiver with the past ; and his present needs are supplied 
from a fund he has in Europe. 

Now, my dear reader, you again see how a man of good heart and 
good head can tell all about his most enviable neighbor and yet say 
no ill ofhim. I have talked freely, I grant you, but have not accused 
my friends of one single crime or misdemeanor. If you do not 
admire the uprightness of their characters, and do not admit their 
claim to be called great men in a far larger sphere than that in which 
they live, I shall be much disappointed, and shall pursue my task of 
biography with a heavy heart. I have still to tell you about our 
Doctor, our General, our Steamboat Captain, our Judge, and about a 
good many others, and shall expect your admiration and your 
sympathy. I aspire to fame like that which Boswell earned — fame 
for myself by making the worthy famous. 

Joun S. Hort. 


ABOUT SOME NOVELS. 


HEN the history of the literature of the nineteenth century 
comes to be written, the industrious chronicler thereof will 
not find it the least portion of his task simply to record the names of 
the novels which have achieved a more than entirely transient 
celebrity. Never before has thought, or what passes for thought, 
been more active in the world; never before has the cacoéthes scribendi 
counted among its victims so many and so diverse names. From the 
ex-Premier down to the veriest Bohemian of the Bohemians, from the 
highest of High-Church parsons down to the humblest maiden who 
adores at a distance with enthusiastic “curatolatry” his lovely 
“ Raphael-face,” Countess and cookmaid, gallant Guardsman and ball- 
room belle, Evangelical divine and reckless man-about-town, 


Scribimus, docti indoctique fade//as passim. 


This is an age of hasty thinking and impulsive action. Every boy 
and girl with “ but an angry fancy ” to dispose of, rushes forthwith into 
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print, and holds his or her half-fledged bantling up to the public 
admiration with touching confidence in the swan-like proportions of 
the ugly duckling. Everybody is in an immense hurry. No one has 
time to write an elaborate book ; and if he had, no one else certainly 
would have time to read it. Mr. Caxton’s great History of Human 
Error would find but few readers if it were to issue now from the 
press of Mr. Murray, even though the editorship of Pisistratus himself 
were patent on the title-page. The cleverness of the day has effer- 
vesced in literary foam-bubbles ; the novel and the essay have taken 
the places of the voluminous history and the elaborate treatise ; 
professional men who have not the leisure for profound research or 
exhaustive analysis, fill the pages of our reviews and magazines with 
ex cathedré utterances upon all the vexed questions of the day, and 
thus lead and mould the opinions of the thousand-thousand others 
who have not even their superficial knowledge. In everything the 
tendency of the age makes itself more and more felt, and that tendency 
is not on the whole a very agreeable one to contemplate. For two 
consequences flow from the state of things we have been indicating ; 
one of which was perhaps naturally to be expected, but both of which 
are certainly deeply to be deprecated. Where talent is diffused over 
so wide an area, it is hopeless to look for those results which attend 
only singular concentration and exceptional ability. If the sum of 
intellect in the world, like the sum of matter, is constant, then 
genius when diffused among hundreds and thousands leaves but a 
small modicum of talent for each. Whether this theory be sound, or 
whether the contrary opinion which makes genius and talent essentially 
different in kind as well as in degree be more entitled to credit, one 
thing at least is certain, namely, that the general diffusion of superficial 
education, and the almost universal possession of that “dangerous 
thing, a little learning,” is in its practical consequences fatal to the 
production of great and profound works. When everybody can write 
a novel or an essay to express his little thought, then nobody will be 
willing to wait patiently and study faithfully until that little thought 
shall have expanded into something which shall really impress itself 
upon the universal mind. Consequently we find that outside of the 
sphere of pure science, the present age has contributed nothing of 
importance to the wisdom of the centuries. Superficiality rules the 
hour with a rod of iron. The great characteristics of the age are a 
lack of depth and a lack of earnestness. Never since the wéaéseries 
of the Fronde gave to the vocabulary of the French people a new 
synonym for frivolity, has so great a disposition to trifle through life 
been manifest all over the world. Everywhere men seem to be 
returning to the bagatelle-loving, volatile days of their childhood, or 
at least to be crowning the red shoes and coral of their babyhood 
with the cap and bells of maturer folly. “Pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw,” they laugh and grimace and caper through life 
with the skill of practiced Polichinelli, varied only, as surrounding 
circumstances darken the lines of the picture, by the grim, ghastly 
travestie of mirth which we mark in the features of the ancient revel- 
lers in the “ Dance of Death.” Over a large portion of the civilised 
world, a desolation like that of Balclutha has been spread, and the 
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affliction which brooded over the tents of Cushan has been repeated 
in all our Southern country ; yet the pulse of humanity seems not one 
throb quicker for the thought that a great battle of the ages has been 
fought and lost for the world. 

Such, indeed, are not at all the reflections which bear sway. Far 
otherwise! The philosopher who stands at the head of British 
speculative thought is a materialist of the lowest and most material 
school, an advocate of a sort of philosophical dilettanteism which 
refuses to assert that there may not be somewhere in the universe of 
God a spot where the laws of thought may be reversed and two and 
two be found to constitute five ; whose practical effort as a nation’s 
legislator has been chiefly to confer the suffrage on women. It is not 
very long since a New York editor crossed the Atlantic in a yacht, 
and forthwith high and low are frenzied with excitement, as we can 
imagine men in the simple, earnest days of old thrilling to the 
knowledge of some newly discovered law of being, or of the disap- 
pearance from the heavens of some familiar star. A _half-crazy 
Federal sergeant undertook, a year or two ago, to walk through a 
subjugated land, unarmed and bearing unfurled the conqueror’s flag, 
and instantly his progress must be chronicled like that of the Ten 
Thousand, and we must applaud and welcome as if another Sir Galahad 
were riding through dragons and scorpions and all the power of the 
Enemy to win another San Greal ; or as if here, forsooth, was a story 
to thrill the after-time as does the tale of that other whilom ride 
through awe-hushed Coventry. The influence of the spirit of the time 
seems to come like a blight upon the energies and to permeate like a 
subtle poison through the veins of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Who does not remember how, a few Christmases ago, the greatest 
singer of our time was beguiled by the tricksy Puck who has seized 
the reins of things, to roar as gently and well-nigh as sillily as any 
sucking-dove? And now we are again threatened with some “short 
poems ” from the Laureate, and sadly forebode that he will once again, 
like the singer of old, open his mouth in a parable and declare 
sentences hard to be understood, until we wonder regretfully whether 
the right hand has indeed forgotten the cunning music of the Zofos- 
Eaters, and if there is in truth “ the little rift within the lute ” of which 
he himself so pathetically sang, making dumb all the subtle melody 
of Elaine and Guinevere. Those kings of modern thought who have 
retained their royalty so far as not to descend and gambol with the 
crowd, have, for the most part, shut their lips from vain remonstrance, 
and folded their hands from fruitless interference. Mr. Carlyle, after 
one last tug at the reins, has wearied of efforts as futile as Phaéthon’s 
and utterances as despised as Cassandra’s, and, with a parting kick 
at poor prostrate France, “the Cartouche of nations,” stands dumbly 
waiting to see the future come. Mr, Matthew Arnold, too, records 
his protest and shuts the book with regretful hand. ‘They will not 
have the “sweetness, beauty, and light” to which he points the way ; 
and he, for his part, will strive no more. “ Let,” he says— 


“Let the long contention cease, 
Geese are swans and swans are geese ; 
Let them have it how they will, 
Thou art tired, best be still!” 
18 
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A suggestive homily truly! But so the world wags, and the best 
that the most earnest can do is to keep his own skirts clean, and 
perhaps, if fate is kind to him, to leave his protest behind him on 
some monument less perishable than himself. Meanwhile, “all the 
noise and outcry of the former men” must go for nought with their 
children. The world must be entertained. Who will listen to our 
plaint? Le roi s’amuse / 

Not a digression all this, but strictly an illustration of our main 
proposition. If, however, this effervescence of cleverness has prevented 
any of the great fruits of intellectual concentration in higher spheres 
of thought, it must surely in its own peculiar department have produced 
some work which, with a due regard to the requirements of a just 
criticism, can be called “great.” If the effect of the multiplying of 
books has been the proportionate diminishing of thought, at least in 
its higher and profounder operations, we are at all events entitled to 
expect that in the inferior sphere which the intellect has chosen it 
shall be able to show a commensurate result. But is this indeed true? 
Have we after all a really great novel? The Westminster Review some 
three years ago asked and answered in the negative a very similar 
question. There were great novelists, it rather inconsistently said 
(unless indeed the critic meant by “a great novelist” one who never 
yet had written, but might at some future time be expected to write a 
great novel), but there was not a single really great novel. 

“ People will answer,” the reviewer went on to say, “ Zom ones, 
Vanity Fair, Miss Austen’s Emma, Fane Eyre, and perhaps Pickwick. 
All these are great in their way. But not one of them truly represents 
the characteristics of the nineteenth century. Many of them are 
deficient in some of the great qualities which are needed to make a 
novel. ane Eyre requires humor and knowledge of the world. 
Vanity Fair wants poetry and passion to take the highest rank in art. 
There is no such thing at present as a great novel.” 

The truth is that, with the single exception of Cervantes, there has 
never been a genius which united in itself all the qualities necessary 
for the truly great novelist. The French claim Balzac; but Balzac, 
despite his many and varied merits, lacked humanity and warmth of 
heart. He may be a great master of French human nature ; but that, 
in many respects, is so different from the human nature of the rest of 
the world that he cannot be accorded a cosmopolitan rank. As 
Charlotte Bronté well said of him: “ His novels always leave a bad 
taste in the mouth.” To the examples given by the Westminster it 
may be added that the earlier English novelists, as Miss Austen and 
Miss Burney, are lacking in perfect mastery of their art (perhaps 
unavoidably when its embryonic state at the period is considered), 
and also in breadth of thought. Bulwer wants truth and reality, and 
as has justly been observed, rather follows and echoes than leads or 
suggests thought. In a comparison then of contemporary novelists 
with reference to the standard suggested, he must be ranked highest 
who combines the greatest number of necessary qualities —such as 
humor, pathos, passion ; dramatic, descriptive, constructive power ; 
skill in the drawing and natural development of character, philosophic 
insight and sympathy with the thought and aspiration of humanity, 
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and last, but far from least, the faculty of story-telling pur et simpie, 
the art of the raconteur. Tried by this test, the list of those whom 
posterity will probably agree to call great novelists dwindles to a very 
fewnames. Dickens and Bulwer and Walter Scott must all be relegated 
to the second rank ; and indeed we are strongly inclined to doubt 
whether the magic name of Cervantes will be followed by any except 
(and even then /ongo intervallo) by those of William Makepeace 
Thackeray and the lady who is known to us as “ George Eliot.” 
These reflections have been partly suggested by the sight of a little 
volume lately issued from the press of the Messrs. Appleton, and 
entitled What to Read, and How to Read.* ‘The purpose which the 
book is intended to serve, and which may be gathered from its 
title, is a very useful one, and in many respects it succeeds in 
fulfilling its pretensions. Our business at present, however, is chiefly 
with the list of novels, romances, and tales which Dr. Moore gives 
as a guide to the student in these by-paths of literature. The list is 
professedly a select one, and yet it includes the immense number of 
two hundred and fifty-six authors, and thirteen hundred and sixty-five 
novels, each novel being counted as a single volume. Some attemp: 
is made to discriminate among the authors contained in this for- 
midable list, by dividing them into classes 1, 2, 3, and 4; and still 
further in some instances by indicating the best works of the most 
voluminous among them. ‘The division is rather arbitrary, and in 
some respects we are obliged to dissent from Dr. Moore’s classifica- 
tion. It is hardly fair, for instance, to put Grace Aguilar in the 2d 
class, and immediately after the author of Rita (who is only repre- 
sented, by the way, through a novel much inferior to that charming 
book) in the 3d. Many critics would also demur to the ranking of 
Auerbach in a class above Spielhagen, and of Wilkie Collins above 
the author of Quits and the Jnitials. Nathalie and Adele surely 
entitle Miss Kavanagh to rank higher than Anna H. Drury; and 
the author of Who Breaks, Pays, is at least worthy to stand beside the 
author of Guy Livingston. Coming down to the novels themselves, 
we are disposed to doubt the critical justice of placing AZary Barton 
and Ruth as “the best specimens of Mrs. Gaskell’s powers.” She 
displays in Sylvia’s Lovers and Wives, and Daughters a breadth and 
maturity of power to which the earlier novels can lay no claim. 
Held in Bondage is wrongly attributed to George Lawrence ; it is in 
fact by his imitator “Ouida.” Dr. Moore thinks Yohn Halifax, Chris- 
tian’s Mistake, and the Ogilvies “Miss Muloch’s most admired pro- 
dyctions.” With the exception of the first named, none of these are 
at all equal to the Head of the Family and Agatha’s Husband; while 
A Life for a Life is head and shoulders above any other book she 
ever wrote. And just here we feel strongly inclined to say a word for 
an old favorite of our boyhood, almost forgotten now in the press and 
hurry of “ emulation’s thousand sons,” but to whom the art of the novel, 
and especially historical novel-writing, owes a large debt. It is the 





* What to Read, and How to Read, being Classified Lists of Choice Reading, with Appro- 
priate Hints and Remarks, adapted to the General Reader, to Subscribers, to Libraries, and to 
Persons intending to form Collections of Books. Brought down to September, 1870. By Charles 
H. Moore, M D., formerly Professor in Oakland College, Mississippi, and in Baltimore City 
College. New York: D. Appleton & Co., Grand Street. 1871. pp. 152. Price 75 cents. 
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fashion now to sneer at G. P. R. James. Thackeray brought in the 
habit of laughing at “the solitary horseman”; and many who have 
never read one of his numerous novels, talk with glib sarcasm of the 
monotony and tedium of the author of Richelieu and Mary of Bur- 
gundy. And yet he has many and varied merits, and we doubt 
whether his romances illustrative of French history especially will 
ever be superseded in their peculiar department. They are always 
pure and elevated in tone, almost always fair and accurate in their 
historical teaching, and as a guide and incentive to the study by the 
young of the periods of which they treat, they have a high value. To 
the ones specified by Dr. Moore as the best of the series we would 
add the names of Ancient Régime, Attila, Corse de Leon, De L’ Orme, 
Fate, Henry of Guise, Fohn Marston Hall, Gipsy, Smuggler, Robber, 
Mary of Burgundy, and Philip Augustus. 

Glancing down the long catalogue of novels and romances, we are 
tempted to wonder how many of them will outlive their authors ; how 
many will be read a hundred years hence by the idle or the busy 
public of the day. Of all the tests by which a novel’s chances of life 
may be tried, perhaps the most certain and universal may be found in 
the question whether it has contributed to the world’s portrait-gallery 
any vivid and original characters, any individual sketches which by 
their truth and vigor stamp themselves deeply into the popular 
memory. Carlyle in his Zzfe of Sterling gives a striking illustra- 
tion of this when he says:—“I have remarked that a true delineation 
of the smallest man and his scene of pilgrimage through life, is 
capable of interesting the greatest man ; that all men are to an un- 
speakable degree brothers, each man’s life a strange emblem of every 
man’s ; and that human portraits faithfully drawn are of all pictures 
the welcomest on human walls.” Carlyle perhaps intended only to 
speak of portraits of real men, actual fighters in the world’s battle, 
sufferers in the world’s woe ; but the remark applies with equal force 
to those fictitious personages who, to some of us, are invested with a 
reality far surpassing that of common flesh and blood —an identity 
quite beyond the power of death or Lethe to destroy. It is not 
venturing too much to say that Napoleon I. will be forgotten before 
Mr. Pickwick, and the Iron Duke himself before Dugald Dalgetty. 
Scott and Dickens indeed must head any list constructed upon this 
principle ; and for this very reason, perhaps, their novels have a better 
chance of perennial life than those of any other novelists of the 
century. It is true that neither of these great writers has Shakspeare’s 
faculty of individuating even the most typical and representative 
characters, so that Shylock shall be not only the ideal Jew but also 
the actual personal man, and Cordelia not merely the fairest and 
purest type of feminine excellence but also the individual woman 
whom we know and love for herself alone. Dickens’s characters are 
all upon a plane below Scott’s, and the latter on his part but rarely 
rivals his master in that perfect blending of the personal with the 
universal of which we have spoken ; but for all this, their “human 
portraits” are true and real enough to ensure their immortality. 
Thackeray will contribute Colonel Newcome and Major Pendennis 
and Becky Sharp; and Bulwer may fairly follow with Gentleman 
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Waife and Arabella Crane and Mr. Caxton and Doctor Riccabocca. 
From almost every novel of George Eliot faces of men and women, 
already in their short life grown “familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,” come trooping up. Adam Bede and Dinah and poor 
little Hetty ; and Tom and Maggie, with all their aunts and uncles ; 
Mrs. Poyser and Tito Melema, and poor noble Romola, and a host of 
others, swell the well-loved train. Even Wilkie Collins, master- 
mechanic and skilful plotter though he be, has given us Count Fosco 
and Captain Wragge, and we are very grateful for them. 

The list might be indefinitely prolonged, but even the patience of 
magazine editors has limits, and we must pass on to the few words 
which we wish to say about some other parts of Dr. Moore’s book, 
merely observing before we leave this point that in the catalogue of 
novels, etc., Pigue is erroneously attributed to the author of Zhe 
Initials, and that charming extravaganza the Water-Badies is given as 
by an anonymous author, whereas it has long been acknowledged by 
its true parent, the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

We would recommend to Dr. Moore to add to his list under the 
head “ Ecclesiastical History,” Neale’s Holy Eastern Church with its 
sequel relating to the Patriarchate of Alexandria. Both these fulfil a real 
want upon the subjects of which they treat. To the title “ Biography, 
etc.,” may with advantage be added Izaak Walton’s Zives, Hazlitt’s 
Life and Letters, A. H. Clough’s Remains, F. W. Faber’s Zife and 
Letters, the Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby, and Julius Hare’s Life and 
Remains of Fohn Sterling. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—almost a 
model biography—is only mentioned by Dr. Moore in a supple- 
mental list. It certainly deserves a foremost place, as does also the 
famous Guesses at Truth by the brothers Hare, a book which contains 
more suggestive thought in a small compass than can be gleaned 
from a thousand works of far greater pretension. 

But space fails us, and we must bring these rather rambling lucubra- 
tions to an abrupt close. We had intended to say something about 
several of the minor novelists of the day ; and with Dr. Moore’s list 
as our text, to show how almost every great social and political 
problem of our time has been seized upon, and enforced, illustrated, 
or preached down by these busy echoers and indicators of the spirit 
of the age. But this must wait a more convenient season ; and in the 
meantime we can cordially recommend Dr. Moore’s little manual as 
in many respects a valuable guide and helper in its particular field. 


Faust. 





ROMAN SEPULCHRES. 


G6 HERE to now, Signor?” 
“The Via Appia.” 

“ For what time shall I engage the carriage, Signor?” 

“For the whole day.” 

The above repeated questions and their answers passed between 
me and my regularly employed Italian guide in the City of Rome, in 
front of the “ Pension Anglo-Americano,” one mild October morning, 
less than eighteen months ago. 

We had determined to invest this day in making an assault, “ vi et 
armis,” upom the tombs, sepulchres of all sorts, vaults, excavations, 
columbaria, catacombs, etc., etc., in and about the “ Eternal City.” 

A day was none too long for our purposes. Trotting along at top 
speed, two fine black horses whisked us rapidly around the sharp 
corners and through the narrow lanes here denominated streets, and 
speedily brought us into the ancient quarter of the city. I was not 
aware until informed of the fact by Andrea, the guide, who rode upon 
the box above us, that there was a peculiar breed of horses used in 
Rome, called the “ Roman horse.” ‘They are jet black, with sweeping 
long tails, and of medium size. I once saw forty carriages following 
the Pope’s coach, all, the last included, drawn by these same coal- 
black horses. 

“What very singular looking oxen!” exclaimed my companion, 
calling attention to some thirty or forty cattle standing around a barn 
door. 

“ Not oxen, Signora, not oxen,” said Andrea ; “those are buffaloes.” 

These must not for a moment be confounded with the animal 
improperly so called which roams over the American prairies, and of 
which the distinctive appellation is the bison. The Italian buffalo 
has no hump, as the bison has; is of a dark, reddish-brown color, 
and has the most enormous curved horns. They are used for all the 
purposes which mark the employment of the common ox. 

On we swept, the streets becoming narrower and muddier at every 
step, until, not far from the old Roman wall, the carriage stopped 
beside the gate of a vineyard, with a flight of narrow stone steps 
leading up from the road to the level of the garden, some ten feet 
above. The Italian at work in the vineyard needed no information as 
to our wants, but speedily led the way to what appeared in its exterior 
to be a very low brick house, whose walls were not ten feet high, and 
the roof of which was so very close to the ground as to present a 
picture of a sort of stunted or dwarfed house. The door in one 
corner revealed a square apartment, partly above and partly below 
ground —the former being the amount of space enclosed by the roof 
and the four above-named walls ; the latter being an excavation upon 
whose curbed sides the house had been built, and the whole forming 
a large square room, the floor of which was twenty feet below the 
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level of the ground. In the centre arose a square pier of masonry, 
reaching very nearly to the unceiled roof. A flight of stone steps led 
from the door above-mentioned to the bottom of the room. The 
reader is now in possession of all the various points necessary to a 
description, save one: the four walls of the room and the four sides 
of the pier were pierced with pigeon-holes, like the mouths of ovens, 
with two jars inserted in each hole, the mouths of which jars were 
upon a level with the floors of the apertures. The jars were originally 
furnished with sealed lids, though these have been long ago forced 
open and destroyed. 

Now for the object of all this. Each jar once contained the ashes 
of a human being. Whether the calcined dust represented one body 
or more, cannot now be discovered. The size of the jars forbid the 
opinion that more than two, at farthest, were deposited in the same 
jar. 

These structures were called columbaria, from columba, a pigeon ; 
the word meaning literally a pigeon-house. The appellation arose 
from the resemblance of these niches to pigeon-holes. 

The niches occur in perfectly regular horizontal lines, one above 
another, both in the four walls of the excavated apartment and in the 
four sides of the centre-pier, and they reach from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

The particular columbarium which we visited belonged to the 
adherents of the Cesar family, and was appropriated to the remains 
of their freedmen, clients, etc. The bodies of the family proper had 
an entirely different receptacle, which we afterwards inspected. 

Driving back a small distance, we were stopped at still another 
vineyard, and, upon entrance, were carried into the subterranean 
vaults wherein once rested the mortal parts of the noble family of the 
Scipios. Dark, deep dungeons, far under ground, with galleries con- 
necting together the different apartments, constituted the home of 
these long-forgotten dead of another age. Absolutely rayless darkness 
wrapped the whole in its lifeless folds ; and the faint glimmer of the 
tallow candles carried by the guide made the light in truth as much 
as in poetry “counterfeit a gloom.” ‘The stone coffins wherein the 
bodies of such as were not burned wer? deposited, were arranged in 
excavated niches in the sides of the various apartments. The cele- 
brated Scipio Barbatus was buried here, and the sarcophagus contain- 
ing his body was removed hence upon the excavation of the tomb, 
and placed, where it may still be seen, in the Vatican. 

“Where to now, Signor?” propounded Andrea, the indefatigable. 

“Out upon the Appian Way,” was the direction. 

Huge stones, of enormous size and thickness, jointed together only 
so far as their natural shape would permit, made our drive over to 
the “Via Appia” a rough one. There the road lies though, just as 
the proud old patrician first made it, and there it will be likely to 
lie until the “crack of doom.” 

Two miles from the Porta di St. Sebastian stands — 

“a stern round tower of other days, 


Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army’s baffled strength delays. 
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Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 

What treasure lay so locked, so hid ?— A woman’s grave.” 
(Childe Harold.) 


This is the tomb of Cacilia Metella, wife of Crassus, and daughter of 
Quintus Czcilius Metellus, erected nearly 2000 years ago. It is a 
circular tower of stone, nearly 70 feet high, with a beautiful frieze and 
cornice, and, formerly, with a roof, which has long ago disappeared. 
On a marble panel on the side facing the Via Appia is carved the 
inscription, 


CAcILL# * D * Cretici * F * METELL#% - CRAss!I 


The exterior carving was once doubtless beyond description in its 
splendor. ’Tis all gone now. The interior is a plain bricked 
chamber, in which formerly stood the marble sarcophagus now to be 
seen standing in the Farnese Palace. During the Middle Ages this 
magnificent monument, like several others, was converted into a 
fortress. 

Our next investigation was into a sepulchre of a widely different 
nature. Thus far the reader has accompanied us among the dead- 
and-gone dust of the pagan Romans. A flight of steps leading from 
the level of the ground in a garden admitted us to an artificially 
constructed landing, from which a second stairway carried us still 
lower down to a subterranean gallery, forty feet under ground. These 
were the entrances to one of the far-famed CaTacomss or ROME. 

Whatever may have been the original purposes of these extensive 
ramifications, there is no doubt about the fact that they were used by 
the early Christians as sepulchres for the burial of their dead. The 
gallery above-mentioned was a dark and dismal corridor, permeating 
to an almost incredible extent, with branches running out from the 
main trunk, and with occasional chambers in which several galleries 
met. This prodigious network of subterranean passages is composed 
of galleries aforesaid, varying in length and height,—in general, say 
eight feet high, by four feet wide. The roof is slightly vaulted, and 
commonly has no other support than the sides. In these latter are 
excavated, one above the other, the Christian graves, called Zocu/z. Each 
grave was originally closed with a marble slab, upon which was carved 
the name of the occupant. A grave with an arch over it is called 
arcosolium, while chambers sufficiently large for chapels or family 
vaults are termed cudicula. These galleries in all cover an extent of 
587 miles in length, and are the sepulchre of more than 6,000,000 
human beings. 

We were furnished each with a wax candle, and even then the 
darkness seemed almost tangible. I never before realised God’s 
words to Moses, viz :—“ Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, that 
there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, even darkness which 
may be felt.” 

The faint glimmer of the tapers revealed walls regularly pierced 
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with tiers of excavations for coffins, until the gallery widened into an 
apartment used as a vault or as a chapel. In these were seen 
sarcophagi, and the walls were frescoed with paintings of our 
Saviour and the Apostles, of the early saints, the Holy Virgin, etc. 
I must confess that the awful, deadening sense of utter darkness 
palsied every emotion of reverence, every sentiment of sympathy, 
every feeling of any sort indeed save that of dread inspired by the 
terrible darkness. Why need I tell of our wanderings for hours 
through this sub-terrestrial city of the dead ; of the occasional flesh- 
less skeleton of some faithful follower of our Lord ; of the numberless 
loculi, arcosolia, and cubicula, which met us at every turn; of the 
frescoes done by hands which have been dust for well-nigh a score of 
centuries, depicting forms and shapes now dead, decayed and for- 
gotten! I may as well acknowledge it—I was glad to get out of 
there! A puff of air, a false step causing the extinction of a taper, 
a faithless or ignorant guide, and the doom of wandering for the 
remnant of a miserable existence through this dreary labyrinth of 
gloom was ours! Never was God’s bright sunlight and blessed air 
of heaven more gladly hailed than by us as we came above ground 
once more at another vent a great distance off from the one at which 
we entered. 

“Where to now, Sigrior?” 

“Home, home, Andrea,— home 
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SONNETS. 


I. 


C6 SHES to ashes —dust to dust,” we say, 
As fall the clods upon the coffin-lid, 

And to our eyes the tear-drops start unbid, 
When in their sepulchres our loved we lay. 
There loathsome worms shall banquet on their clay, 

Through thought’s once regal halls will crawl and swarm, 
On beauty’s cheek and eye will feast, and prey 

On dumb, cold lips we kissed when red and warm. 
Whilst Reason shrinks and shudders at the sight, 

When to her sobs the grave makes no reply, 
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And her dim, flickering lamp expires in night, 

Faith hears the trump that rends the flaming sky, 
Sees man awake from dust to hope and light, 

And put on robes of Immortality! 


II. 


The body dies, but is the soul then dead ? 
I asked of Nature, but her lips were sealed. 
Only in Holy Writ is it revealed 
How life begins when mortal breath has fled ; 
How like a bird that finds a sunny home, 
Yet still returning seeks her nest in spring, 
The absent soul, though through the stars it roam, 
Will come again with loving, tireless wing, 
To claim its ruined shrine, which then shall rise 
A palace from the ashes of the tomb! 
Souls never die, but wait elsewhere their doom. 
A heart-throb may decide our destinies, 
And yet we fondle toys or grope in gloom, 
When like the eagle we should cleave the skies! 


III. 


As honey found on Grecia’s classic plain 
Still keeps the scent of flowers from which distilled, 
And birds in Java’s spicy groves that build, 

Rich odors in their plumage still retain ; 

E’en thus the mind a faithful record bears 
Of passing thoughts, which, though they seem to pale, 

Yet never fade, but from the dust of years 
Oft start afresh, and make the spirit quail. 

Alas! our own dark thoughts shall light our hell ; 
Inscribed upon the soul, perchance now dim, 
They yet may glare like spectres gaunt and grim, 

Once wrought upon a prisoner’s gloomy cell ; 
Invisible by day, they stared on him 

All night, like grinning fiends, fixed, dire and fell! 


SAMUEL SELDEN. 








RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS. 
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"? art is an old problem of early school-days, which, if it 
had been intended for an allegory, would make one think 
of fine John Bunyan. It was doubtless concocted by some steady- 
going pedagogue, of mathematico-religious proclivities, who little 
dreamed how he was therein symbolising the strange question which, 
in wonderfully different shapes and guises, may now be considered 
the one question of history, of current politics, of current socialism, 
of current science, of current poetry, of current religion :— 

A boy, quotha, starts to church : every minute he steps three feet forward, 
but is blown by the wind two feet backward; the church being (given) 
miles distant,—to find the time in which he will reach it. 

Now Humanity is a boy (as yet), and he has started to church ; but 
the time is windy, and the wind is against him, insomuch that his 
heart, which is naturally devout, is fain to cry out, “ How long, O ye 
heavens that rule the winds,— how long?” 

Doubtless, in spite of its distinct appearance, the Church of All- 
Workers is yet a long way off; doubtless, young Hopeful will pass 
many a lonely quagmire where warlocks and jack-o’-lanterns will 
confuse him ; doubtless, he will often, in the school-boy way, make 
long défours in order to avoid those graveyards of history in which his 
hot fancy has beheld ghostly calamities stalking among the dead and 
menacing the living ; doubtless, he will often have to regret taking 
those side-paths to right or left which began so charmingly and ended 
so dismally in gloomy forest or trackless moor; and perhaps he will 
meet by the way one or two wise-hearted, white-headed folk who will 
cry, “ Courage, little man! The church is far, but a brave heart will 
take thee to it.” And so, after rare adventures he will get there — 
if the head-wind will let him. 

Will it? A parlous question! For some men, when they hear it, 
droop their heads and whisper that the two opposing forces of leg- 
muscle and wind are precisely equal ; that while Humanity has been 
sturdily stepping out for six or more thousand years, he has been as 
sturdily thrust back for six or more thousand years, and that he is 
now exactly where he started ; though truly time has changed the looks 
of things about him in the interval. Humanity is foolish, say these 
men, to suppose that he is marching forward: he is only marking 
time, and he will die in his original foot-tracks, for the Devil is in the 
wind. 

It cannot be questioned (to abandon the allegory) that man’s work, 
whose result we call civilisation, has two powerful tendencies, one of 
which is forward and the other backward; and recent events have 
caused many worthy people to fear that at present these two tendencies 
are in equilibrio, or even that the backward tendency is beginning to 
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exceed the forward. They observe that at each new upstarting of 
man’s energy —and what age has seen so many as this ?— the result- 
ing invention or discovery, be it in material or in spiritual matters, 
immediately inures to the benefit of do¢h the tendencies of civilisation. 
These two tendencies, they conclude, are like two expert duellists, 
who by the constant attrition of mutual parry and thrust are con- 
tinually sharpening each other’s swords, and continually finding 
occasion to bewail advantage gained at the expense of advantage 
conferred. 

For instance, “Look at the sea-cable,” cries Progress; “how 
beautiful were the greetings of the East and West!” 

“ Ay,” reply the Equilibrium men ; “but the sea-telegraph brings 
nearly as much war-news as peace-news, and it talks as rapidly in the 
service of wealthy falsehood as of needy truth!” 

“Well, but what say you to the multitude of the type-foundries?” 
again inquires confident Progress: “see how the heathen are lit with 
Bibles every year!” 

“So,” rejoins Equilibrium sturdily, “and observe also how the 
breakfast-tables of the enlightened are darkened every morning with 
seduction-cases and crim.-con. reports, and chaffings and vile abuse 
and blasphemies, well and legibly printed in the newspapers! ” 

“How about steam, then?” shouts Progress, getting red in the 
face. “Shortly, steam will take you from New York to the Rocky 
Mountains in a week!” 

“True,” whispers Equilibrium, in stage-tragic voice, “true; and 
steam already runs whiskey distilleries enough to throw the whole 
world into delirium tremens ; and three thieves to one honest man will 
make time by your railroad.” 

In view of the respectability of these parties and the consequent 
weight of their opinions, it is surely worth the while of earnest people 
to look more closely into the age, to note the two opposing forces in our 
civilisation, and to see which one of these is really availing itself of 
the new resources offered by exhaustless invention. With more force 
now than ever before, it may be said that to comprehend his epoch is 
at once the most difficult and the most pressing emergency of the 
thinker, of the sober citizen, or of the selfish demagogue. For he 
who to-day says “ Let us look into the time,” speaks a thrilling word. 
Into what time does he invite us? Into the twentieth century! 
That old road we called the nineteenth century is ended ; we stand at 
the mile-post with beating hearts and gaze up the unfamiliar avenue 
ofa newera. And the emergency is difficult. In this era-dawn, it is 
as if we rubbed our eyes at daybreak. We are amazed at the singular 
dawn-noises and dawn-sights which present themselves on all sides in 
wild contrasts. Yonder are the dim forms of the night-animals 
slinking away into the forest, and growling in bloody fights for lairs 
and refuges ; about us is the sterterous upstarting of day-animals, 
hungry for prey; above all the blood and the snarling bends the 
morning-sky ; and the morning-star, that love-light in the misty blue 
eye overhead, gleams upon the serene dew. Who at such a moment 
is so calm of soul that he can scrutinise the low clouds yonder, and 
prophesy sunshine or foul weather for the day? Yes, that central 
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idea which has for a considerable period been controlling with cen- 
tripetal force the vast revolving circle of circumstance, and which we 
have been denominating the nineteenth century, has abdicated its 
position ; and a new idea, which we will doubtless call the twentieth 
century, is but now settling itself in the central seat of power. What 
is this new idea, and in what direction will it whirl the old passionate 
energies of men? Which of the two prime opposing forces in man 
will succeed in leaguing with it? This is the problem which demands 
solution in some sort alike at the hands of the public and the private 
citizen, of the honest and the villainous, of the benefactor and the 
robber. Of course, he who exaggerates the difficulty of a problem 
and then proceeds to solve it in sight of the people may be justly 
accused of charlatanry. To disarm such accusation, this present 
writer declares that his aim is not to solve but only to clear the way 
for solution ; and if in so modest emprise his success be to lighten by 
one stroke the labor of stronger and wiser men, then his most soaring 
hope will alight and fold contented wing. 

A soul and a sense linked together in order to fight each other 
more conveniently, compose a man. A fearful double is he; and 
these two combatants, when all is said, are simply the two duellists 
that sharpen each other’s swords, and are the two confronting powers 
of fhe boy struggling forward and the wind pressing backward. This 
conflict of soul and sense is precisely the old conflict of Roman 
Patrician and Plebeian. Sense is luxurious ; luxury is called sensu- 
ality: sense is brutal because it knows only itself ; sense is fastidiously 
nice in small matters ; sense measures precisely with dainty rule and 
square, and calls its measurements conventionalities —all of which 
are Patrician characteristics. Soul, on the other hand, is essentially 
Plebeian. Soul loves and hates, and grasps and flings away, and 
laughs and weeps in a thoroughly loud, vulgar way — vulgar at least 
from the Patrician view of the proprieties. Now the Plebs won in 
Rome ; and soul must win in life. The Patrician is always old, the 
Plebeian is always young. The old luxurious patrician East is full of 
“Hindoo life-weariness ;” but the young plebeian West is 

¢——— YOUN. 
As Eve with Nature’s daybreak on her brow.” 


Sense drops his languid hands and sighs for a new titillation, 
which, when he has got it, can elicit from him only some gentle 
trituration of gloved hands in the way of applause; soul offers him a 
fresh dewy enthusiasm of love, a brave morning-energy of life. Now 
if, in spite of this conflict and contrasi, the Patrician sense should 
awake to the nobleness of the Third Estate, should voluntarily 
abandon his own pseudo-nobility and fall into the wild ranks of the 
Plebeians, like the old Roman Tribune of history, like the Romney 
Leigh of fiction, considering his apparent disgrace a true promotion — 
then would the rightful progress of man go on. 

It is hoped to prove that this is not only the right progress of 
humanity, but that it is and has been the actual historic progress of 
men and things and events. For as time flows on, man and nature 
steadily etherealise. As time flows on, the sense-kingdom continually 
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decreases and the soul-kingdom continually increases, and this not by 
the destruction of sense’s subjects, but by a system of promotions in which 
sensuous things, constantly etherealising, constantly acquire the dignity of 
spiritual things, and so diminish their own number and increase the other. 
This paradoxical ennobling-by-disgrace of the material into the 
spiritual expresses the historic development of the world. Over this 
route Nature and Art, like a bird’s shadow and a bird, have flown up 
to to-day. By this course politics and religion, which are respectively 
the body and the soul of life, have acquired their present features. 

And first with the first. 

Nature, in that fine ramble of hers along the shore of the great 
deep (a ramble which we call Time), has been good enough to write 
and strew along the sand at intervals short monographs of auto- 
biography which remain for our reading. These quaint epistles of 
Nature, like all women’s letters, full of blots, of erasures, of false 
syntax, of queer spelling, of ejaculations, of double underscorings, of 
marvellous punctuations, of confidential disclosures, of tiger-hates, of 
lily-loves ; these rare incoherent letters, in one line repeating starry 
compliments, in another retailing muddy scandals of old convulsions 
and hideousnesses,—a scripture complex with crossings and re- 
crossings of the page, a composition intricate with breaks and clauses 
and parentheses ; these violet-stained letters, I say, of our sweetheart 
Nature, all breathe one tone in respect of the constant etherealising 
process which she has been undergoing. He who collates her earliest 
letters with her latest will discover that whereas she was a stormy 
virago of sixty, she has now been magically rejuvenated and is 
become marvellously like to a gentle and dainty-fingered maiden of 
sixteen. What Frederic von Hardenberg has called the “ old Titanic 
times” of Nature, “in which all objects lay strewn about the earth like 
the remains of a terrific repast” ; times in which volcanoes flamed 
and earthquakes cracked, and glaciers crawled and avalanches fell, 
and oceans overbrimmed, and islands rose above or sank beneath the 
sea ; times in which land, air, and water were horrible with megather- 
ium and pterodactyl and ichthyosaurus ; these times are gone, things 
are less hideous and behave more gently. To-day we have from 
Nature rather dews than avalanches ; to-day she gives us more of the 
fruitful mould and less of the barren rock; to-day sees petroleum- 
wells and healing-springs instead of volcanoes ; to-day the woods 
emerge from the gloom of giant ferns, and revel in the lights and 
odors of tiny flowers ; to-day we pluck fruit from off rocks that once 
starved a fir. 

But more than this. Nature has in these days really caught the 
spirit of man. In the Greek times, Nature rose half-way to the dignity 
of man with her oreads and nymphs and fauns ; in our times she has 
risen a// the way. If Tennyson stroll into a glen, the genius oct is 
now not a hamadryad but a veritable human soul ; and to Tennyson 
(and through him to us) the tree laughs and loves and hates, and is 
jealous and generous and selfish, like any man. The sea should not 
mourn for his lost Triton ; for the sea should now have done playing 
like a sea-god, and should rage passionately and repose grandly like 
aman. The modern poets have flown out and put a star on the 
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forehead of each rock and tree and cloud and wave ; it is the star of 
love and grief which is worn by purified men. For, listen! Yonder 
in England grows a “Talking Oak” that talks as well as Tennyson ! 
Verily we have heard nothing like it since on yon Midsummer’s 
Night the wall held forth of Pyramus and Thisbe, and good Demetrius 
swore it was the wittiest partition that ever he heard discourse. A 
very English oak, a right gnarled fellow with root, trunk, and branches, 
watching the world revolve about him as if he had a man’s eye ; 
swearing “ By summers!” plumping an acorn with fatherly pride 
into the bosom of a maiden sleeping therebeneath, and returning 
thanks for this honor which had befallen his progeny ; and lastly, 
weeping and sighing, which was most human of all. In this fine 
forest of Master Tennyson is another tree that thrills with an inward 
agony ; and down upon it gazes the sun, which is become a human 
eye, with fringed storms for eyelashes ; and the by-passed tempests 
moan and call out of other lands. And Coleridge’s mountain-top 
struggles all the night with troops of stars; and Swinburne has over- 
heard some sea-conversation which he has translated into good 
Engiish ; and angelic Shelley, and sweet Christina Rossetti, and deep- 
thoughted Elizabeth Browning, and quaint Jean Ingelow, and over-brim- 
ming Ruskin, and sad Maurice de Guérin, and that tempest Victor 
Hugo, and dainty John Keats, and all-mingling Jean Paul, and priestly 
Novalis, and a thousand more poets in verse and prose, have proven 
to us how human physical nature has become by translating Nature’s 
maiden-fantasies for the general ear. So that now-a-days not only 
may the geniuses of the world—those ministers plenipotentiary at 
the court of Nature — hold diplomatic interviews and discourse high 
topics with her, but so well have they made her language known and 
so gracious has she proven, that all the commonest domestic folk may 
run out and chit-chat with her, whenever they will, a million at a 
time. 

Nature, therefore (to return to the soberer philosophic method), 
does really spiritualise herself as time rolls on, into a genuine 
companion and friend of man. She does really come under the 
influence of that great central idea of the ages which presides over 
the conclave of special ideas controlling special epochs —the idea of 
etherealisation. A most provoking word! For it so nearly expresses 
and yet does wot express that process which combines the two ideas 
of an old woman become beautiful by rejuvenation and of a young 
woman becoming wise and gentle and pure by age. Now if Nature 
be the glancing shadow, and Art the living singing-bird above it, 
surely the motions of the shadow will be but copies of the flutterings 
of the bird; and we shall expect to find that Art, too, has been 
spiritualising itself, has been forsaking its Titanic days and chastening 
its frolic awkwardness, has been learning to rely more on soul and 
less on sense, has been divesting itself of unsightly material props 
and supports ; has been, in short, etherealising and floating in the 
thin air of the spiritual. An exhaustive treatise on this department 
of the question would have to contain separate volumes devoted to 
each of these following subjects, namely, a searching analysis of the 
past and present conditions and characteristics of architecture, 
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sculpture, painting, music, poetry, and prose, together with various 
discourses under the head of the useful arts. But this present paper 
must content itself to etch, by single and therefore necessarily inexact 
outline-strokes, the contrasting portraits of these arts as existing 
heretofore and now. 

As for architecture, one scarcely knows in this day whether it has 
not voluntarily abandoned its old tendencies towards preaching, and 
gone into business with the conviction that commerce pays better 
than piety. What time has architecture to spend on churches, when 
here are thousands of railroad depéts and newspaper-buildings and 
dry-goods stores thronging around him, jingling their pocketsful of 
money and offering heavy prices for airiness, lightness, and rapidity 
of. construction? Yet in spite of the fact that architecture has 
become rather one of the useful than of the fine arts, in those very 
words “airiness, lightness, and rapidity” has been indicated the 
veritable etherealising change which it has undergone. Trinity Church 
compared with an Egyptian temple, is as Tennyson compared with 
Milton ; the massive force of the former has been refined into the 
spiritual power of the latter, a power full as strong and greatly less 
unwieldy. And so when architecture builds now-a-days a place for 
the wealthy who die, there arises, not a pyramid to lie like a dead- 
weight on the breast of the dead, but some airy and light mausoleum 
whose taper proportions direct our thought rather to the soul that is 
risen out of the grave than to the inert bones that decay within it. 

And what of sculpture? Well—and let no one cry out until he 
has read to the end —here is Webster’s statue in marble, or Washing- 
ton’s equestrian eédo/on in bronze. What? Webster, with white eyes, 
with white hair, with white draperies? Or Washington, with bronze 
eyes, bronze hair, and a bronze horse? We approach these statues, 
then, with a preliminary chilling sense of unreality; and we crush 
back this sense: all felt and done half unconsciously. But we observe 
that the statues are well executed, that they indicate faithful study, 
that the pose is good ; and we say to our friend :—“ It is a fine imita- 
tion: how natural is the hand! how perfect that nail!” Why, this is 
precisely the criticism of Gellert’s Fool ; only, here, wisdom and folly 
agree, and the judgment is a true one. For imagine a Greek led in 
to see the Phidian Jove. There sits the majesty of Olympus, amid 
thunderbolts and winged Victories; the Greek’s eye is misty, and 
looks at the statue through a rosy dream ; a divine breath from the 
god’s lip penetrates to the man’s soul, which grows tense therewith, as 
a cloud is tense with lightning. Will the Greek step close and pick 
at the great toe-nail to see if it be well chiseled? Imagine it! He 
rather walks slowly out and dreams, through the streets, of heaven 
and of immortality, and the like. Now the power, factitious or other- 
wise, of Jove had informed his statue, and made it, guoad the Greek, 
transparent, so that the Greek looked ¢hrough the statue, and not a¢ 
it. Sculpture, fer Phidias’ genius, wielded this power of Jove, and so 
cast an unearthly glamor over the incongruities of its work. But, un- 
fortunately (for sculpture at least), sculpture has lost this power. 
Webster and Washington were great men, but not gods ; we approach 
their statues with reverential but not with frenzied souls ; we are calm 
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enough to judge in the matter of nails and eyes ; and we are, unwit- 
tingly, at once true enough and cruel enough to stab poor sculpture to 
the heart, when we walk away smiling and saying :—“ How fine the 
nail!” For Art does not imitate: it creates; and if the artist has 
only imitated Webster in stone, and has not veritably re-created Web- 
ster in our soul,—then Webster, the artist, and we, all three, are to be 
commiserated. So that sculpture, like architecture, has grown at once 
more rich and less exalted by abandoning religion to take up trade ; 
and though in this lower capacity it still in all respects bears out the 
theory which has been enunciated, yet as a useful art it is not to be 
now treated of. The truth of the whole matter seems to be that Art, 
striving in these modern times for that most rare combination, ‘ruth 
and reality, has come to regard sculpture as a glaring unreality em- 
bodied, and has purified herself of it ; has knocked it away as a mere 
material prop, weak in itself and unnecessary for support. It is 
impossible, however, to speak of modern sculpture without referring to 
what is perhaps the brightest example of genius in that art yet afforded 
by our country. I mean the small groups of Rogers, some of which 
are still to be seen in the public show-room of Schaus, on Broadway. 
Little mention has been made of these groups ; but surely genius had 
a hand on the chisel there. And one cites them with all the more 
pleasure since they in all respects bear out the theory which it has 
been partially attempted to enunciate — the theory of etherealisation, 
of spiritualisation. They are genuine creations : the black man, there, 
for all his turned-up toes and his patched knee, will start some high 
thoughts in the minds of the meditative ; and the little cottage-porch, 
whose vines are thrilling with the lingering kiss of the departing 
soldier on his trim lassie’s lips, sends a man’s soul wandering away 
amid a multitude of sweet and-sad things. These groups afford 
perhaps the only field now left to sculpture. They engage themselves 
with the domesticities of our life; and by as much as home-life is 
tenderer than camp-life, by as much as an idyll is more heavenly than 
an epic, by so much are these groups more ethereal than the groups 
of ancient sculpture. 

Signs exist that painting, as such, will follow its brethren of the 
compass and chisel. If, however, this word be considered as the 
general name of that art which depicts upon flat surfaces by means 
of perspective and light and shade, then better things must be said 
of it. As photography, as engraving upon wood, stone and metals, 
painting has suffered a rare sea-change on this long voyage of man. 
It has abandoned the purple and gold in which it long ruled over 
men ; it has come down upon us in a rare new avatar of the colorless 
photograph and engraving. These two, besides having copied most 
of the beautiful old pictures, give us daily a thousand new things full 
as beautiful. How grand is painting, then, as simple shade and 
light! The dark, the bright ; night, day ; death, life ; how all these 
ideas couple and symbolise each other! And how impartially, like 
death, has. painting knocked at the doors of all palaces and huts in 
the land since it became only colorless; and how radiantly, like 
life, has painting lit up the humble as well as the pretentious homes 
in the land since it became photography and engraving! Like two 
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new worlds, each half-lit and half-shaded at once, and each bearing a 
whole worldful of rare and strange beauties upon its surface, float 
forth these two newly-discovered planets, and glitter in a free heaven 
for all to see. No man may have a home now-a-days that is all 
unlovely. The poorest may have a picture that the richest would 
prize ; and the richest can scarcely buy a picture whose faithful 
eidolon is not attainable by the poorest. See, then, how this art, 
painting, has risen and floated away free as air and sunshine into all 
homes and all wastes, simply by having lightened itself of the purely 
material load of color! So that painting, also, like nature, like 
architecture, like sculpture, etherealises ; and we get from it now rather 
tender home-scenes than barbarous battle-scenes ; rather little ones 
saying prayers at mothers’ knees than bloody-heeled conquerors soiling 
the plain. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE OLD BACHELOR’S MARRIED LIFE. 


66 AO you really think you could manage your wife, if you had 
one?” 

Fred looked at me in that curious way of his as he asked the 
question, and gave the fire a vigorous blow that sent a legion of sparks 
flying up the chimney. 

“T don’t shink I could: I am certain of it.” 

“The vanity of you old bachelors! it is almost incredible! Now 
if you were to say that you were certain / could, it would be more 
reasonable ; but I don’t mean to try — not just yet.” 

“The vanity of you young fellows, you mean: it is positively incred- 
ible! Do you intend to insinuate that 7—/, with my talents for 
management, could not control such a simple thing as a woman? 
Look at my horses, my dogs: where will you find better broken or 
more obedient animals? ‘There are Quixote and Blanche and Ponto, 
for example.” (Here Quixote, the lank-visaged black setter, rose 
from his station near my chair and laid his head upon my knee ; and 
Blanche and Ponto, the pointers, sleepily rapped with their tails upon 
the floor in the corner whither they were exiled). “ You are glad 
enough to borrow them when you are going out to shoot; and yet 
you would say that 7 could not manage —as if I could not manage 
anything that I chose! And there is Marie Stuart; she is tolerably 
well-broken, though I grant she does not compare in docility or in 
anything else with Harold. Ah! I am not as young as I was then. 
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You should have seen Harold, Fred ; a magnificent horse he was ; 
and for docility, strength, speed, and —” 

“Oh, yes ; I have heard all about him ; he is buried under the large 
cedar in the pasture.” 

Did the rogue mean that I was in the habit of descanting at too 
great length on the merits of my former favorite, and on the feats of 
my youthful days? 4 

“ But, my dear fellow,” he continued, “horses and dogs are com- 
paratively easy to manage: you would be like plastic wax in the hands 
of any woman who thought it worth while to mould you into a proper 
state of obedience.” 

“I should be no such thing, you irreverent youngster! I ac- 
knowledge that Blanche is a little more fond of having her own way 
than Ponto or Quixote here, and that Marie Stuart takes more unac- 
countable freaks into her head than poor Harold would have dreamed 
of in his wildest days ; but they end by obeying.” 

“You are incorrigible. ‘Whom the gods destroy, they first blind.’ 
I fully expect to see you and the Don there suffering for your temerity 
some day.” 

Quixote turned his head towards Fred, and gave a slow, reproachful 
wag of his tail. 

“The very dog protests against your depreciatory remarks, Fred ; 
therefore there is the less occasion for me to comment upon them. 
But I have a great mind to try the experiment, on purpose to convince 
you that I can manage a wife.” 

“T dare you to do it!” laughed Fred, as he rose to go. “Well, I 
shall leave you to your cogitations now, for my friend of the skull and 
cross-bones yonder is going to inform us that I should have been at 
home half an hour ago.” 

Just then the tall old-fashioned clock in the corner rang out the 
hour in a wheezy, asthmatic manner. 

“T can’t stop to count its groans, but I know mother and the girls 
are peeping vainly through the window-panes into the darkness for 
some sign of the laggard. So good-night, Forester. Come, Wasp.” 

I accompanied him to the front door, and stood there until the 
clatter of his horse’s feet and the sharp barking of his little terrier 
died away in the distance. 

Fred and I were the best of friends, notwithstanding the twenty- 
five years between us. His father and myself had been friends at 
college, and neighbors in later life ; and whether Fred, in his queer 
way, thought it proper to keep up his father’s friendships as he kept 
up the planting interest, or whether he really found pleasure in the 
society of an occasionally prosy old bachelor on the shady side of 
fifty, I do not know ; but certain it is that he bestowed a good many 
of his spare hours upon me here at Hunter’s Hill. 

I returned to the dining-room and looked round me with com- 
placency not unmingled with pride. The room was as neat as broom 
and duster could make it—neat enough to please a naval officer. 
Almost everything in it was old-fashioned, it is true, but that was my 
pride ; I liked to think that the most modern article of furniture there 
had descended to me from my grandfather, at least. Some of the 
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older and heavier pieces bore the marks of Revolutionary sabres, 
which they had received in wanton spoliation when the British were 
quartered here ; and there even hung on the wall a tomahawk, said to 
have been taken by my great-great-grandfather in some encounter 
with the Indians when the place was first settled. ‘The brass andirons 
and fender shone as brightly as the diligent daily polishing of Joe, 
my factotum and major-domo, could make them shine; for in your 
well-ordered household the head-servant will not leave to younger and 
more inexperienced hands the important duty of cleaning the Jest 
brasses and the silver. The heavy mahogany furniture, too, was 
almost bright enough to serve the purpose of a mirror ; and that, not 
with varnish, but with rubbing. (It may be readily understood that 
this was in the good old times “ before the war.”) It was Joe’s delight 
to marshal his staff of white-aproned negro boys of various sizes 
whenever he saw me go out with gun and dogs for a day’s shooting, 
and wash, rub, scour, and polish everything that was capable of going 
through the ordeal. I say I looked round on all these things with 
some pride, from the chintz window-curtains (not dating from my 
grandfather’s time, however, but only from my own) to the mantle- 
piece with its wonderful collection of pipes, cigar-cases, etc., the faded, 
unused, smoking-cap hanging above it, and the crossed swords 
suspended over all. One of these swords had belonged to my grand- 
father, a colonel in the Revolutionary war; the other to my uncle, 
who was killed in the war of ’12. And so looking, I thought that 
not even a feminine eye could find anything to object to in ¢#zs room. 

I threw another log on the fire ; and while the cheerful blaze leapt 
up the wide chimney, I leaned back in my large, comfortable rocking- 
chair, and thought of what that provoking boy had been saying. 
Quixote, inseparable as my shadow, sat beside me, gravely watching 
the leaping flame, and winking as it rose and fell. 


The sunshine of a pleasant winter morning came through the 
windows and fell upon the carpet ; for I love the sunlight, and I never 
shut it out. I was standing before the fire, contemplating alternately 
my embroidered slippers and the breakfast-table, whereon no sign of 
breakfast yet appeared save the snowy cloth, the two cups on the tray, 
and the two plates and knives and forks. Zwo cups—yes, I was a 
married man ; and I had last evening brought my bride, the adorable 
Julia, “home to my ancestral halls ”— as the sweet creature herself 
had said. I had always been an early riser; and now for two, nay, 
for three hours, I had had the opportunity of contemplating my 
domestic felicity whilst waiting for my breakfast: but unluckily the 
sight of the breakfast-table had for the last hour and a half somewhat 
interfered with the romantic dreams in which I should have been lost. 
Perhaps if I had been twenty-five years younger, the breakfast-table 
would not have obtruded itself upon me as perseveringly as it did ; 
but at fifty, habit becomes a tyrant. 

The old clock, with a whirr and a clang, announced the hour. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight! nine!! ten!!! I 
declare this is oa bad! However, I suppose Julia is tired after her 
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journey. What a fortunate thing it is that she is fond of dogs. By- 
the-bye, where ave the dogs? There is not one in the room. I never 
knew them to be out of it before when there was the smallest chance 
of their getting in.” 

I went to the door and whistled. No dogs came. I went out to 
the front door and whistled. Still no sign of the absentees. I went to 
the back door and whistled louder. From the distance came a faint 
whine, and then a subdued and heart-broken wail which I recognised 
as Quixote’s. 

“What on earth is the matter?” I said, and hastened out in the 
dew that still lay on the grass in shady places, with my slippers on — 
a thing I had not done for years on account of my respect for that 
potent sovereign, the rheumatism. Ina minute or two I came upon 
them, three forlorn-looking creatures with drooping ears chained to 
three posts. 

“Why, Joe, you villain! what have you chained up these dogs 
for?” I called. 

Joe thrust his shining face’ out of the kitchen door, and showed his 
white teeth from ear to ear. 

“‘ Missis’s orders, sir. She sen’ down word not to let dem come in 
de house.” 

“This is a strange joke of Julia’s,” I muttered to myself as I 
returned to the house with the liberated prisoners gambolling around 
me. “I have twenty times heard her declare that she was ‘so fond’ 
of dogs ; and certainly she makes enough of that vile little poodle of 
hers. Heavens! how I detest poodles! But perhaps she will give 
it up when she sees a really fine dog. ‘True, she did object to them 
last night, when they came rushing in tumultuously to welcome me ; 
but she was tired and nervous, and the dogs were noisy.” 

Happening to look through the window, I saw laboring down the 
avenue the four-mule wagon which I had despatched early in the 
morning to bring the rest of the trunks. “Joe!” I called, hurrying 
to the door, “come here! Quick! Send and tell that wagon to stop 
and wait under the cedar-trees by the gate till breakfast is over.” 

Joe grinned ; I think he understood ; and the next minute I saw 
one of his white-aproned myrmidons posting at full speed towards the 
wagon. 

“T have been married but a fortnight, and I have been obliged to 
resort to a deception! Shame! shame! But what is a man to do? 
He must eat ; and if once the trunks arrive there will be no breakfast 
to-day until everything in them has been overhauled.” 

Thus I soliloquized, excusing myself for my savage and heartless 
conduct, until the adorable Julia rustled into the room, carrying in her 
arms a white, woolly, weak-eyed abomination that she termed a poodle. 
The dogs were in high spirits after their release from “ durance vile,” 
and the entrance of another person gave them an excuse for caracoling 
again around the room. 

“Oh, those horrid creatures! How did they get in? They will 
eat up my poor dear little Fido!” 

“Not at all, my dear. Just put your poor dear little Fido down 
upon the rug, they will not trouble him ; and do let us have breakfast 
as speedily as possible.” 
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“ Well — but you are in such a hurry ;” delicately placing Fido on 
the hearth-rug. But Fido, blind to his true interest, which lay in 
keeping himself out of sight, preferred to jump up on the sofa. This 
unwise act attracted the attention of Blanche, who, seeing an intruder 
occupying the coveted spot on account of which she had been so often 
punished, bounded towards him with open mouth—in pure gaiety 
and goodness of heart, I am sure. But Fido construed it differently, 
and fled hastily under the sofa, setting up a yell that was echoed by a 
shriek from his mistress. 

“ Ah-h-h! The cruel, horrid brutes! Turn them out at once!” 

“ My dear, they are very well-behaved dogs ; they did not mean any 
harm, they were only playful. Now that I have ordered them to their 
corners, they will be perfectly quiet.” 

“No; I cannot have them in here. They must go out at once ; the 
great, ugly brutes!” 

( Ugly brutes! and this of the finest dogs in the State !) 

“My dear Julia, they are accustomed to staying in here, and I 
like to have them about me.” 

“That was when you were an old bachelor, sir,” playfully ; “but 
they must stay out in the yard now. I detest the sight of them.” 

I rose, and reluctantly banished Blanche and Ponto. Quixote 
remained. 

“The other one too.” 

“But, my dear —” 

“No, my love ; it must go, it is the ugliest of all.” 

The poor Don! he did not understand it, and his melancholy 


visage was truly heart-rending to look upon as I shut the door and 
left him standing in the front piazza. 

“ But Julia, my dear, I thought you were fond of dogs?” 

“So I am, in their proper place — chained up in the yard.” 

Ye heavens! was this I—I, Andrew Forester, whilom lord of my 
own domain? And now, as the poet saith — 


“My own sad hands myself had crowned, 
Lord of my own despair.” 


I was thankful that that scamp Fred was not by. Fortunately, the 
entrance of Joe just then with a plate of hot muffins turned my 
thoughts into another channel. 

Breakfast over, I said to Julia, as we were standing by the fire: 

“Tt is a lovely day, and I am going down to the barn to see’what 
the hands are about ; will you not come too, for a walk?” 

“No, my love, not to-day, I think. Itisratherdamp. Don’t mind 
leaving me ; I will amuse myself while you are gone in putting this 
room to rights.” 

“ Putting ¢4zs room to rights! What is the matter with it?” 

“Why, everything is the matter with it! Just look ; did you ever see 
such an accumulation of useless old lumber? Now here, I will begin 
my reform with this very moth-eaten old thing! ” 

She pulled down my poor old faded smoking-cap as she spoke, and 
before I comprehended the full enormity of what she was going to do, 
it lay shrivelling on the glowing coals. 
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“Good heavens! what have you done?” I exclaimed, endeavoring 
to rescue it. In vain; it was now a shrivelled, smoking, seething 
mass, from which a slow blue flame arose. ; 

My poor smoking-cap ! embroidered for me thirty years ago by skilful 
little fingers !— by dear little fingers that for eight-and-twenty years 
had lain, peacefully folded, under the shadow of the live-oaks in 
Clearview Churchyard! But I said nothing of this to Julia. 

“ Never mind, dear,” she said, looking up at my blank countenance, 
“you could not possibly have worn that faded old thing, and I will 
make you another and a much prettier one. Now go to walk, and 
you'll be astonished when you come back and find what wonders I 
have done. But really this furniture is too shockingly old-fashioned — 
I must have some new. Oak and green, wouldn’t it be lovely?” 

“Very well, my dear ; and we will choose it ourselves when we go 
to the North next summer,” replied the hypocrite, only too glad to 
defer the evil day. 

I took up hat and stick, whistled to the dogs, and set off to the 
barn. Half-way there, I stopped, planted my stick in the ground, and 
looked fixedly at the point of it. Blanche and Ponto were ranging 
through the field, only looking at me occasionally to see if I were still 
on the face of the earth ; but Quixote, who kept a more careful eye 
on my movements, came up to see what was the matter. 

“Quixote, old fellow!” I said, “I think we—have — put—our 
foot into it!” which horrible piece of slang was apparently intelligible 
to him, for he wagged his tail in sorrowful assent—and bounded 
away to look after the partridges. 


“Julia, my dear,” I said on my return to the house, “it is a pity to 
waste such a delightful day ; suppose we have dinner early, and take 
a ride this afternoon. You can ride, can you not?” 

“Oh yes! I have always been thought a very good horsewoman. 
But, dear, you have not told me what you think of the room?” 

“Oh, beautiful!” I answered absently, for my thoughts were busy 
with the fact that the crop had fallen short of my anticipations, and I 
had not noticed the room. 

The horses were led to the door punctually, but Julia was not 
ready ; so by way of making the interval pass more pleasantly, I 
turned to the mantel-piece to reach down my favorite meerschaum. 
Where was it? Where were they all, my pipes of high and low 
degree? from the priceless meerschaum that I had colored myself, 
down to the short blackened clay pipes that Fred and I sometimes 
fancied to smoke? My cigar-cases too? By all that was aggravating ! 
they were every one gone! 

“jee!” 

Joe presented himself at the door. 

‘ 


“Joe! you varlet! where are my pipes? ” 

“Tn de cellar, sir.” 

“Tn the cellar! Who put them there?” 

“ Missis’s orders, sir. She say she won’t have dem in de dinin’ 
room.” 
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“ Show them to me.” 

I followed Joe down the dark cellar stairs ; he led me to a corner, 
where, by peering through the obscurity, I perceived a tray, whereon 
reposed the wreck of all my former peace. All of them, huddled 
together in wild confusion. I looked, and turned away. 

“T did want to put dem straight, maussa, but she say, ‘ Nebber 
mind, dey was ole rubbish.’ ” 

I groaned. 

“Let me out into the light, Joe.” 

The sympathising fellow opened the door, and I stood again in the 
light of day. 

Our descent into the cellar had roused Tom, my old cat, from his 
slumbers in some unknown lair, and he accompanied me into the din- 
ing-room. He was a handsome creature, as black as the ace of spades 
is popularly supposed to be: I doubt if there was a single white hair 
in his whole body. The dogs and himself kept on excellent terms— 
except at meal-times. I took up my station with my back to the fire, 
and Tom rubbed himself against my boots and purred loudly. Fido 
had apparently preferred the corner of the sofa to his mistress’s society, 
for he still lay curled up there; but now he sat up and growled at 
Tom. Tom put his back up into a wonderful arch, and stood on the 
defensive. Fido evidently thought that here was an enemy on whom 
he could safely show his prowess, so he jumped down, and, barking’ 
violently, commenced a furious onslaught. 

“My fine fellow,” I thought, “you have made a slight mistake. 
Blanche and Ponto would hardly have condescended to notice you, 
but you have met your match now.” 

Tom was ready for him. I could have parted them, but my heart 
was sore for the loss of my pipes, and I looked on in savage glee. 
There was a scuffle, a rolling over the floor, a chaos of unearthly 
sounds, and Fido fled yelling to the other end of the room. Why, at 
this particular moment, in the midst of my unfeeling merriment, did 
Julia fancy to come in? 

“Oh, my poor little darling!” she cried, “what is the matter with 
you? Oh, you wicked monster! you have let that frightful cat scratch 
my Fido! And you are laughing atit! Have it killed, instantly.” 

“Who, my dear? Fido?” 

“No; the cat. Oh, Mr. Forester, how can you be so unfeeling?” 

“Tt was all Fido’s fault, my dear. Tom is a very peaceable cat, and 
the best of friends with Quixote and the others.” 

“Oh, of course you will always excuse your own horrid pets. But 
you must get rid of that cat: it will kill Fido. I cannot endure cats.” 

At a sign to Joe, who, I suspect, had also been a witness of the 
combat, he removed the obnoxious Tom. 

“Don’t hurt him, Joe,” I said softly. “Lock him up in the cellar.” 

“Carry Fido up-stairs to Diana,” said Julia, “and tell her to sit up 
with him in my room till I come back.” 

We went out to the front door, where the horses were awaiting us. 
I had had the brown pony saddled for Julia to ride ; it was a gentle 
little thing which I often rode on shooting expeditions. Julia did not 
seem quite satisfied with the arrangement. 
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“T don’t like that little stumpy thing ; I would rather ride the other 
horse,” she said, pointing to Marie Stuart, whose temper had not been 
mollified by having been kept standing, and who was now backing her 
ears and pawing the ground restlessly. 

“You could not possibly ride that one, Julia ; she is not quite gentle 
enough for you ; and, besides, she has never been ridden by a lady.” 

“That is nothing. I assure you I ride remarkably well.” 

“Tt’ll take a wery puffick hosswoman to ride dis mare,” observed 
old Daniel, the coachman, who was holding her ; “’specially dis evenin’, 
‘cause she is wery fractional.” 

“Change the saddles,” said Julia, withering Daniel with a glance. 
“My love, I really must ride that lovely creature ; I have all my life 
wished for a high-spirited horse that paws the ground.” 

The saddles were changed, not without sundry wise shakes of the 
head from old Daniel; and we started. Marie Stuart did not like the 
skirt, nor the unaccustomed hand on the reins ; she arched her neck 
and took short steps, evincing an alarming tendency to rear. Julia 
grasped the pommel with one hand, while with the other she drew the 
reins with all her might. Marie Stuart commenced to back, and to 
prance gently ; she evidently did not wish to push things to extremities. 

“Slacken your reins!” I cried ; and, for a wonder, Julia obeyed ; so 
off we started, in good earnest. But Marie Stuart was unreasonable. 
She would go too fast when we cantered, and she would not walk 
quietly ‘when we slackened our pace, but kept breaking into a little 
trot from time to time. At last I discovered that Julia’s whip had 
been tickling her all the while. This source of disquiet being removed 
by my taking the whip into my own possession, I ventured to remark 
mildly : 

“T thought you were fond of the smell of tobacco-smoke, Julia?” 

“So I am, dear ; very ; but in the open air, of course, and at a dis- 
tance. But I cannot bear it in the house ; besides, it would spoil the 
curtains.” 

“My dear Julia! My curtains have been accustomed to it for ten 
years!” 

a I daresay ; but I am going to get new curtains ; and it is best for 
you not to get into a bad habit. You must really give up smoking, 
my love. I insist upon it.” 

I had no outlet for my feelings but to put my spurs pretty sharply 
into the brown pony. 

By this time we had reached the head of the avenue, after a strange, 
shambling manner ; the round red sun was sinking behind the distant 
woods, and the damp shadows of evening were falling. 

“T think we will turn now, dear,” said Julia. “I do not care to 
ride any farther this evening.” 

I yielded a joyful assent, for if there zs a thing that exasperates a 
man, it is to see an unskilful rider spoiling the mouth of his best 
horse. But I was still more glad that we had turned, when on 
reaching the house I looked back and saw a horseman galloping 
down the avenue. I guessed at once who it was, and in my inmost 
heart I hoped that Fred had not seen us. It would have been painful 
to me to think that he Aad seen us —my wife mounted on the large 
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horse, and I trotting meekly by her side on the little brown pony. I 
i received his congratulations with a hypocritical smile ; but my hopes 
were dashed to the earth when he asked : 





“Does Marie Stuart go well with a lady?” 
The rogue’s keen eyes ad seen. 
Fred’s tall form preceded me into the entry, Wasp at his heels ; but 


I stepped before him and laid my hand on the latch of the dining- 
room door. 

“Fred, would you say that Wasp had a sweet temper?” 

“T wouldn’t stake my word on it, Forester.” 

“Well, my friend, a pet poodle is doubtless inside there.” 

“A poodle! in your house!! Ah! I see. I will give Wasp some- 
thing to do out here. Here, Wasp! mind this,” flinging his glove 
upon the floor. 

“ Julia will be down in a few minutes, Fred,” I said as we drew up 
to the fire. But more than a few minutes passed, and still she did not 
| come. 
| “You have not asked me to take a cigar, Forester ; but I will take 
the liberty of helping myself, as usual. I suppose Mrs. Forester will 
have no objections. You wrote me that she was one of those miracles 
among women who have not the slightest objections to tobacco- 


smoke.— Hallo! where are the cigars? And your grandfather’s 





swords? And the smoking-cap?” 

“Hush, Fred, not a word of that.” 

He looked at me compassionately, and walked to the window, but 
I fancied I saw a smile lurking under his moustache. Suddenly there 
was a confused noise in the entry, a bark, a rush, a shriek,— and 
Julia ran hastily in. Her dress had swept away the glove from 
Wasp’s guardianship, and he had resented it. 

“Mr. Forester!” she cried. “ Another of your horrid nuisances! 
The house is full of them! I declare I will not submit to it!” 

I was glad that Fred’s broad shoulders loomed out of the recess of 
the window at this crisis. I introduced him as one of my most 
| intimate and valued friends ; and Fred put on his politest manner, and 
said a quantity of amiable nothings. But it was allin vain ; Julia was 
obdurate ; she was frigid ; she responded to Fred’s attempts at gaiety 
with the feeblest smile. It was too much for him, and he rose to 
take leave. Her farewell was even more chilling than her welcome ; 
but I accompanied him to the door, and he grasped my hand warmly 
at parting. 

“Good-night, old fellow! ‘I am afraid you won’t see me over here 
quite so often. I must be more attentive to the planting.” 

If he had been a woman, I now he would have said, “I told you 


” 
. 


so 

“ My dear,” I said when I re-entered the room, “I wish you could 
have been more polite to Fred. He is a very intimate friend of 
mine, and you don’t know what a good and pleasant fellow he is.” 

“T have no opinion of gentlemen’s ‘most intimate friends.’ What 
do you want with an intimate friend now? Besides, he is too familiar. 
He calls you ‘ Forester,’ without any ‘ Mr.’ ; and once I actually heard 
him call you ‘old fellow!’ It is disrespectful to a man of your age, 
and you ought not to allow it.” 





| 
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“A man of my age! My dear Julia, I assure you—” 

“There you begin! I knew your most intimate friend would put 
you up to this!” 

“To what, my dear?” 

“To being unreasonable, and harsh to your wife, and—oh, oh, 
oh! I have such a wretched headache, and this horrid old clock nearly 
drives me frantic. I cannot stand it!” 

She left the room in tears, and I — monster that I was — Zt her go, 
and sat down to contemplate my misery in the glowing coals. 


The great log broke in half, and a shower of coals fell upon the 
hearth. I started up. The candles were burning low, with long 
flaring wicks ; the fire had nearly gone out ; and dark shadows lay in 
corners, as they always do “at the witching hour of midnight.” 
Quixote started up too, and Blanche and Ponto came, yawning and 
stretching themselves, out of their corners. 

“Why dogs, how came you in here? Don’t you know it’s against 
orders?” 

I looked up to the mantle-piece. There they all were —were they 
my pipes, or the ghosts of them? I took one down; it was real; 
and I filled it and smoked it. There too were the old smoking-cap 
and my grandfather’s swords. Thank heaven! it was all a dream. 

“Yes, Quixote ; and I promise you it shall never be a reality.” 


N. B.— Fred is now married; and his wife is one of the most 
sensible women I have ever met with. She has him under complete 
control, and the poor fellow all the while thinks he is having his own 
way. 

Anne S. DEas. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN REVIEW LITERATURE, 
AND JOURNALISM. 


O subject connected with modern literature is more 
N interesting, or has exerted a higher influence, than that 
which we propose to notice in this paper. For the last fifty years, 
in England, it has enlisted the first order of talent and the most ex- 
tensive and elegant erudition in every department of learning. In 
earlier years it attracted but little attention ; about the beginning of 
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this century it laid that broad and strong foundation on which a 
national taste was built, which has given a new phase to English 
literature. 

Daniel Defoe, born 1661, died 1731, was the first Englishman who 
attempted anything like Review literature. In connection with other 
learned men, he started, in January 1699, a monthly entitled History 
of the Works of the Learned. It was regularly issued for twelve years, 
is an immense work, in twelve large volumes of more than 750 pages 
each. It is a review of the works of many of the most learned men 
of Europe, in various languages, and upon every subject connected 
with science or literature. The plan appears to have originated with 
Defoe, for we find no model that he could have adopted. As its title 
indicates, it is more historical than are modern Reviews ; the authors 
confining themselves to the labor of presenting the subject-matter of 
the various works noticed rather than a critical examination of the 
subject treated of, or the style and manner of the authors. Unlike 
Hallam in his Zntroduction to the Literature of Europe, it fails to analyse 
views, makes no effort at just and liberal criticism or comparison, and 
simply contains a brief but interesting synopsis of works inaccessible 
to any save the frequenters of large libraries. It was doubtless useful 
and instructive, but it has left little impress on the mind of the general 
reader, or even of the student. 

The Tatler was begun in Ireland, by Steele, with the assistance of 
Swift. Addison afterwards became a contributor. It was a tri- 
weekly, commenced in April 1709, and continued until January 1711. 

In March 1711, Zhe Spectator was started. Addison was its 
leading contributor, and the most popular writer for its pages. His 
style is pure and simple, his sensibilities nice and delicate, with more 
moral sentiment but less talent than Swift, with more refinement but 
less humor than Steele. It was published daily, with the exception of 
Sundays, and was continued to December 1714. The Sfectator held 
at one time a high rank in English literature, and in its mission 
performed good service ; its satire was beneficial, its style improved 
the taste of readers, its sentiments refined the public mind ; but its 
light has now paled before brighter suns. It exhibits but little learning, 
which was in accordance with its purpose. The Latin or Greek 
quotation at the head of each article is the best feature the papers 
present. Zhe Guardian was a contemporary publication with the 
Spectator ; but it became a political paper under the editorship of 
Addison and others. It was discontinued in 1714. The articles 
which appeared in the Guardian tri-weekly made up the eighth and last 
volume of the Sfectator. 

Thirty-six years after the death of the Guardian, we encounter a 
new class of periodical literature, with no improvement upon the 
Spectator. In 1750 The Rambler made its first appearance, sustained 
almost entirely by Dr. Johnson. It contained little humor or sprightli- 
ness, and is to be chiefly prized on account of the fine religious feeling 
which fills its pages, and which was so characteristic of its principal 
contributor. The Rambler was followed by The Adventurer, edited 
by Hawkesworth, a mere imitator of Johnson, with none of his 
sterling sense. Zhe World was published soon after the discontinu- 
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ance of the Adventurer. It was edited by Moore, a dramatic writer 
of no talent either for the drama or the editorial chair. It was, 
however, more amusing than the Adventurer. Then came Zhe Con- 
noisseur, which is only remembered as containing a number of papers 
by the poet Cowper, who, notwithstanding his melancholy temper, 
was inferior to no humorist of his day. Zhe Jdler, by Dr Johnson, 
which closed in 1758, was the last of this class of periodical literature. 

We are pleased to notice about this time a decided improvement 
manifested in periodic literature. Essays, criticism, and the higher 
order of imaginative writing, sought other avenues to the public mind 
than those we have been considering. We observe the Magazines 
and Reviews rising in the estimation of the educated classes, and 
attracting more attention and patronage from the public. Between 
1760 and 1784 Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine had acquired a popularity 
and possessed a merit above any of its predecessors in the same field ; 
it was sustained by the genius and energy of Dr. Johnson. It is the 
oldest Magazine in England. Its publication had been commenced 
in 1730, but it was slow in coming into notice. It was the first paper 
which had assumed the title of “ Magazine,” and Dr. Johnson was 
the first to recognise the word as applicable to a literary miscellany. 
It is still alive ; and in honor to the memory of Dr. Johnson, and as a 
precious link between the present and the past age, we hope it may 
enjoy a long prosperity. 

About this time Ze Monthly Review began also to attract attention. 
It had started in 1749, and, like the Gentleman’s Magazine, was 
rather slow in acquiring celebrity. It was the first publication of the 
kind to which the word “ Review ” was attached. It was at one time 
conducted with great ability, and its influence in politics as well as 
literature was felt throughout the kingdom. Its Whiggism and 
Dissent induced the Tory and High-Church party, with a view to 
counteract is influence, to establish Zhe Critical Review, which was 
chiefly sustained by the genius and skill of the renowned historian 
Smollett, with an occasional paper from Dr. Johnson. The AZfonthly 
was discontinued in 1844. 

For upwards of thirty years Magazine literature had been struggling, 
though in the hands of a few intellectual giants such as Johnson and 
Smollett, against many disadvantages, the most formidable of which 
was the “want of patronage.” In the beginning of this century was 
laid the foundation of that splendid dynasty of Reviews which rules 
the confederated empire of English literature. No truth is more 
important or more striking in the history of modern English literature 
than the prominence and influence which the leading Reviews 
have acquired. They have been selected as the vehicles of the very 
best thought and imagination of the age. They are rich and 
exhaustless mines of the most valuable knowledge, through which flow 
copious streams of philosophy, eloquence, and song. With scarcely 
an exception, the very first authors and scholars of England have 
been contributors to the modern Reviews, among whom may be 
mentioned Macaulay, Alison, Sydney Smith, Wilson, James Stephen, 
Carlyle, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Talfourd, 
Lockhart, Gifford, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hallam, Campbell, and 
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Brougham. Such a combination of genius and learning decides the 
powerful influence of the English Reviews in every department of 
letters. Their imprimatur is an author’s passport to the upper 
chambers of the temple of letters and the society of the learned. 
Those acquainted with the literary paucity of the Magazine literature 
of England sixty years ago, will be forcibly impressed with the present 
improvement in every respect. The oldest, and among the ablest of 
the class, is The Edinburgh Review, established in 1802. It may be 
encouraging to the enterprising editor and the literary aspirant to 
remember it was projected in a lofty attic by two briefless barristers, 
Jeffrey and Brougham, each afterwards a Lord ; and a titheless parson, 
Sydney Smith, who obtained a snug prebendary, with the reputation 
of being the finest wit and smartest divine of the age. It was 
placed at its beginning under the editorial care of Francis Jeffrey, 
who conducted it with distinguished success and marked ability 
until the year 1829. For seven years it held undisputed literary 
sway, and was without a rival in political circles. During this period, 
Sir Walter Scott, and nearly every distinguished writer who with 
him held Tory principles, were its frequent contributors. It began 
by degrees to fall under the influence of Whig writers, the most 
distinguished of whom was Lord Brougham; energetic as a writer, 
eloquent at times, and as wonderful in grasp of thought as in range of 
knowledge. Among its other contributors may be mentioned Horner, 
clear, strong, and comprehensive ; John Allen, who discussed grave 
constitutional questions with extensive learning and close analysis ; 
Malthus, the lucid expounder of the principles of political economy ; 
Playfair, a luminous star of science ; Mackintosh, as calm, dignified 
and clear amid the mazes of philosophy, the vexations of politics, as 
in the realms of literature; Sydney Smith, exhaustless in wit and 
satire ; Macaulay, learned, eloquent, satiric, as matchless in descrip- 
tive power as in mastery of style; while inferior to no one in the 
combination of mind and acquirements stood the editor himself. The 
political bias of the Review drew from its support some of its earlier 
contributors ; while aggravated by personal coolness and party feeling, 
Sir Walter Scott suggested the establishment in London of Zze 
Quarterly Review, designed as an opponent in literature as in politics 
to the Scotch organ of the Whigs. 

The Quarterly was issued in 1809 ; William Gifford, well-known as 
a scholar and a satiric poet, the translator of Juvenal, and the author 
of the Baviad and Maeviad, was its first editor ; in which capacity he 
acted until the year 1824, when it passed under the charge of John 
G. Lockhart, who conducted it until his death. Scott furnished it 
with some of his best compositions, dissertative and critical ; Can- 
ning, the statesman, brought to its pages much learning, brilliant wit, 
and polished eloquence ; Southey, one of the best prose writers of 
the age, was a constant and vigorous contributor, discussing with 
great elegance many topics of interest in politics and attraction in 
letters ; Frere and Ellis possessed many accomplishments, and were 
not unlike in wit and learning, which they abundantly spread upon 
the pages of the Quarterly. In addition to its able political and 
literary contributions — for the Tory party always had much talent and 
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learning, with wealth to sustain its men of letters —it was also ably 
supplied with articles in the various departments of science, while its 
valuable papers upon classical subjects render it especially delightful 
to the scholar. 

Blackwood’s Magazine was started in 1817 in the same political 
interest and literary affiliation as the Quarterly Review. Wilson, 
under his well-known nom de plume of Christopher North, author of 
Noctes Ambrosiane, and the poems Jsle of Palms and the City of the 
Plague, and Lockhart, were its constant contributors for more than 
fifteen years. It was the devoted advocate of the poetic talent and 
literary merit of Wordsworth, who was a frequent contributor of poetry 
to its pages. Moir, who wrote under the signature of a, was one of 
its most spirited poetic contributors ; and with twice the genius as we 
think, he is not half so well-known as Wordsworth. It was in its 
earlier days — owing perhaps to the temper of Wilson, for Lockhart 
was amiable—the most. violent of the English periodicals, and at 
times exceedingly severe in its literary criticisms. It deserves much 
credit for being the first and most prominent periodical in introducing 
to English men of letters the literature of Germany with an appre- 
ciation of its philosophy and the genius of its poetry. In this respect 
it is more indebted to Coleridge than to any other author, he being a 
rapturous admirer of Schiller, and a translator of some of his best 
productions, especially Zhe Piccolomini and Wallenstein. De Quincey, 
a man of extensive and accurate scholarship, almost peerless in his 
genius, clear, concise and discriminating in his powers of analysis 
beyond any writer of his age, was a frequent and by far the most 
eminent of its many contributors. Next to De Quincey is Alison, 
the voluminous historian, a very frequent and elegant contributor to 
its pages for many years, and a reviewer only inferior to Macaulay. 

In 1820 Thomas Campbell entered upon the editorship of Zhe New 
Monthly Magazine. It was, like the Edinburgh Review, the exponent 
of Whig principles. Campbell cared but little about politics; he 
was a pensioner at the time, and perhaps thought it prudent to say 
nothing against the Government. Gifford, the keen satirist, was then 
editing the Quarterly, and the Tory poet might fasten his talons upon 
some of Campbell’s cherished pieces. No poet dreaded criticism 
more than Campbell: it was his weakness. Sir Walter Scott said :— 
“Somehow he wants audacity, fears ‘the public, and what is worse, 
fears the shadow of his own reputation.” This was true of Camp- 
bell, but Sir Walter might have added he was the most indolent man 
of letters that ever lived, except James Thomson, the author of Zhe 
Seasons. It was said at the time that Campbell edited the Magazine 
“with a spirit and a resource worthy of his reputation, and of the 
then palmy estate of periodical literature.” The editor contributed 
but little from his own resources. The Magazine was, when Campbell 
took charge of it, chiefly adorned by the brilliancy and keen wit of 
William Hazlitt, whose writings stand in English literature like pyra- 
mids of polished diamonds, reflecting from their many sides un- 
clouded rays of genius. Hazlitt published a series of articles entitled 
“ Boswell Redivivus,” reflecting with much keen satire on Northcote, 
a poet and painter, and an intimate friend of Campbell. They were 
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published without the knowledge of the editor,— illustrating the system 
he pursued in editing the Mew Monthly. Campbell apologised to 
Northcote, saying, “That z#fernal Hazlitt shall never more be per- 
mitted to write for the Magazine.” ‘The editor quarrelled with his 
most gifted contributor, and Hazlitt’s papers appeared no more in the 
New Monthly. “Hazlitt was unpopular as a man, and dreaded as a 
writer. He was good-natured enough, but his sharp and polished 
Damascus blade had fallen upon nearly every man of literary fame, 
and he held but little fellowship with them. He was an open and 
undisguised republican, and boldly espoused the cause of Napoleon, 
even against his native country. He was unmolested by the arm of 
the law, but his fellow-countrymen despised him, and did everything 
they could to lessen the influence of his pen. 

Campbell continued to edit the Mew Monthly until 1830. Notwith- 
standing his habitual negligence it was a brilliant success, when he 
quarrelled with Colburn, the proprietor, and resigned the editorship 
of the Magazine, which afterwards devolved upon Bulwer. The same 
year, in 1830, Campbell connected himself with another publisher 
and started Zhe Metropolitan. Ina short time the proprietorship was 
transferred to Saunders and Otley, under the joint editorial manage- 
ment of Campbell and Thomas Moore. The two poets soon retired ; 
and Marryatt, with his Peter Simple, gave it a celebrity it had never 
enjoyed before. Theodore Hook and Thomas Hood were also among 
its contributors. 

In 1825 Zhe Westminster Review was ushered into existence, as the 
organ of Jeremy Bentham, who, notwithstanding his extravagant 
oddities of style, with masculine sagacity and indomitable energy in 
pursuit of his utilitarian theories, was ably sustained by one of the 
very first of English Reviews, and a train of learned, talented, and 
enthusiastic admirers. Several attempts had been previously made 
to establish a permanent Quarterly Review in London on the Liberal 
side in politics ; and now it was that the Westminster stepped forward, 
even ahead of the Zdinburgh, with a keen blade and stalwart arm in 
defence of the Radical school. Its blows were struck deep and heavy 
against what it supposed to be existing evils. It was for fundamental 
reform in the Constitution. Reflecting the views of its celebrated 
founder, it became at once extremely Radical. It advocated unquali- 
fied suffrage, free trade, the dissolution of Church and State, the 
abolition of the hereditary feature of the House of Lords, the abroga- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, and a complete remodelling and codifi- 
cation of the laws of the realm. The Westminster is the boldest and 
most spirited of the Quarterlies, and the most democratic ; it knows 
no half-way house ; it rejects compromise and conciliation ; and seems 
to defy opposition, which was very boldly offered by the Quarterly. 
It has failed in some of its great aims ; yet it has taken a high place 
in the estimation of the educated reading class, and is a great favorite’ 
with many of the first literary men of the country. It could not be 
otherwise under the contributional care of such men as Bentham, 
Bowring, Thompson, Roebuck, and occasionally that strange and 
mighty genius, Carlyle. This vigorous and original thinker has 
dealt with his German truncheon heavy blows in right places against 
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corruption and the many morally bankrupt social and political institu- 
tions of England. Yet who can followhim? Whocan describe him? 
At times bright and clear as the mid-day sun, again as dark as the 
cave of Trophonius ; now he walks abroad upon the open plain, then 
he mounts some transcendental crotchet and his airy form is lost in 
clouds. What does he like? What does he dislike? He has no 
faith in Toryism, none in Whiggism, and despises alike Liberalism 
and Radicalism. He does not believe in the Fus Divinum of kings, 
yet he holds that some men are born to rule; he is for universal 
reform and emancipation from the powers of king-craft, yet he gloats 
over absolutism with rapt enthusiasm. He can detect the disease in 
the body politic and prescribe the remedy, but he would withhold the 
ministrative hand. Yet Carlyle is a powerful working genius ; he has 
his mission. While his gigantic intellect sits enshrouded in clouds, 
let his finger point to abuses, leaving other agents to apply the correc- 
tive ; let him agitate the public mind as the winds do the ocean, and 
leave the billows as they subside to placid waters to find purification 
in Nature’s self-adjusting laws. 

Returning to the Westminster, we remark that Bentham died in 
1832, since which time James Mill has become the ablest and most 
distinguished of his disciples, and the most prominent of the con- 
tributors to the Review. At the present time, apart from the Ben- 
thamism, of which the reader will discover but little, the Westminster 
is equal to any of the periodicals in philosophic and historic papers ; 
their range is co-extensive with science, politics, and literature in their 
largest sense ; and its contributors as a class are inferior to no Review 
writers in England, perhaps to none in the world. 

The Eclectic Review is worthy of notice as a periodical devoted to 
ecclesiastical reform, though it indulges in literature and politics. In 
every department it is ably sustained, and has effected much good. 
Dr. Price, a distinguished Baptist clergyman, was for many years, and 
is perhaps still, its editor. At one time Robert Hall, the most dis- 
tinguished pulpit orator in England, and John Foster, one among 
her ablest divines and most erudite scholars, were among its regular 
contributors. In an opposite school stands Zhe Church of England 
Quarterly Review, the organ of the High-Church Tory party ; bitter 
and severe in tone, less ably conducted than the Zc/ectic, and exer- 
cising less good as it displays less philanthropy. 


We have designed in the above brief notice of the English Reviews 
to call attention to their influence upon political questions, as in the 
higher walks of literature. Some of them profess to be radical in 
politics, yet their radicalism has not been hurtful. They all represent 
the educated classes of the country ; their contributors are scholars 
or statesmen, and frequently unite the qualifications of each. We 
will glance at their influence in a few instances. The foreign policy 
of Pitt and his successors, which sent England on a twenty-five years’ 
crusade to fight the battle of absolutism on the Continent, en- 
countered the fiery logic of Fox, the dazzling declamation of 
Sheridan, the analytic reasoning of Tierney, the grave rebukes of 
Grey, and the sound sense of Whitbread. At a later day, when the 
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suicidal hand of Castlereagh humbled the power of England at the 
Holy Alliance, Brougham made the land echo with the English 
love of liberty; and Canning in 1823 protested against the acts of 
the allied sovereigns, and the next year declared in the House of 
Commons that the Ministers had refused to become a party to a new 
congress of the Allies. Romilly was considered a Radical in 1809, 
when by his great legal knowledge and graceful eloquence he exposed 
the bloody criminal code which a dark age had left as a cloud over 
civilisation. Mackintosh resumed the work in 1819, carried a Radical 
motion for inquiry over the heads of the Ministers, and pressed it 
near that consummation which Brougham, Williams, and Denman 
accomplished at alaterday. Such was Radicalism ; but it was reform, 
and boldly conspicuous stood the Radical Reviews in behalf of the 
great measures alluded to. Brougham, not forgetting the importance 
of educating the masses, not content with writing tracts and making 
speeches before Mechanics’ Institutes, and publishing articles in 
Penny Magazines, joined with Horner and Mackintosh and Jeffrey in 
most elaborate articles in the Edinburgh Review, to influence through 
the avenues of literature the higher orders of society upon great 
questions of State. Shall we further illustrate how the enginery of 
Parliamentary Reform received most efficient service from the English 
Reviews, not by appeals which would arouse the passions of the 
populace — they rarely read the Quarterlies— but by influencing the 
solid minds of the upper circles? Let the reader refer to the luminous 
articles which cover the pages of the Zdinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews. 

Here we would remark, notwithstanding the high and beneficial 
influence resulting from the talent and learning employed in English 
Review writing, a just criticism demands that we should say in a 
literary sense it is liable to some objections. Such writing improves a 
large class of readers who will never acquire profound scholarship, 
or in the highest sense of the term become thoroughly read; but 
with the writer it is unfavorable, both to completeness and to depth of 
knowledge. The calm contemplation and patient investigation of the 
philosopher will not be so readily exhibited in brief essays, on topics 
often of temporary interest ; and if on questions of grave philosophy, 
the most extended and profound views are rather suppressed, or’ but 
slightly touched. Periodical writing also tempts to exaggeration in 
style and sentiment. It is perceptible in some of the best English 
Reviewers, who at times appear unable to resist the temptation of 
writing striking and captivating Magazine articles for popular effect. 
We are inclined to think Macaulay and Alison impaired their talent 
for great historical productions by the early and constant training in 
Review writing to which they so assiduously directed the energy of 
their minds. We do not, kowever, in noticing the influence of Review 
writing, overlook the fact that it has enlarged and beautified the sphere 
of English literature in material as well as in spirit, by drawing from 
other languages and imbibing the teachings of other countries. 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, have, through such channels, 
poured their fountains of philosophy and poetry along the fields of 
English literature, fertilising the soil and beautifying the land with 
every variety of fruit and flower. 
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We will now notice the influence of Journalism, which belongs to 
another class of literature ; with functions, as we will see, sometimes 
allied, though frequently differing. It has more immediate as well as 
diffusive influence upon the popular mind than the Reviews. It is 
more accessible to the mass of readers; its moral and literary tone 
is less exalted. Its papers have a lower, though a broader sweep, 
being directed to the interest and feelings of the times in which all 
are concerned, though they occupy the attention of the public for a 
briefer period, and are forgotten amidst the whirl of business and the 
absorption of the workshop and the counting-room. Its influence 
upon literature is less ennobling and elevating. Journalism is 
necessary for the public mind, and with Reviews forms a healthful 
mixture for all classes if judiciously prepared and used; especially 
political journalism ; it works a powerful if not a controlling influence 
upon the destiny of nations. In republican governments, political 
literature in the columns of daily newspapers is the most potent agent 
that exists either for good or evil ; and oftener for the latter, from its 
proclivity to pander to the passions and prejudices of the populace, 
prone as they are to turbulence and the love of excitement. 

Many of the English journals are purely literary, and have no 
influence in the political world. They are designed for the intellectual 
and moral cultivation of the people, and are acceptable to all classes. 
The publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and the effort to cheapen books by abridgments and expurgations, 
have extended rather than elevated English literature ; but to this no 
one can object, for in being thus extended it is not depressed. Charles 
Knight’s Penny Magazine, the Saturday Magazine of the Society for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge, Chambers’s Edinburgh Fournal, with 
many others, have exercised vast good in cultivating the public mind 
and diffusing a high moral and religious feeling among the masses. 
It may indeed be said that they have afforded pleasant reading and 
instruction to all classes. 

The great machinery for moving the thoughts of men is the weekly 
and daily press; not by or through the influence of literature, but 
through the excitement of the feelings and the common wants and 
interests of men. From the days of Wilkes’ Vorth Briton to those 
of Punch, a mass of newspapers have borne upon their swelling tide 
the cause of popular rights ; bearing them on from victory to victory, 
and in many instances to a final triumph. They cannot be noticed in 
detail, but only as they have stood out from the mass with peculiar 
merit or influence. The Journals historically are older than the 
Reviews ; but in many instances, notwithstanding the superior moral 
and literary qualities of the latter, it will be found they have worked 
in the great cause of English Reform most harmoniously. From 1770 
to 1830, as is well known, the English Ministry, with all the power of 
Church and State, were swayed by the enemies of reform. During 
this period, and even much later, what mighty principles of reform 
have shaken the English body politic, under the sharp musketry of 
the weekly and daily papers, and the heavy and steady cannonading 
of the Quarterlies ; while Ministries were trembling from the reverbera- 
tion. In the treason trials of 1794, when Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, 
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ind their associates, were arrested and confined in the Tower ; when 
Erskine at the bar, and Fox in the House of Commons, stood by the 
people in this crisis of their liberties ; in 1806, when Romilly originated 
the movement for breaking down the bloody penal code to which 
we previously alluded, with the influence subsequently of Horner, 
Mackintosh, Jeffrey, and Brougham, which they effected in 1828 after 
1 struggle of twenty-two years ; throughout the gigantic struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, which O’Connell and Sheil kept alive with the 
heat of their fervid oratory ; in 1831, when Russell brought forward 
in the House of Commons the celebrated Bill for Parliamentary 
Reform, on which Brougham in the House of Lords made the 
speech which crowned his fame, when the Iron Duke with the whole 
Ministry resigned, and the power of the Crown was invoked to 
sustain the rotten-borough system, with its frauds and injustice ; when 
a new Parliament was summoned, the resigned Ministers recalled, and 
the bill which the Peers had defeated was again introduced and 
ultimately became a law, through a conflict the like of which England 
had not seen since the Revolution of 1688; through the vast struggle 
of honest men for reform and justice in the affairs of India, from the 
Jay when Burke made the old oaken arches of Westminster reverberate 
with his philippic against Hastings, to the day when Thompson’s 
lightning-like eloquence blazed in the India House in behalf of the 
Rajah ; amid the civil convulsions and riots which agitated the English 
people, and rocked the granite foundations of the throne, until right 
triumphed over prerogative ; and during the protracted struggles of 
the people against the rigor of the corn laws, when Cobden, Villiers, 
Thompson, Bright, Bowring, W. I. Fox, Elliott, James Montgomery, 
Paulton, George Wilson, and Huskisson, were for more than seven years 
engaged in battering down the legal barricades against food for the 
million, when Peel and Wellington, no longer able to sustain the 
starred and gartered aristocracy of England in their opposition to the 
Corn Law League, yielded to the demand of nature for “cheap bread ”— 
it is pleasing to reflect in all these great movements that the literary 
press, the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, the most influential 
of the weekly and daily papers, exercised a powerful influence in 
behalf of reform. 

Reform in England has been the reverse of Radicalism ; it has 
been progressive, republican ; undermining the ancient power of the 
Crown, but not directed against the Crown itself. It has been repub- 
lican progress reorganising monarchy upon liberal but stable principles ; 
not aggressive democracy, whose progress is wild and indiscriminate 
destruction. 

Among the distinguished journals which may be mentioned as 
having effected much good, with conservative principles and orderly 
aims at reform, are The Register, The Examiner, and The Spectator. The 
first was started by William Cobbett. We do not follow him in every 
instance to the extent he went in exciting the lower classes — from 
which he sprang —to constant discontent. He was not, however, the 
wild radical and agrarian which the High Church and Tory party 
have believed him. Of this party he was once a member ; and it was 
said he left it because Pitt refused to receive an introduction to him 
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from Wyndham. He was right in his opposition to the rapacity of 
the Church, the Corn Laws, and the Penal Code; but we could not 
have followed him in his crusade against the Land Laws, the abolition 
of the House of Lords (which would have prostrated the nobility), nor 
in his advocacy of Universal Suffrage —the great polluted highway 
of democracy to social and political ruin. We consider on the whole 
that this much abused man, with a strong but coarse mind, stirred an 
element in the populace which, restrained and managed by the edu- 
cated and conservative classes, effected much good in the great Reform 
movements. We doubt not that Cobbett was a necessary representa- 
tive man in his sphere, and under the circumstances in which he 
acted. ’ 

The Examiner was established in 1809 by Leigh Hunt, for whom 
we have always felt a lively sympathy, on account of the ‘repeated 
unjust prosecutions against him, and more especially the two years’ 
imprisonment he suffered for an alleged libel on the treacherous and 
sensual Prince of Wales. It was during this imprisonment he 
composed some of his most touching poems. The Lxaminer was 
devoted to Reform, but represented the é/ite classes ; and displayed 
more ability, taste, and literary excellence than the Register. Its 
elegant satire on public men is almost inimitable. Under the editor- 
ship of Fonblanque, who wrote with extraordinary force and elegance, 
and with the frequent contributions of the high-minded though eccentric 
Walter Savage Landor, always ardent and keen, yet solid and logical, 
this paper occupied a prominent place in the front rank of political 
and literary journalism. 

The Spectator belongs to the same class of political and literary 
journals. 

Of equal merit and success in mingled literary and political effort, 
are the Leople’s Fournal and Howitt’s Fournal. ‘They were especially 
addressed to educated Reformers. The Howitts who originated the 
enterprise were for some time its animating spirit. One of its editors, 
a man of high literary reputation as a writer on political and social 
questions, is extensively known as the author of the “History of 
Priestcraft” and “Colonisation and Christianity.” The educated 
Reformers of England found in these publications organs whose tone 
harmonised with their deepest and purest sympathies, for many of the 
most accomplished writers contributed to their columns with telling 
effect. 

We would here remark that literature in England for more than 
sixty years has been working hand-in-hand with great moral, political, 
and social reform, and in every department it has been constantly 
working out good results. In poetry, in romance, in philosophy, its 
every votary, with but a few exceptions, has been laboring after 
intellectual eminence and practical social advancement ; and fortu- 
nately for the public, good literary men have exerted an influence 
which was readily acknowledged and obeyed. And the old mother 
country stands a living monument of the powerful and happy sway of 
literature over every form and feature, as well as every interest of 
society. It would be a work of supererogation to tell scholars what 
influence literature has exerted over national destiny, from the palmy 
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days of Athens, when her porticoes and groves were resonant with 
philosophy and poetry; from the time when Luther and Calvin, 
St. Bernard and Melanchthon, excited by the power of the pen 
principles which are reforming the world, to the period when the 
French literatures unhinged the vast machinery of national and 
social organism, and brought on that mighty revolution which the 
follies of Louis XVI., the barricades of the Sans-culottes, and the 
bayonets of the recusant Guards, were, combined, insufficient to effect. 
It was, at a later day, literature which prostrated the throne of Louis 
Philippe, as it displayed the tri-colored flag “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” from the Hotel de Ville ; sent the fugitive monarch an 
exile from the spot that had drunk the life-blood of Louis and the 
Royal family ; and unfurled the banner of the Republic of Lamartine, 
the poet, the statesman, the orator, the man of letters, over the broken 
fragments of a once proud and powerful sceptre. 

In concluding this article we take occasion to remark that literature 
has exercised less beneficial effects in the United States than in any 
enlightened country of modern times. We had in Magazines and 
Reviews at the North enough in quantity, but very inferior in quality. 
The North American possessed some elements of a very high char- 
acter, but it was degraded by abolition, infidelity, and agrarianism. 
Notwithstanding its claims to scholarship, it is a driveling partisan. 
Journalism at the North has always been low and despicable, with no 
pretensions to literature, and no aim at high and pure morality. 
American literature has been weak and trashy at the North, with very 
few exceptions. At the South it has had much more merit, and some 
authors of rare excellence. It has had but little Review literature, 
but that of very high order, pure and scholastic. 

Southern political journalism has far surpassed that of the North 
im the literary capacity of its editors, in high moral teaching, in pure 
conservatism. Literary journalism with the South has scarcely had 
an existence. The truth is not to be ignored: the people of the 
Southern States have never sufficiently patronised nor appreciated 
Southern authors. Southern men and women are generally well 
educated ; but after their school and college days have ended, they 
devote too little time to the cultivation of the mind and the general 
pursuits of literature. We urge upon our people to arise from their 
mental lethargy ; appreciate Southern literature with just applause 
and patronage, and native talent will flourish in all the force and 
beauty of culture and refinement. Let it be remembered, a people 
of brave and stalwart soldiers, a community of large planters, cities 
of merchant princes and skilful artisans, will but feebly fulfil a great 
destiny unless the mind is developed by a high, ornate, and diffusive 
culture, alike the foundation and the crowning glory of national 
greatness. Politicians are feasted, public honors paid to military 
commanders, but those who train ideas and command thought are 
unnoticed. They are literary men—let them pass on! Are they 
poor? They become so in your service, and you despise them. A 
Roman Senator and a distinguised author said with philosophic truth, 
applicable to this day :—“ Sed nostra omnis vis in animo et corpore sita: 
animi imperio, corporis servitio, magis utimur; alterum nobis eum dis, 
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alterum cum belluis commune est.” We fear in a literary sense the 
animi imperio magis utimur cannot be said of the present population 
of the States. It takes long years of mental development and patient 
culture to bring a people to a taste for the most elevated principles of 
literature. Trifling printed matter in weeklies may circulate for a 
while ; but weaker than thrice-skimmed milk, it soon sickens and 
disgusts all who touch it. No man can prescribe the remedy that 
will excite the vital spark in a feeble literature. It must seek its 
strength and energy and derive its support from existing circum- 
stances. The soil must be enriched by the foliage of many years ere 
its strength shall be sufficient to put forth a vigorous growth. None 
but scholars and men of genius can make a nation’s literature. Now 
is the seed-time for the South: the climate and soil are propitious ; 
but a well-grown forest matures slowly. In urging the immediate and 
constant cultivation of a national literature, we would crush the mush- 
room, but nurse the sturdy oak ; we would festoon its strong arms 
with the evergreen ivy, but eradicate the bramble and the briars. 
But we cannot by a single effort, nor ina brief period, create a 
republic of letters. We want scholars, men of true learning and 
powerful grasp of thought, whose mental magnetism will draw the 
multitude along with them. This literature, to exalt our civilisation 
must invite to its shrine the learning of all ages and every clime. 
Nor is this all: science, philosophy, belles-lettres, all that pertains to 
civilisation and to literature, to be good and lasting must be based 
upon efforts of moral and social as well as political reform. In 
addition to purity and elevation of style and sentiment, it should be 
impressed upon those who have the facilities of becoming scholars 
that long and arduous labor is demanded. “Nothing,” says Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, “is denied to well-directed labor ; nothing is tobe 
attained without it.” If we reach excellence, it must be such as Dr. 
Johnson says “can now be obtained only by the labor of a life- 
time ; it is not to be purchased at a lesser price.” These words 
should be remembered by all who would emulate the great men of 
former days. Literature in the South has languished not for the lack 
of genius, but it has not been directed with persevering energy. 
“ But,” says Alison, “genius and energy alone are not sufficient: 
courage and disinterestedness are needed more than all; courage to 
withstand the assaults of envy, todespise the ridicule of mediocrity ; 
disinterestedness, to trample under foot the seductions of ease and 
disregard the attractions of opulence. A heroic mind is more 
wanted in the library or the studio than in the field. It is wealth 
and cowardice which extinguish the light of genius, and dig the 
grave of literature as of nations.” 
W, ARCHER COCKE, 











HISTRY UV THE WAW. 
By Mozis Appvums. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Yuneyun. Nothern Idee uv it; Suthern Idee. What the Thing 
Reely Was. Its Deth. How its Vallybill Life Might uv Hav bin 
Savd. Mr. Sood and Maj Andersun. LElswuth and Elligzandry 
Facksun. Oridjin uv “All Quiut Along the Potomuck.” 


HETHER a Coz ar risponsibul for the subsequnt ivvent, is a } | 

questun which I leeve it to be desidid by the Skotch and 
Jummun flosofers ; but be the cozzes uv our waw what they mought or 
mought not be, it ar certin the waw were fit for and aginst the Yuneyun. 
It’s importunt, tharfo, to detummin adzackle what that Yuneyun was, in 
odder that we may disagree (for thar is no erthly chanse uv our evver 
agreein) about the perpriety or eltzwise uv a fitin uv a 4 thousun mil- 
yun dollar fite over it. For it stan to rezin that ef a man that call 
heself smart undertakes a jobb that costs mo’n it come to, then that 
ar man aint so blaimed smart arfter all. 

Now the Nothern idee uv the Yuneyun was and is pecueliar, and 
riprezents it like a speeshees uv Goddil Mitey, bein’ in the shaipe and 
fom uv a benevvolunt ole jentilmun in fur-topp boots, cockt hat and 
Continentul yunefom, which makes postidge stamps, bilds Kustum 
Housis whar thar aint no kustum, gives away the publick lands, and 
pays Gnu-Inglan Yankys a high price for ketchin other peepul’s kod- 
fish on the koast of Nufounlan and a sellin uv ’em on thar oan 
akount. Which they calls it a nersery uv seamen to fite the Brittish 
sailers ; and akordinly they burns blue lights in the Waw uv 12 to keep 
from a fitin uv them saim Brittish sailers. No wonder the Noth luvd 
the Yuneyun, and was willin to run the whole cuntry in det hirin 
Dutch, Irish, Niggers, Injuns and Kenadians, to fite for it. 

But the South havin no nersery uv seamen, and the Guvument payin 
nuthin to Missysippy flatbotemen fer ketchin cat-fish, didn’t luv the 
Yuneyun, but thot it opressive and a holdin uv the Suthern nose to 
the Novy-Skoshy grindstone, as it was. But it warnt opressive, ixsept 
as the Vompire is, which sux your blood and fans you sweetly to sleep / 
all the time. So the Yuneyun Vompire sukt all the proffits off’n i 
Suthern prodeuse, cottun and tobacker, and fannd ’em to sleep with 
Fedril offises and Erly Yok cabbidje-seed frum the Depotmint uv 
Agryculcher. Them was a most injeenyus seed, which passyfide the 
South for menny a yeer, and done credit to the cunnin’ uv the “ best 
Guv’nmint on erth.” Thus the life-blood uv the South uzed out uv 
‘em so plezinly they skeersly knowd it. Hents they didn’t feel the 
opreshun uv the Yuneyun and didn’t want to fite agin it. Ef they 
had a felt it, felt it bad—ef it had hurt ’em a heep, they’d all gone 
out together, and the rezult would hav bin difrint. 
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The reel Yuneyun was a peece uv paper, calld the Consecushun. 
The ritin on that paper said that all them that sined it should be 
equol partners in the cunsern, have a far sheer uv the proffits, and nar 
one uv ’em should cheet and git the idvantidge uv tother ones. The 
South, bein what they calls honnerbul, that is, foolish, had a krazy 
Jane noshun that, becoz the Consecushun was rit on parchmunt, it 
was a “sakrid instermunt,” and couldn’t be tore. The Noth was 
smarter, and knowd, as Kyarlile says, that the questun uv Rights, 
scratcht down on the tuffist kine uv sheepskin or evin whit-leather, 
warnt nuthin cumpard to the questun uv Might. Knowin they had 
the Might, they detummind to tar the Consecushun ; and they did tar 
it. They nullefide the Fewgitiv Slaiv Law (so-calld becoz we could git 
very few uv our niggers arfter they crost the line), and they enounst in 
the Shecargo Flatfom thar fixt puppus to ixclude the South from the 
Terrytories and to overtern the Supream Kote. This was Revolushin. 

From the very momunt, tharfo, that Linkum, the kandydit uv the 
Shecargo Flatfom, got into power, the Yuneyun was as ded as Hector, 
and the Consecushun was slit up into gun-wads. Yet the Noth has 
the imperdance, evin at this late day, to declar that the Consecushun 
has sufferd but one or two Emendments ; and thar is peepul at the 
South that brags about bein and havin bin Yuneyun men all the time. 
These larst remines me uv the ignunt Hindoos that keeps on wershipin 
thar big Eyedoll arfter the dimund eyes has bin stole out’n it. Thar 
aint no Yuneyun, and newvir kin be till Gabrill souns his hon. Thar 
may be anuther and praps better fom uv Guvmint ; but the “ Yuneyun ” 
is like Lazarus—it is ded and it stinketh. What’s the use uv a raisin uv 
a hullybilloo over a rottin korp? We had a heep better go to wuk to 
bild anuther Consecushun ; remembrin, however, that ef Mozis, the 
meekist man in the world, in a momint uv pashin bustid the rock 
tabils uv the Ten Cumandmunts, which had bin rit by the finger uv 
the Lord, thar is small chanse that enny uv the “sakrid instermunts ” 
prepard by humun hands will withstand the war and tar uv humun 
pashins for ages. Nuthin is perpetchul in this werld (onlest it is the 
tung uv womun), not evin Yuneyuns. 

So it apeer, on a kandid revue uv the whole matter, that, arfter 
runnin in det 4 Billyun uv dollers (not kountin the Stait dets and the 
akounts not yit oddited), the Yankys, instid uv savin the Yuneyun, has 
killd it ; and got, in plais tharof, Lyssis Grant and Nigger Suffridge. 
Which wouldn’t a bin smart in a Suthern man (that don’t vally munny 
whar honner is cunserndid), much less a Yank. Which should teech 
’em moddisty ; but have it? Nar a time. 

The vallybil life uv the Yuneyun might uv hav bin sav’d on Rarry’s 
plan uv a brakin uv a fiery hoss ; which is the South all over. Rarry 
throws him down, gits behine him, and keeps on a tetchin uv him in 
the flank. Evry tiem he tetch him he kix vilently ; but findin that he 
aint a kickin uv nuthin but the arr, and that he aint a doin not a pottikle 
uv good, he jest stops short off, and lets Rarry lay down in tween his 
leggs and nock his heels together much as he pleezes. Thar aint no 
mo kick in him. 

Now, when Linkum wus illecktid the South was imfatekly throwd. 
All he had to do was to let the hi-sperritid anemil kick agin the arr, 
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by a lettin uv ’em sesede freely, and a lettin uv ’em take the fotes and 
assnuls at /ibbyfum, as they say in Lattin. This would uv hav killd 
Seseshun ded as Hooker’s repputashun arfter the battil uv Chansel- 
lersvill. It was tech and go ennyway up to the time Maj Andersun 
orkyupide Fort Sumptur. That was a tetchin uv the Suthern hoss in 
the flank, and at the same time a placin uv yo’ hed in reech uv his 
heels. You might a knowd he’d kick and bust yo’ drottid branes out 
for the time being. But you would do it, and the rezult is befo you ; 
and it’ll be behine you frum jinnyrashun to jinnyrashun. Whar’s the 
gold and silver munny you uzt to jingle so sweetly in yo’ pockits? 
Gorn !— 
Like a skuleboy’s tail—the wonder uv an hour. 


Maj Andersun tuk it all with him the nite he rowed over frum Moaltry 
to Sumptur. _Littil he knowd what his bote was lodened with, for he 
had mighty littil sense ennyway. In plais uv yo’ merry gold and 
silver, you’ve got yo’ derty “ frakshnul currunsy ”— which it feel and 
look igzackly like a handful uv ole wass-ness, and will be wuth about 
the saim ef you don’t take keer. 

They say that Mr. Sood was in faver uv a treetin uv the South on 
the Rarry plan. Anuther akount say, that in a sekrit kawkuss uv the 
Rip-up-lekins in the winter uv ’61, his vois was loud for waw. I dunno 
about that, but I know me and him went that saim winter to hear Rarry 
when he igzibbittid his igzibbit in Washintun. He set in a boxx close 
to the staige, and I sot in the pitt not fur off. He wotcht Rarry’s 
whole persedin with intents intruss, and I seen his ole gray eye trinkle 
melishusly when the hoss kickt and kep on kickin at nuthin — much 
as to say to his cunnin’ ole soul, “ That’s the way I’m a gwine futto to 
take the wirey edge out’n South Kaliny, that’s a kickin up so jest 
about this time.” 

Whether Sood was or wasn’t in faver uv the Rarry methud, this 
much ar certin’—he yeeldid very graceful and smooth when the 9 
Guvners come to Washintun and hollerd for blud. They hollerd for 
blud, and they got it ; and what’s mo’, they ain’t got half they are going 
to git, in my opinyun. But that’s neether here nor thar. Yes, ’tis 
“thar”; and I only hoap it’ll stay “thar,” and not come this a way. 
We've had blud, and lost it till we carnt rest, and aint got enuff left 
hardly to git up a middlin-sized nose-bleed. Certny we aint got none 
to shed in defense uv that potion uv Fillydelfy that they call “ Northern 
liberties.” 

Waw bein dittumin’d on, Mr. Sood he took good keer that the South 
shood hit the fust lick. This he cunfest in a speach made to a 
serenadin party one nite when he was, ef possibul, a leetle tighter 
than yusual. He bamboozled ole Jedge Kamil and the Suthern 
Kumishners, and atemptid to reinforce Fote Sumptur. Ef he had 
reinforcd it, it wood a bin all rite, for he would a had po littil South 
Kaliny by the goozle, whar he could a choked her to deth in a minnit 
—at leest he thought so. Ef he failed, he knew he could only fail by 
the “Rebuls” a firin on the ole flag, and this would draw foth a 
univussul bust uv indignashun frum the mitey Noth. Verely, it were 
a smart trick, werthy uv a man what had taught skule in Jorjy. I 
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ofting wunderd what his Suthern rellatifs thought uv this trick. 
The innosent werld, that missyjenatith not and hath no mullatter 
orfins, prehaps will nuvver know. 

So Sood fetcht on the waw ; but he wouldn’t a had to fotch it ef Maj 
Andersun had a had some sense. Them 2 is the poxymit orthers uv 
the (he! he!) “Rebelyun” (he! he!) The old flag was fired upon, 
the onpardinnubble sin were cummittid, the Rubycun crost, waw declard 
and Fote Sumptur redused by Bewrygard. Great was the rucktion, 
Noth and South. As when Hell pops and the devvils rise up like 
smoke from a tar-kill; or as when Blakwater Creek at Lynchbug is 
swelld by a fresh, and the mud biles and speus up from the bottum 
like Madness makin mortar, so the whole country riz and biled and 
speud in feerful flukshun and bellidgerent bobbery. I kinnot do jestis 
to the scene. Grealy mought ; but that ar man Abbitt, what rote the 
Histry uv Bonypart, he certny kin. Sevril pussuns, both Noth and 
South, will, I fear, pervale upon tharselves to try. 

Waw bein declard, thar was great anxiety on the part of them that 
had no mo idee uv fitin than uv a goin to heven, that the fitin should 
cummenst at wunst. The Gnu-Yok Zrybune peepul was ispeshly eegur 
for the fray ; and evin Mr. Chars Sumner, tho’ skeersly rekuvvud from 
a attact uv cane-break fevir, which attacktid him on the head some 
yeers agoe, was spilin for someboddy else to fight. . Preechurs uv the 
Gospil (much gospil !) roard like the bulls uv Bashan for the murderin 
to begin. Evryboddy on both sides wantid the thing to be wound 
up in a jiffy, so they mought git to makin money agin. They found, 
howevver, that waw was like going to Kollitch —it requide 4 yeer — 
Freshmun, Soffmo, Junyer and Seenyer, and was a ixpensiv eddicashon. 

So they got at it quicker’n they ought to. Stid uv trainin a long 
time, like prize-fiters, they went to wuk befo they hardly knowd how 
to kok a gun. The Fedrils (hah! “ Fedrils”) persippetatid a kollum 
into Elligzandry at ded uv nite ; at day-break Elzwuth pulld down 
Jacksun’s flag ; two minnits arfterwuds Elzwuth was ded, and Jacksua 
too. The Yankys throde out pickits, and the pickits begun to thre 
up the gost with straindge rappidity. The sperrit uv Jacksun was 
at wuk. Hence the misterius motallity among the pickits, which 
okashund the ritin uv the sellybratid poim “All Quiut Along the 
Potomuck To-Nite,” which Lemar Fontin swo’ he rote it. Nar a tiem 
he didn’t rote it. 
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A TEXAN EXPERIENCE. 





UR second day’s journey across the boundless, monotonous, 
treeless, ever ascending surface of a high rolling prairie was 
drawing to a close. 

The first day’s travel had so exhausted the four wretched horses, 
and still more miserable looking baggage-mules, that it seemed almost 
hopeless to think of their accomplishing the sixty miles of sandy 
road which must be traversed ere we could reach the railroad terminus. 
But necessity compelled us to reach this point before the evening of 
the following day ; for the cars only ran tri-weekly, connecting with 
the New Orleans steamers at Galveston, and urgent business was 
hurrying us northward. 

The tedium of the previous day had been in some degree beguiled 
by circumstances. In one place a house was pointed out to us as 
having been the residence of a woman who had outlived seven hus- 
bands, each one of whom had lost his life by violence ; in two instances 
the murderer of the former husband becoming his successor, and the 
consoler of the bereaved widow! 

Our dinner stoppage on Peach Creek had afforded no little amuse- 
ment also. The “public” was a large two-storied house, with a long 
gallery in front, and within and without made an impression of neat- 
ness and comfort very unusual among houses of entertainment in that 
region. 

The hostess, a tall, gaunt woman, greeted us civilly, and I began 
my conversation with her in the stereotyped question I had found so 
serviceable. ‘“ How long have you lived in Texas?” 

“Nigh about thirty years. I was one of the women who walked to 
the Brazos, before the battle of San Jacinto.” 

This was interesting ; and meaning to be very courteous, I proceeded 
in the blandest manner to congratulate her on the great improvement 
that must have taken place in the country during her residence there, 
especially in the increase of population. But the irrepressible wild 
element in all the early settlers and “old Texans” was strong in her, 
and rising from her seat she almost startled me by the energy with 
which she replied, “Well, I don’t know about that ; I don’t like so 
many people around ; I likes a plenty of room. Why, we’ve got neigh- 
bors in four miles of us now; and I tell my old man, if they git any 
closer I’ll be like Dan’l Boone: I’ll jist mount my pony and travel 
till I find some place that ain’t so crowded.” Then sinking down 
again into her seat, she said in a lower tone, as if consoling herself, 
“It’s a good thing they can’t come no closer, for we own all the land 
for three mile on both sides.” 

After a short pause came the question which never failed to be asked 
us, “Where did you come from?” 

“From Virginia.” 

“What part of Virginny ?” 
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“From the Valley.” 

In the natural course of events, experience taught us to expect that 
the next interrogatory would be concerning our acquaintance with 
“old man Jenkins,” or “ Pete Snowden,” or some other individual “who 
come from Virginny to Texas and settled on the Brazos twenty year 
ago.” But this time we were agreeably surprised at being asked, in 
a tone of much interest, “ Did you ever see the Natural Bridge ?” 

“Oh, yes ; many a time.” 

“Well, now! do tell me the truth about it: did the Yankees burn it 
down? We hearn they did.” 

How should I reply and keep my countenance! If I opened my 
lips I must laugh, and there is no more deadly offence to a Texan 
than the idea that you see anything amusing about him. My per- 
plexity was great, for there sat the questioner, solemn and silent, wait- 
ing for the desired information. 

To my intense relief, one of the gentlemen, the twinkle in his eye 
contradicting the gravity of his manner, answered for me, “No, 
Madam ; they set fire to it, but it wouldn’t burn.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it ; for I thought it was too mean to burn sech 
a curiosity as I’ve hearn it was.” 

Just then the driver called out “ All aboard!” and we hurried out, 
glad of the opportunity to give vent to our suppressed mirth, and waking 
the echoes with our laughter as soon as we were out of hearing from 
the house. 

But to-day nothing had so far occurred to give the least touch of 
romance or interest to our journey. A slight norther in the morning 
had caused some apprehension of a storm, but had passed over with- 
out serious consequences, only rendering the temperature more 
pleasant. 

The road over which we travelled was little used. We met no 
human creature, and in some places the track was almost obliterated 
by the prairie grass. None of our party, not even the driver, had 
ever travelled over our route ; but he had received minute directions 
in the morning, and with the Indian-like sagacity of a prairie-trained 
man, seemed perfectly certain of finding his way so long as he could 
see the sun “to take a course by.” Now, however, the lengthening 
shadows indicated that we had not many more hours of daylight, and 
we still seemed far from our destination. 

We had eaten our dinner at mid-day, had bought water for the 
animals at a Dutchman’s ranch, and the gentlemen had derived 
some amusement by trying an occasional shot with their pistols at 
the prairie hens in the grass. 

Now, thoroughly weary and anxious, we sat silent, if not sullen ; 
the heavy blows of the driver urging on our tired team eliciting 
responsive groans from us—not of sympathy—we were past all 
such weakness, but of savage despair that the stinging lash scarcely 
seemed to quicken our speed for a second. Let it not be supposed 
that we were longing for adventures with the inconsiderateness of 
hot-blooded youth. Experience had taught us that “an adventure ” 
is a mild name for some concurrence of circumstances which occa- 
sions great perplexity and exertion to the men, and equal alarm and 
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discomfort to the womenkind participating therein. Our sole wish 
was togeton. But we were destined to have both patience and nerves 
sorely tried before reaching our sleeping station. 

We had been for several hours approaching a belt of timber, which 
in Texas always indicates a river-bed ; and on rising the crest of a 
hill just before sunset the driver exclaimed joyfully that we were near 
the ford of the Lavacca river, and only a few miles from our evening 
destination. All felt a sense of relief at learning our whereabouts ; 
but my own heart beat somewhat uneasily, for I have a natural 
antipathy to a ford, and had recently had some uncomfortable 
experience in crossing a river. But the driver assured us that the 
Lavacca at this point was not a running stream, and the “ water-hole ” 
neither wide nor deep. It was evident from the muddy condition of 
the road that the cloud we had feared in the morning had discharged 
its contents in this quarter. We soon reached the top of a steep hill, 
and saw the water just below us. 

Our party consisted of two gentlemen, two ladies, a five-months old 
baby, negro nurse, a gentleman driver, and negro boy with the baggage- 
wagon. As soon as the gentlemen caught sight of the water they 
determined to walk down and find the ford. I thought the hill very 
ugly, and begged hard to walk with them. But it is a curious fact in 
human nature that men always object to their wives getting out of a 
vehicle under any circumstances, if they can find the smallest excuse 
for keeping them in: so, of course, it was “too muddy,” and they 
marched off, leaving us to tremble and shudder at the sight of the so- 
called road, a frightful gully washed in the side of an almost perpen- 
dicular hill. The driver attempted to reassure us, put his foot on 
the brake, and we began the headlong descent. But in an instant 
there was a tremendous jerk ; the driver sprang, or rather was pulled, 
from his seat, and we seemed about to go over. I was sitting in 
front, and saw directly our dangerous situation. The left wheel-horse, 
unable to keep his footing on the slippery clay, had fallen in a heap in 
the deep gully. His companion was struggling and plunging in the 
effort to remain upright, while at the same instant the leaders, frantic 
with fright, turned at right angles, and endeavored to dash up the 
side of the hill. We did not scream, even went through the form of 
asking if we might get out, and in less time than seemed possible were 
standing, trembling, but free from danger, on the hillside. An ambu- 
lance is ordinarily the most difficult of vehicles to get in and out of, 
and we never could decide how we extricated ourselves so speedily on 
this occasion. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen, surprised at our non-appearance, came 
back to look for us, and seeing our plight hurried up in some alarm. 
Their assistance enabled the driver to quiet the leaders and get the 
wheel-horses on their feet, and in a few minutes the vehicle plunged 
once more down the hill and halted at the water’s edge, where the 
gentlemen stood waiting to help us in again. “No, they were not 
going to get in; they would walk round the edge of the water-hole 
about a hundred yards down. No, we couldn’t ‘go too’; too muddy. 
Nonsense! There’s no danger now. Get in, and don’t keep us all 
waiting ; the sun is down now.” So, in spite of nerves and fears, we 
were bundled in, and they walked off. 
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The water was not very wide, and the opposite bank not at all 
steep, and we were somewhat comforted ; but the morning rain had 
swollen the stream considerably, and the first few steps showed the 
depth to be much greater than we had supposed. The horses, almost 
up to their backs in water, pulled well, and we were more than half- 
way over, and congratulating ourselves on being quickly out of danger, 
when there was a severe jolt, a sudden splash, and, almost before I 
knew it, the driver had put the reins into my hands and sprung into 
the water in front of us. What could be the matter! One horse was 
down under the water, the other apparently falling, and those in front 
were struggling as if in the effort to retain their footing ; while the 
contradictory utterances of the driver to himself and us, as he stood 
breast-high in the water, would have been amusing but for our alarm 
and his evident uneasiness. 

“Keep stili, ladies ; don’t be alarmed.” Then in a lower tone to 
himself —“ My conscience, but this is a bad fix!” “ Ladies, I assure 
you there’s no cause for uneasiness. Good gracious! what am I todo!” 

Our immediate and great fear on seeing the fallen and struggling 
horses was that we had gotten upon a bed of quicksand, which is 
often very dangerous in the Southwestern rivers, especially after a 
hard rain. But when the driver assured us that the bottom was 
perfectly firm, and we saw for ourselves that the horses could not 
upset us, we became comparatively easy. 

The rain had washed out the soil, and our progress was stopped by 
a huge rock just in our road ; the fore-horses had scrambled up on it, 
but the others had failed to do so, and one, already weak, was lying 
beside it apparently dying. Our gentlemen were standing on the bank 
looking on in helpless perplexity. Col. Y. then strode into the water 
to our assistance, and I forgot all fear for myself in the dread lest my 
invalid husband should follow his example, and so lose all the health 
he had gained by our winter in Texas. I called to beg him not to 
come into the water, but his cool judgment had already discovered 
the readiest mode of extricating us from our unpleasant dilemma. 
The baggage-wagon was just behind us, and calling to the negro boy 
with it, my husband directed him to drive as close as he could to the 
side of the ambulance without coming in contact with the rock. The 
wagon was already full of trunks, nor could it come nearer than four 
feet of our conveyance ; but we unfastened one of the wooden seats, 
and found it would just reach from wheel to wheel ; and across this 
narrow shaky bridge we crawled as best we might, myself first ; then, 
perching on a trunk, I received Mrs. Y.’s precious babe, to be followed 
by herself, and lastly the old nurse, terrified into utter helplessness. 
We could scarcely crowd in, and the least jolt would have dislodged 
us from our precarious foothold. Coaxing and whipping induced the 
little mules to make a mighty effort, and we were once more on érra 
Jirma, which we greeted almost as joyfully as a shipwrecked mariner. 

It was now dark, and we were uncertain how many miles lay 
between us and our night’s lodging. But we had had enough of 
riding for one day ; and wrought up to an unwonted pitch of feminine 
resolution, we steadily resisted all conjugal arguments and expostula- 
tions, and persisted in walking with the gentlemen, “if it were ten 
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miles farther.” Fortunately, our powers were not put to so severe a 
test ; for after trudging about a mile we saw the tavern-lights shining 
close ahead, and soon found shelter and rest. Help was sent back to the 
driver, who had remained with the fallen horse ; and we retired, with 
nerves and muscles thoroughly tired out, and a hearty aspiration that 
our travels might lead through no more Texan fords. 


Mrs. E. G. L. 








STANZAS FROM THE MINNESINGERS. 


, HE following three stanzas may perhaps have some interest 

as curiosities. They are extracted from the celebrated 
hymns to the Virgin of the three chief Minnesingers of the 
thirteenth century — Marner, Heinrich von Meissen (generally called 
Frauenlob), and Regenbogen. These hymns (with a fourth, not 
represented here) were the famous “crowned tones,” which every poet 
of the subsequent Meistersaenger period had to sing before he was 
admitted to the guild. 

Though in their English dress they may seem somewhat rude and 
unmusical, they may serve to illustrate the extent to which the German 
poets of that early age had developed rhythmical and metrical forms. 
Each hymn consists of several stanzas, precisely similar to the 
specimen given. Marner’s stanza or “tone,” for example, consists of 
twenty lines, the first five being the strophe, the next five the anti- 
strophe, and the remaining ten the epode. 


MARNER. 


MariA, blooming almond-tree, 
The heavenly manna’s shrine, 
From sin’s grim death-frost set us free, 
For thou art helper all divine: 
Thou the royal glorious throne of the wise king Solomon. 


THou Judith, who mad’st valiantly 
The prize of victory thine; 
Thou Esther, Queen by King’s decree, 
Who, when in need thy people pine, 
Dar’st interpose thy pleading tone, and front the death-doom for thine own. 
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THOU, pure Jael, now hast slain Sisera, that haughty king ; 
Thou art she who from the serpent took away his venomed sting: 
Thou glorious pilot-star ! 
Thou the wise wife Abigail; sinners thee approach from far. 
Thou wert loved by David, King, who slew the boaster Goliath, 
(Craftily, in faith !) 
And smote off his head in his wrath, 
Whence wisdom, virtue, now he hath. 
O Mother, pure and chaste, sweet Maid, turn us from sin’s hateful path, 
That we gladly thee may worship, and thine honor ever own! 


FRAUENLOB. 


MariA, God’s own Mother, Daughter, Bride most sweet, 
Let me repeat 
To thee the angel’s greeting, 
When thou God’s will cam’st meeting, 
Taking Him into thy life; and also thy repeating :— 
“T am the handmaid of the Lord; His will be done unto me.” 


Lapy, let me recall the grace thou wert preparing 
When thou wast baring, 
In the temple of the Lord 
Thy tender breast to Simeon’s sword. 
Let me recall His sufferings too, the precious blood that poured, 
Mother, before thy very eyes, and from thy heart; ah, wée me! 


BLoop hallowed in all thoughts of mine. 
Let me recall the grace divine 
Of that Child thine; 
His love benign, 
The joy when His ascension met thine eyne — 
A grace He did to thee assign — 
Thou, source of all man’s blessedness, oh from all sin renew me! 


REGENBOGEN. 


How spake Isaiah in the dearth ? 
“Ye heavens bend down to earth, and clouds pour forth your waters ! 
Earth, open thou thy wounds most wide, 
And bring to us a God with power of saving!” 


MarIA, Virgin, thou’rt the earth: 
Mother and wife, blessed art thou above all earth’s daughters. 
Thy heart God’s Son opened, sweet bride ; 
Then came the dew the prophet erst was craving ; 
21 
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AND likewise into her breast came the sword, 
When from the Holy Spirit she receivéd 
The heavenly, quickening word, 
And the new wondrous mystery perceivéd. 
Blessed Maria! Thou the earth 
Art, of Isaiah’s word: 
Thou bringest us the true Christ Jesus, Lord. 
Ye dews, sweet rains from heaven, 
And clouds, brought then the Holy Spirit down, 
By the blest word to Gabriel given, 
Who then from heaven brought down her crown. 


A. E. KROEGER. 








WOMEN’S RIGHTS WOMEN. 


N our day, innovations march with so rapid a stride that they 
quite take away one’s breath. The fantastical project of 
yesterday, which was mentioned only to be ridiculed, is to-day the 
audacious reform, and will be to-morrow the accomplished fact. Such 
has been the history of the agitation for “ women’s rights,” as they are 
sophistically called in this country. A few years ago this movement 
was the especial hobby of a very few old women of both sexes, who 
made themselves the laughing-stock of all sane people by the annual 
ventilation of their crotchet. Their only recruits were a few of the 
unfortunates whom nature or fortune had debarred from those 
triumphs and enjoyments which are the natural ambition of the sex, 
and who adopted this agitation as the most feasible mode of ex- 
pressing their spitefulness against the successful competitors. To-day 
the movement has assumed such dimensions that it challenges the 
attention of every thoughtful mind. 

If we understand the claims of the Women’s Rights women, they 
are in substance two: that the legislation, at least, of society shall 
disregard all the natural distinctions of the sexes, and award the same 
specific rights and franchises to both in every respect; and that 
woman while in the married state shall be released from every species 
of conjugal subordination. The assimilatiom of the garments of the 
two sexes, their competition in the same industries and professions, 
and their common access to the same amusements and recreations, 
are social changes which the “strong-minded ” expect to work, each 
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one for herself, when once the obstructions of law are removed from 
the other points. 

One result of the reflection which we have been able to give this 
movement, is the conviction that it will prevail in the so-called 
“ United States.” This is foreshadowed by the frantic lust for innova- 
tion which has seized the body of the people like an epidemic. It is 
enough with them to condemn any institution, that it was bequeathed 
us by our forefathers ; because it is not the invention of this age, it is 
wrong, of course. In their eyes no experience proves anything, save 
the experience which they have had themselves. They do not suppose 
that our fathers were wise enough to interpret and record the lessons 
of former experiences. That certain things did not succeed in our 
forefathers’ hands is no proof that they will not succeed in our hands; 
for we are “cute,” we live in an enlightened age, and understand how 
to manage things successfully. The philosophy of the Yankee mind 
is precisely that of the Yankee girl who, when she asked for leave to 
marry at seventeen, was dissuaded by her mother with the statement 
that she “had married very early and had seen the folly of it.” “ Yes, 
but, Mamma,” replied the daughter, “I want to see the folly of it for 
myself.” Your Yankee philosopher is too self-sufficient to be cautioned 
from the past. He does not know history ; he would not believe its 
conclusions if he did ; he has no use for its lights, having enough 
“subjective” light of hisown. ‘To sucha people the fact that a given 
experiment is too absurd to have been ever tried before, is an irresist- 
ible fascination: it is a chance not to be neglected. 

The symptoms of approaching success which already exist are such 
as may well cheer the advocates of the new revolution. They who a 
few years ago counted their adherents by scores, now have tens of 
thousands. They are represented by their own press. They have 
received the support of at least one religious journal, which presumes 
to call itself Christian and is the organ of a numerous denomination — 
the Mew York Independent. They 1 receive the obsequious homage of 
the demagogues of the day. They have already engrafted a part of 
their ideas upon some State constitutions. Their apostles are invited 
to lecture before “Christian Associations” (of that peculiar kind 
which enumerate billiard and card-tables among the means of grace), 
and before the United States Congress. And last, a kindred cause, 
that of indiscriminate divorces, is making such progress in many of 
the States that it will soon be able to lend a strong helping-hand to 
its sister. Now it is by just such steps that Radicalism grew from its 
despised infancy in this country. It was just thus that Abolitionism 
grew. It is thus that all things grow on the American soil which 
ripen their harvests of evil. 

The advocates of these “ women’s rights” may be expected to win 
the day, because the premisses from which they argue their revolution 
have been irrevocably admitted by the bulk of the people. Now this 
popular mind may not be consciously or intentionally consistent and 
logical. It may jump to many conclusions without much analysis of 
the steps by which they are reached. It may deliberately harbor the 
most express purpose to be guilty of any logical inconsistency, however 
outrageous, in pursuing its supposed interests; and may have its 
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mind ever so clearly made up to eat its own words and principles 
whenever its convenience prompts that measure. But still the Creator 
has made man, in spite of himself, a logical animal ; and consequences 
will work themselves out, whether he designs it or not, to those results 
which the premisses dictate. History will write out the corollaries of 
the theorems whether the projectors wish to stop for them or not. 
Now, false principles are already firmly planted from which the whole 
“Women’s Rights” claim must follow. If we look at the coarser, 
more concrete, and popular form in which the consequence is drawn, 
we find the argument for the popular, Radical mind perfectly unanswer- 
able. “It has been decided that all negro men have a right to vote : 
is not a Yankee white woman with her ‘smartness’ and education as 
good as a stupid, ignorant, Southern black?” We should like to see 
the answer to that logic from that premiss which a Northern Radical 
mind could be made to appreciate. An unanswerable point thus 
perpetually made upon the mind of the public, will impinge at last. 
Or if we examine the argument in its more exact and logical form, 
we shall find it, after the established (false) premisses are granted, 
equally conclusive for the educated. The very axioms of American 
politics now are, that “all men are by nature equal,” that all are 
inalienably “entitled to liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
that “the only just foundation of government is in the consent of the 
governed.” ‘There was a sense in which our fathers propounded these 
statements ; but it is not the one in which they are now held by 
Americans. Our recent doctors of political science have retained 
these formularies of words as convenient masks under which to circu- 
late a set of totally different, and indeed antagonistic notions ; and 
they have succeeded perfectly. The new meanings of which the 
“Whigs ” of 1776 never dreamed are now the current ones. Those 
wise statesmen meant to teach that all men are morally equal in the 
sense of the Golden Rule: that while individual traits, rights, and 
duties yary widely in the different orders of political society, these 
different rights all have some moral basis ; that the inferior has the 
same moral title (that of a common humanity and common relation 
to a benignant Heavenly Father) to have his rights — the rights of an 
inferior — duly respected, which the superior has to claim that his very 
different rights shall be respected. The modern version is that there 
are no superiors or inferiors in society; that there is a mechanical 
equality ; that all have specifically all the same rights ; and that any 
other constitution is against natural justice. Next: when our wise 
fathers said that liberty is an inalienable, natural right, they meant by 
each one’s liberty the privilege to do such things as he, with his par- 
ticular relations, ought to have a moral title to do; the particular 
things having righteous, natural limitations in every case, and much 
narrower limits in some cases than in others. Radical America now 
means by natural liberty each one’s privilege to do what he chooses 
todo. By the consent of the governed our forefathers meant each 
Sovereign Commonwealth’s consenting to the constitution under 
which it should be governed: they meant that it was unjust for 
Britain to govern America without America’s consent. Which part of 
the human beings living in a given American State should constitute 
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the State potentially, the Aopu/us whose franchise it was to express the 
will of the commonwealth for all—that was in their eyes wholly an- 
other question, to be wisely decided in different States according to 
the structure which Providence had given them. By “the consent of 
the governed” it would appear that Radicalism means it is entirely 
just for Yankeedom to govern Virginia against Virginia’s consent, and 
that it is not just to govern any individual human being without letting 
him vote for his governors. The utter inconsistency of the two parts 
of this creed is not ours to reconcile. It is.certain that both parts 
(consistent or not) are firmly held as the American creed. ‘The ver- 
sion given to the maxim as to individual rights is universally this : 
that natural justice requires that suffrage shall be coextensive with 
allegiance, except where the right has been forfeited by some crime 
(such as that which the men of 1861 committed in presuming to act 
on the principles of the men of 1776). To these errors the American 
people are too deeply committed to evade any of their logical appli- 
cations. For the sake of these dogmas they have destroyed one 
Federal and eleven other State constitutions, have committed a half 
million of murders, and (dearest of all) have spent some seven thous- 
and millions of dollars. Repudiate these maxims now! Never! 
This would be to dishonor the ghosts of all the slaughtered Union- 
Savers, to shame the sacrifices of all the “Trooly Lo’il” during the 
glorious four years, to dim the very crown of martyrdom upon the 
brow of the “late lamented,” and worst of all, to outrage the manes 
of all those departed dollars. 

Now then, when Mistress Amazona Narragansett steps forward, 
and having vindicated her claim to have belonged always to the true 
Israel of the “ Unconditional Unionists,” demands a simple and obvious 
application of these honored maxims to her own case, how can she 
be gainsaid? Hitherto the State has governed her without asking 
her consent at the ballot-box. This is self-evidently against the 
immortal truth that “all just government is founded on the consent 
of the governed.” The State has restrained her natural liberty of 
doing as she chose, compelling her to pay a great many dollars in 
taxes which she would rather have chosen to expend in crinoline, and 
forbidding her to do a great many other little acts, such as bigamy, 
etc., which might have been her preference (and therefore her natural 
right) ; and all this without even saving the State’s credit and manners 
by asking her consent at the polls to the laws made for her. And 
last: the State has committed the crowning outrage and inconsistency 
of not letting her be a man because God made her a woman! What 
an outrage this to be committed on so frivolous a pretext! Be 
consoled, Mistress Amazona ; it is simply impossible that such abuses 
can stand much longer in the full light of this reforming age. “The 
school-mistress is abroad.” That mighty tide of progress which has 
already swept away the Constitution, and slavery, and States’ rights, 
and the force of contracts public and private, with all such rubbish, 
will soon dissolve your grievance also. Has not the Radical version 
of the political gospel said, “All men are by nature mechanically 
equal”? And “man,” Mistress Amazona (as you will know when you 
acquire the virile right of learning Latin) here means, not vr, but 
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homo ; the species irrespective of sex. It means that a woman has a 
natural right to do all the particular things that a man does (if she 
can), to sit on juries and shave her beard, to serve in the army and 
ride astraddle, to preach sermons and sing bass. 

But seriously: a woman is a human being, and a grown woman is 
an adult. She is treated, and must be treated, by all governments as 
a citizen owing allegiance and subject to law. On those principles, 
which are the first principles of Radicalism, it is impossible to deny 
her right to vote and to participate in all the franchises of men. Her 
exclusion is a glaring instance of “class legislation ”— that odious 
thing which Radicalism so strongly condemns as contrary to equality. 
To subject women to these disabilities is even a more glaring injustice 
than was the exclusion of the negro from American citizenship because 
he was “ guilty of a skin” ; for here the exclusion from natural rights 
is grounded on the sole fact that woman is “ guilty of a sex.” And 
especially are all those laws unnatural and inexcusable iniquities which 
subject the person or property of the wife to any marital authority. 
What is such marriage but a species of (white) domestic slavery? 
Nor is it any excuse to say that in America no woman enters the 
married state save at her own option; for to that state the most 
commanding instincts of woman’s being impel her; and it is but a 
mocking tyranny to impose this slavery on the married state of woman, 
and tell her then that she need not submit to the yoke if she chooses 
to avoid it by sacrificing the chief instincts of her being. Why, 
it may be even said to the galley-slave that he need not be a slave, 
provided he is willing to disregard that other primal instinct, the love 
of life: suicide will set him free ! 

Such is the logic of the Women’s Rights party, from Radical 
prémisses. Its prospect of triumph is greatly increased by this, that 
its Northern opponents (the only ones who have any power to oppose) 
have disabled themselves from meeting it by their furious Abolitionism. 
The premisses of that doctrine, to which they are so irrevocably 
committed, now shut their mouths. It is vain for the rabid negrophilist, 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, to write a book at this date against Women’s 
Rights as the “Reform against Nature.” He cannot consistently 
oppose it ; he has himself naturalised the false principles from which 
that “reform” will flow. The true principles from which its folly might 
have been evinced, the principles held by us “ Rebels,” he has trampled 
down with the armed heel, and drowned in blood and buried under 
mountains of obloquy and odium and slander. He cannot resort to 
those sound premisses. To meet the argument of these aspiring 
Amazons fairly, one must teach, with Moses, the Apostle Paul, John 
Hampden, Washington, George Mason, John C. Calhoun, and all that 
contemptible rabble of “old fogies,” that political society is composed 
of “superiors, inferiors, and equals”; that while all these bear an 
equitable moral relation to each other, they have very different natural 
rights and duties ; that just government is not founded on the consent 
of the individuals governed, but on the ordinance of God, and hence 
a share in the ruling franchise is not a natural right at all, but a 
privilege to be bestowed according to a wise discretion on a limited 
class having qualification to use it for the good of the whole ; that the 
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integers out of which the State is constituted are not individuals, but 
families represented in their parental heads ; that every human being 
is born under authority (parental and civic) instead of being born 
“free” in the licentious sense that liberty is each one’s privilege of 
doing what he chooses ; that subordination, and not that license, is the 
natural state of all men; and that without such equitable distribution 
of different duties and rights among the classes naturally differing in 
condition, and subordination of some to others, and of all to the law, 
society is as impossible as is the existence of a house without distinction 
between the foundation-stone and the cap-stones. No words are 
needed to show hence that should either the voice of God or of sound 
experience require woman to be placed for the good of the whole 
society in a subordinate sphere, there can be no natural injustice in 
doing so. But these old truths, with their sound and beneficent 
applications, have been scornfully repudiated by Abolitionism and 
Radicalism. The North cannot, will not, avow and appeal to them, 
because that would be to confess that the injured South was all the 
time right in its opposition to Abolition; and the conquerors will 
rather let all perish than thus humble their pride to the poor conquered 
victims. 

It may be inferred again that the present movement for women’s 
rights will certainly prevail from the history of its only opponent, 
Northern conservatism. This is a party which never conserves any- 
thing. Its history has been that it demurs to each aggression of the 
progressive party, and aims to save its credit by a respectable amount 
of growling, but always acquiesces at last in the innovation. What 
was the resisted novelty of yesterday is to-day one of the accepted 
principles of conservatism ; it is now conservative only in affecting to 
resist the next innovation, which will to-morrow be forced upon its 
timidity, and will be succeeded by some third revolution, to be de- 
nounced and then adopted in its turn. American conservatism is 
merely the shadow that follows Radicalism as it moves forward towards 
perdition. It remains behind it, but never retards it, and always 
advances near its leader. This pretended salt hath utterly lost its 
savor: wherewith shall it be salted? Its impotency is not hard, in- 
deed, to explain. It is worthless because it is the conservatism of 
expediency only, and not of sturdy principle. It intends to risk 
nothing serious for the sake of the truth, and has no idea of being 
guilty of the folly of martyrdom. It always—when about to enter a 
protest — very blandly informs the wild beast whose path it essays to 
stop, that its “bark is worse than its bite,” and that it only means 
to save its manners by enacting its decent 7é/c of resistance. The 
only practical purpose which it now subserves in American politics is 
to give enough exercise to Radicalism to keep it “in wind,” and to 
prevent its becoming pursy and lazy from having nothing to whip. No 
doubt, after a few years, when women’s suffrage shall have be- 
come an accomplished fact, conservatism will tacitly admit it into its 
creed, and thenceforward plume itself upon its wise firmness in opposing 
with similar weapons the extreme of baby suffrage ; and when that too 
shall have been won, it will be heard declaring that the integrity of 
the American Constitution requires at least the refusal of suffrage to 
asses. There it will assume, with great dignity, its final position. 
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Indeed, as De Tocqueville predicted, innovations in the direction 
of extensions of suffrage will always be successful in America, because 
of the selfish timidity of her public men. It is the nature of ultra 
democracy to make all its politicians time-servers ; its natural spawn 
is the brood of narrow, truckling, cowardly worshippers of the vox 
populi and of present expediency. Their polar star is always found 
in the answer to the question, “ Which will be the more popular?” 
As soon as any agitation of this kind goes far enough to indicate a 
possibility of success, their resistance ends. Each of them begins to 
argue thus in his private mind:—“The proposed revolution is of 
course preposterous, but it will be best for me to leave opposition to 
it to others. For if it succeeds, the newly enfranchised will not fail 
to remember the opponents of their claim at future elections, and to 
reward those who were their friends in the hour of need.” Again: 
it has now become a regular trick of American demagogues in power 
to manufacture new classes of voters to sustain them in office. It is 
presumed that the gratitude of the newly enfranchised will be sufficient 
to make them vote the ticket of their benefactors. But as gratitude 
is a very flimsy sort of fabric among Radicals, and soon worn thread- 
bare, such a reliance only lasts a short time, and requires to be speedily 
replaced. The marvellous invention of negro suffrage (excogitated 
for this sole purpose) sufficed to give Radicalism a new four years’ 
lease of life; but the grateful allegiance of the freedmen to their 
pretended liberators is waxing very thin; and hence the same 
expedient must be repeated, in the form of creating a few millions of 
female votes. The designing have an active, selfish motive for 
pushing the measure ; but its opponents will without fail be paralysed 
in their resistance by their wonted cowardice; so that success is 
sure. 

This expectation is greatly confirmed by a review of the history of 
past innovations. They have all been carried against the better 
judgment of the class in the country to whom the Constitution com- 
mitted the power of deciding for or against them. In 1829-1830, 
the State of Virginia took her first departure from the old principle 
of freeholders’ suffrage. In 1851 she completed that revolution (as 
well as introduced sundry other Radical features) by extending the 
right to vote indiscriminately to all white males. In both instances 
it was hard to find a freeholder, not a demagogue, who could avow a 
hearty preference for the changes. They were carried against the 
convictions of the voters by the influences which have been above 
described. It is most probable that the same thing was true in every 
State which adopted universal suffrage. The coercive measures of 
the Federal Government were undoubtedly precipitated against the 
convictions of the majority of the Northern people. So the war was 
transmuted into an Abolition measure under the same circumstances. 
And last: negro suffrage was undoubtedly introduced against the 
better judgment of nearly all by the selfish arts of the demagogues ; 
and as there was neither party nor statesman that had the nerve to 
head the almost universal opposition, the decision went by default. 
Nor will there be, under any future circumstances, either leader or 
party that will risk the odium of a movement to take away suffrage 
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from the incompetent hands of the blacks, however clearly it may 
appear that they are using it for the ruin of themselves and the 
country. Thus it is the destiny of the Yankee people to commit a 
species of political Hari-kari with its own unwilling hands. The 
crowning element of despair is in the enforced consolidation of the 
Government. There are no reserved rights of States. The mad 
innovation which is adopted by a majority of them is enforced upon 
all; so that no place of refuge is left in the whole land where the 
right principles and usages might find sanctuary, and abide as a 
wholesome example and recuperative power for reform. 

What then, in the next place, will be the effect of this fundamental 
change when it shall be established? The obvious answer is, that 
it will destroy Christianity and civilisation in America. Some who 
see the mischievousness of the movement express the hope that it 
will, even if nominally successful, be kept within narrow limits by 
the very force of its own absurdity. They “reckon without their 
host.” There is a Satanic ingenuity in these Radical measures which 
secures the infection of the reluctant dissentients as surely as of the 
hot advocates. The women now sensible and modest who heartily 
deprecate the whole folly, will be dragged into the vortex, with the 
assent of their now indignant husbands. The instruments of this 
deplorable result will be the (so-called) conservative candidates for 
office. They will effect it by this plea, that ignorant, impudent, 
Radical women wi// vote, and vote wrong; whence it becomes a 
necessity for the modest and virtuous women, for their country’s sake, 
to sacrifice their repugnance and counterpoise these mischievous 
votes in the spirit of disinterested self-sacrifice. Now a woman can 
never resist an appeal to the principle of generous devotion ; her 
glory is to crucify herself in the cause of duty and of zeal. This 
plea will be successful. But when the virtuous have once tasted the 
dangerous intoxication of political excitement and of power, even 
they will be absorbed ; they will learn to do con amore what was first 
done as a painful duty, and all the baleful influences of political life 
will be diffused throughout the sex. 

What those influences will be may be learned by every one who 
reverences the Christian Scriptures, from this fact, that the theory of 
“Women’s Rights” is sheer infidelity. It directly impugns the 
authority and the justice of these Scriptures. They speak in no 
uncertain tones. “The husband is the head of the wife ” (Epx. v: 23). 
“Wives, submit yourselves to your own husbands, as to the Lord” 
(v. 22). “The man is not for the woman, but the woman for the 
man” (1 Cor. 11:9). “Let the woman learn in silence, with all sub- 
jection: but I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence: for Adam was first formed, then 
Eve: and Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was 
in the transgression” (1 Tim. 11: 11-14). They are to be “discreet, 
chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own husbands,” etc. 
(Titus 11: 5). How utterly opposed is all this to the levelling doctrine 
of your Radical. Women are here consigned to a social subordina- 
tion, and expressly excluded from ruling offices, on grounds of their 
sex, and a divine ordination based by God upon a transaction which 
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happened nearly six thousand years ago! The woman’s sphere is 
expressly assigned her within her home, and she is taught that the 
assumption of publicity is an outrage against that nature with which 
she is endowed. Now the politics which denounce all this as a 
natural injustice and self-evident folly cannot be expected to reverence 
these Scriptures ; they must and will flout their whole authority. We 
must then make up our minds in accepting Women’s Rights to sur- 
render our Bibles, and have an atheistic Government. And especially 
must we expect to have, presiding over every home and rearing every 
group of future citizens, that most abhorrent of all phenomena, an 
infidel woman ; for of course that sex, having received the precious 
boon of their enfranchisement only by means of the overthrow of 
the Bible, must be foremost in trampling upon this their old oppressor 
and enemy. Its restoration to authority is necessarily their “re- 
enslavement,” to speak the language of .their party. 

Second: these new excitements and temptations will utterly corrupt 
the character and delicacy of American women. It is indignantly 
asked, “ Why should politics corrupt the morals of women more than 
of the ‘lords of creation’?” Suppose now we reply: American poli- 
tics have corrupted the morals of the men? Suppose we argue that 
the retort is so true and just and the result has actually gone to so 
deplorable an extent, that were the female side of our social organiza- 
tion as corrupt as the male side has already become, American 
society would crumble into ruin by its own putrescence? It is better 
to save half the fabric than to lose all. And especially is it better to 
save the purity of the mothers who are, under God, to form the 
characters of our future citizens, and of the wives who are to restrain 
and elevate them, whatever else we endanger. Is it argued that since 
women are now confessedly purer than men, their entrance into poli- 
tics must tend to purify politics? We reply again that the women of 
the present were reared and attained this comparative purity under 
the Bible system. Adopt the infidel plan, and we shall corrupt our 
women without purifying our politics. What shall save us then? 

But there is another reply to this retort. Political excitements will 
corrupt women tenfold more than men ; and this, not because women 
are naturally inferior to men, but because they are naturally adapted 
to a wholly different sphere. When we point to the fact that they are 
naturally more emotional and less calculating, more impulsive and 
less self-contained, that they have a quicker tact but less logic, that 
their social nature makes them more liable to the contagion of 
epidemic passions, and that the duties of their sex make it physically 
impossible for them to acquire the knowledge in a foreign sphere 
necessary for political duties, we do not depreciate woman ; we only 
say that nature has adapted her to one thing and disqualified her for 
the other. The violet would wither in that full glare of midsummer 
in which the sunflower thrives: this does not argue that the violet is 
the meaner flower. The vine, left to stand alone, would be hurled 
prone in the mire by the first blasts of that wind which strengthens 
the grasp of the sturdy oak upon its bed: still the oak may yield no 
fruit so precious as the clusters of the vine. But the vine cannot be 
an oak ; it must be itself, dependent, clinging, but more precious than 
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that on which it leans or it must perish. When anything, animate or 
inanimate, is used for a function to which it is not adapted, that 
foreign use must endamage it, and the more the farther that function 
is from its own sphere. So it will be found (and it is no disparage- 
ment to woman to say it) that the very traits which fit her to be the 
angel of a virtuous home unfit her to meet the agitations of political 
life, even as safely as does the more rugged man. The hot glare of 
publicity and passion will speedily deflower her delicacy and sweet- 
ness. ‘Those temptations, which her Maker did not form her to bear, 
will debauch her heart, developing a character as much more repulsive 
than that of the debauched man as the fall has been greater. The 
politicating woman, unsexed and denaturalised, shorn of the true 
glory of her femininity, will appear to men as a feeble hybrid manni- 
kin, with all the defects and none of the strength of the male. Instead 
of being the dear object of his chivalrous affection, she becomes his 
importunate rival, despised without being feared. 

This suggests a third consequence, which some of the advocates of 
the movement even already are bold enough to foreshadow. ‘Women’s 
Rights ” mean the abolition of all permanent marriage ties. We are 
told that Mrs. Cady Stanton avowed this result, proclaiming it at the 
invitation of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York. 
She holds that woman’s bondage is not truly dissolved until the 
marriage bond is annulled. She is thoroughly consistent. Some 
hoodwinked advocates of her revolution may be blind to the se- 
quence ; but it is inevitable. It must follow by this cause, if for no 
other, that the unsexed politicating woman can never inspire in man 
that true affection on which marriage should be founded. Men will 
doubtless be still sensual ; but it is simply impossible that they can 
desire them for the pure and sacred sphere of the wife. Let every 
woman ask herself: will she choose for the lord of her affections an 
unsexed effeminate man? No more can man be drawn to the mascu- 
line woman. The mutual attraction of the two complementary halves 
is gone forever. The abolition of marriage would follow again by 
another cause. The divergent interests and the rival independence 
of the two equal wills would be irreconcilable with domestic govern- 
ment, or union, or peace. Shall the children of this monstrous no- 
union be held responsible to two variant coordinate and supreme wills 
at once? Heaven pity the children! Shall the two parties to this 
perpetual co-partnership have neither the power to secure the per- 
formance of the mutual duties nor to dissolve it? It is a self-contra- 
diction, an impossible absurdity. Such a co-partnership of equals 
with independent interests must be separable at will, as all other such 
co-partnerships are. The only relation between the sexes which will 
remain will be a cohabitation continuing so long as the convenience 
or caprice of both parties may suggest; and this, with most, will 
amount to a vagrant concubinage. 

But now, what will be the character of the children reared under such 
a domestic organisation as this? If human experience has established 
anything at all, it is the truth of that principle announced by the 
Hebrew prophet when he declared that the great aim of God in 
ordaining a permanent marriage tie between one man and one woman 
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was “that He might seek a godly seed.” God’s ordinance, the only 
effective human ordinance for checking and curbing the first tenden- 
cies to evil, is domestic, parental government. When the family shall 
no longer have a head, and the great foundation for the subordination 
of children in the mother’s example is gone ; when the mother shall 
have found another sphere than her home for her energies ; when she 
shall have exchanged the sweet charities of domestic love and sym- 
pathy for the fierce passions of the hustings ; when families shall be 
disrupted at the caprice of either party, and the children scattered 
as foundlings from their hearthstone,— it requires no wisdom to see 
that a race of sons will be reared nearer akin to devils than to men. 
In the hands of such a bastard progeny, without discipline, without 
homes, without a God, the last remains of social order will speedily 
perish, and society will be overwhelmed in savage anarchy. 

Last: it would not be hard to show, did space permit, that this move- 
ment on the part of these women is as suicidal as it is mischievous. 
Its certain result will be the re-enslavement of women, not under the 
Scriptural bonds of marriage, but under the yoke of literal corporeal 
force. The woman who will calmly review the condition of her sex 
in other ages and countries will feel that her wisdom is to “let well 
enough alone.” Physically, the female is the “weaker vessel.” This 
world is a hard and selfish scene where the weaker goes to the wall. 
Under all other civilisations and all other religions than ours woman 
has experienced this fate to the full ; her condition has been that of a 
slave to the male—sometimes a petted slave, but yet a slave. In 
Christian and European society alone has she ever attained the place 
of man’s social equal, and received the homage and honor due from 
magnanimity to her sex and her feeblenéss. And her enviable lot 
among us has resulted from two causes: the Christian religion and 
the legislation founded upon it by feudal chivalry. How insane then 
is it for her to spurn these her two bulwarks of defence, to defy and 
repudiate the divine authority of that Bible which has been her 
redemption, and to revolutionise the whole spirit of the English 
common law touching woman’s sphere and rights? She is thus 
spurning the only protectors her sex has ever found, and provoking 
a contest in which she must inevitably be overwhelmed. Casting 
away that dependence and femininity which are her true strength, the 
“strong-minded woman” persists in thrusting herself into competition 
with man as his equal. But for contest she is not his equal; the 
male is the stronger animal. As man’s helper, woman is his equal, 
his superior, his glory. As man’s rival, she is a pitiful inferior, a 
sorry she-mannikin. It is when she brings her wealth of affection, 
her self-devotion, her sympathy, her tact, her grace, her subtle 
intuition, her attractions, her appealing weakness, and places them in 
the scale with man’s rugged strength and plodding endurance, with 
his steady logic, his hardihood and muscle, and his exemption from 
the disabling infirmities of her sex, that he delights to admit her full 
equality and to do glad homage to her as the crown of his kind. All 
this vantage-ground the “Women’s Rights women” madly throw 
away, and provoke that collision for which nature itself has disqualified 
them. They insist upon taking precisely a man’s chances ; well, they 
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will meet precisely the fate of a weak man among strong ones. A 
recent incident on a railroad train justly illustrates the result. A 
solitary female entered a car where every seat was occupied, and the 
conductor closed the door upon her and departed. She looked in 
vain for a seat, and at last appealed to an elderly man near her to 
know if he would not “surrender his seat to a lady.” He, it seems, 
was somewhat a humorist, and answered: “I will surrender it 
cheerfully, Madam, as I always do, but will beg leave first to ask a 
civil question. Are you an advocate of the modern theory of women’s 
rights?”  Bridling up with intense energy, she replied, “Yes, Sir, 
emphatically ; I let you know that it is my glory to be devoted to that 
noble cause.” ‘Very well, Madam,” said he, “then the case is 
altered: you may stand up like the rest of us men, until you can get a 
seat for yourself.” ‘This was exact poetic justice ; and it foreshadows 
precisely the fate of their unnatural pretensions. Men will treat 
them as they treat each other ; it will be “every man for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost,” There will be of course a Semiramis 
or a Queen Bess here and there who will hold her own; but the 
general rule will be that the “weaker vessels” will succumb ; and the 
society which will emerge from this experiment will present woman in 
the position which she has always held among savages, that of 
domestic drudge to the stronger animal. Instead of being what the 
Bible makes her, one with her husband, queen of his home, reigning 
with the gentle sceptre of love over her modest, secluded domain, and 
in its pure and sacred retirement performing the noblest work done 
on this earth, that of moulding infant minds to honor and piety, she 
will reaéppear from this ill-starred competition defeated and despised, 
tolerated only to satiate the passion, to amuse the idleness, to do the 
drudgery, and to receive the curses and blows of her barbarized 
masters. 

Thus will be consummated that destiny to which so many gloomy 
prognostics point as the allotment of the North American continent : 
to be the accursed field for the final illustration of the harvest of 
perdition, grown from the seeding of the dragon’s teeth of infidel 
Radicalism. God gave the people of this land great and magnificent 
blessings, and opportunities and responsibilities. They might and 
should have made it the glory of all lands. But they have betrayed 
their trust: they have abused every gift: above all have they insulted 
Him by flaunting in His face an impudent, atheistic, God-defying 
theory of pretended human rights and human perfectibility which 
attempts to deny man’s subordination, his dependence, his fall and 
native depravity, his need of divine grace. It invites mankind to 
adopt material civilisation and sensual advantage as their divinity. 
It assumes to be able to perfect man’s condition by its political, 
literary, and mechanical skill, despising that Gospel of Christ which 
is man’s only adequate remedy. It crowns its impiety by laying its 
defiling hands upon the very forms of that Christianity, while with the 
mock affection of a Judas it attempts to make it a captive to the 
sordid ends of Mammon and sense. Must not God be avenged on 
such a nation as this? His vengeance will be to give them the fruit 
of their own hands, and let them be filled with their own devices. 
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He will set apart this fair land by a sort of dread consecration to the 
purpose of giving a lesson concerning this godless philosophy, so 
impressive as to instruct and warn all future generations. As the 
dull and pestilential waves of the Dead Sea have been to every 
subsequent age the memento of the sin of Sodom, so the dreary tides 
of anarchy and barbarism which will overwhelm the boastful devices 
of infidel democracy will be the caution of all future. legislators. 
And thus “women’s rights” will assist America “to fulfil her great 
mission,” that of being the “scarecrow” of the nations. 


R. L. DABNEY. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe CouwsINs. 
66 NLY think of it!” cried Kate to her cousin, as she received 
Walpole’s note. “Can you fancy, Nina, any one having 
the curiosity to imagine this old house worth a visit? Here is a 
polite request from two tourists to be allowed to see the — what is 
it? — the interesting interior of Kilgobbin Castle!” 

“Which I hope and trust you will refuse. The people who are so 
eager for these things are invariably tiresome old bores, grubbing for 
antiquities, or intently bent on adding a chapter to their story of 
travel. You'll say no, dearest, won’t you?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. I am not acquainted with Captain 
Lockwood, nor his friend Mr. Cecil Walpole.” 

“Did you say Cecil Walpole?” cried the other, almost snatching 
the card from her fingers. “Of all the strange chances in life — 
this is the very strangest! What could have brought Cecil Walpole 
here?” 

“You know him, then?” 

“T should think I do! What duets have we not sung together? 
What waltzes have we not had? What rides over the Campagna? 
Oh dear! how I should like to talk over these old times again! Pray 
tell him he may come, Kate, or let me do it.” 

“ And papa away!” 
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“Tt is the castle, dearest, he wants to see, not papa! You don’t 
know what manner of creature this is! He is one of your refined 
and supremely cultivated English—mad about archeology, and 
medizval trumpery. He'll know all your ancestors intended by 
every insane piece of architecture, and every puzzling detail of this 
old house ; and he’ll light up every corner of it with some gleam of 
bright tradition.” 

“T thought these sort of people were bores, dear?” said Kate, with 
a sly malice in her look. 

“Of course not. When they are well-bred, and well-mannered —” 

* And perhaps well-looking?” chimed in Kate. 

“Ves, and so he is —a little of the ‘ petit-maitre’ perhaps. He's 
much of that school which fiction-writers describe as having ‘finely- 
pencilled eyebrows and chins of almost womanlike roundness ;’ but 
people in Rome always called him handsome, that is, if he be my 
Cecil Walpole.” 

“Well, then, will you tell your Cecil Walpole, in such polite terms 
as you know how to coin, that there is really nothing of the very 
slightest pretension to interest in this old place; that we should be 
ashamed at having lent ourselves to the delusion that might have led 
him here ; and lastly, that the owner is from home ?” 

“What! and is this the Irish hospitality I have heard so much of,— 
the cordial welcome the stranger may reckon on as a certainty, and 
make all his plans with the full confidence of meeting?” 

“There is such a thing as discretion, also, to be remembered, Nina,” 
said Kate, gravely. 

* And then, there’s the room where the king slept, and the chair 
that — no, not Oliver Cromwell, but somebody else sat in at supper ; 
and there’s the great patch painted on the floor where your ancestor 
knelt to be knighted.” 

“He was created a viscount, not a knight,” said Kate, blushing. 
“ And there is a difference, I assure you.” 

“So there is, dearest, and even my foreign ignorance should know 
that much; and you have the parchment that attests it,—a most 
curious document, that Walpole would be delighted to see. I almost 
fancy him examining the curious old seal with his microscope, and 
hear him unfolding all sorts of details one never so much as suspected.” 

“Papa might not like it,” said Kate, bridling up. “Even were he 
at home, I am far from certain he would receive these gentlemen. It 
is little more than a year ago there came here a certain book-writing 
tourist, and presented himself without introduction. We received 
him hospitably, and he stayed part of a week here. He was fond of 
antiquarianism, but more eager still about the condition of the people, 
—what kind of husbandry they practised, what wages they had, and 
what food. Papa took him over the whole estate, and answered all 
his questions freely and openly. And this man made a chapter of his 
book upon us, and headed it ‘ Rack-renting and riotous living,’ distort- 
ing all he heard and sneering at all he saw.” 

“These are gentlemen, dearest Kate,” said Nina, holding out the 
card. “Come now, do tell me that I may say you will be happy to 
see them.” 
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“Tf you must have it so—if you really insist — ” 

“TI do! Ido!” cried she, half wildly. “I should go distracted if 
you denied me. Oh, Kate! I must own it. It will out. I do cling 
devotedly — terribly — to that old life of the past. I am very happy 
here, and you are all good, and kind, and loving to me; but that 
wayward, haphazard existence, with all its trials and miseries, had got 
little glimpses of such bliss at times that rose to actual ecstasy.” 

“T was afraid of this,” said Kate, in a low but firm voice. “I 
thought what a change it would be for you from that life of brightness 
and festivity to this existence of dull and unbroken dreariness.” 

“No, no,no! Don’t saythat! Do not fancy that I am not happier 
than I ever was or ever believed I could be. It was the castle-building 
of that time that I was regretting. I imagined so many things, I 
invented such situations, such incidents, which, with this sad-colored 
landscape here and that leaden sky, I have no force to conjure up. 
It is as though the atmosphere is too weighty for fancy to mount in it. 
You, my dearest Kate,” said she, drawing her arm round her, and 
pressing her towards her, “do not know these things, nor need ever 
know them. Your life is assured and safe. You cannot, indeed, be 
secure from the passing accidents of life, but they will meet you in a 
spirit able to confront them. As for me, I was always gambling for 
existence, and gambling without means to pay my losses if Fortune 
should turn against me. Do you understand me, child?” 

“Only in part, if even that,” said she, slowly. 

“ Let us keep this theme, then, for another time. Now for ces Mes- 
sieurs. I am to invite them?” 

“If there was time to ask Miss O’Shea to come over —” 

“Do you not fancy, Kate, that in your father’s house, surrounded 
with your father’s servants, you are sufficiently the mistress to do 
without a chaperonne? Only preserve that grand austere look you 
have listened to me with, these last ten minutes, and I should like to 
see the youthful audacity that could brave it. There, I shall go and 
write my note. You shall see how discreetly and properly I shall 
word it.” 

Kate walked thoughtfully towards a window and looked out, while 
Nina skipped gaily down the room, and opened her writing-desk, 


humming an opera air as she wrote :— 
“ Kilgobbin Castle. 


“ DEAR Mr. WALPOLE — 

“T can scarcely tell you the pleasure I feel at the prospect of 
seeing a dear friend, or a friend from dear Italy, whichever be the 
most proper to say. My uncle is from home, and will not return till 
the day after to-morrow at dinner ; but my cousin, Miss Kearney, 
charges me to say how happy she will be to receive you and your 
fellow-traveller at luncheon to-morrow. Pray not to trouble yourself 
with an answer, but believe me very sincerely yours. 

“ Nina KOSTALERGI.” 


“T was right in saying luncheon, Kate, and not dinner—was I 
not? It is less formal.” 

“TI suppose so; that is, if it was right to invite them at all, of 
which I have very great misgivings.” 
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“T wonder what brought Cecil Walpole down here?” said Nina, 
glad to turn the discussion into another channel. “Could he have 
heard that I was here? Probably not. It was a mere chance, I 
suppose. Strange things these same chances are, that do so much 
more in our lives than all our plottings!” 

“Tell me something of your friend — perhaps I ought to say your 
admirer, Nina.” 

“Yes, very much my admirer ; not seriously, you know, but in that 
charming sort of adoration we cultivate abroad, that means anything 
or nothing.. He was not titled, and I am afraid he was not rich, and 
this last misfortune used to make his attentions to me somewhat 
painful —to im I mean, not to me; for, of course, as to anything 
serious, I looked much higher than a poor Secretary of Legation.” 

“Did you?” asked Kate, with an air of quiet simplicity. 

“T should hope I did,” said she, haughtily ; and she threw a glance 
at herself in a large mirror, and smiled proudly at the bright image 
that confronted her. “ Yes, darling, say it out,” cried she, turning to 
Kate. “Your eyes have uttered the words already.” 

“What words?” 

“Something about insufferable vanity and conceit ; and I own to 
both! Oh, why is it that my high spirits have so run away with me 
this morning, that I have forgotten all reserve and all shame? But 
the truth is, I feel half wild with joy ; and joy in my nature is another 
name for recklessness.” 

“T sincerely hope not,” said Kate, gravely. “At any rate, you give 
me another reason for wishing to have Miss O’Shea here.” 

“T will not have her—no, not for worlds, Kate, that odious old 
woman, with her stiff and antiquated propriety. Cecil would quiz 
her.” 

“T am very certain he would not ; at least, if he be such a perfect 
gentleman as you tell me.” 

“ Ah, but you’d never know he did it. The fine tact of these con- 
summate men of the world derives a humoristic enjoyment in eccen- 
tricity of character, which never shows itself in any outward sign 
beyond the heightened pleasure they feel in what other folks might 
call dullness or mere oddity.” 

“T would not suffer an old friend to be made the subject of even 
such latent amusement.” 

“ Nor her nephew, either, perhaps?” ‘ 

“The nephew could take care of himself, Nina ; but I am not aware 
that he will be called on todo so. He is not in Ireland, I believe.” 

“ He was to arrive this week. You told me so.” 

“Perhaps I did; I had forgotten it!” and Kate flushed as she 
spoke, though whether from shame or anger it was not easy to say. 
As though impatient with herself at any display of temper, she added, 
hurriedly, “ Was it not a piece of good fortune, Nina? Papa has left 
us the key of the cellar, a thing he never did before, and only now 
because you were here!” 

“What an honored guest I am!” said the other, smiling. 

“That you are! I don’t believe papa has gone once to the club 
since you came here.” 

22 
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-“ Now, if I were to own that I was vain of this, you’d rebuke me, 
would not you?” 

“ Our love could scarcely prompt to vanity.” 

“ How shall I ever learn to be humble enough in a family of such 
humility?” said Nina, pettishly. Then quickly correcting herself, she 
said, “ I’ll go and despatch my note, and then I’ll come back and ask 
your pardon for all my wilfulness, and tell you how much I thank you 
for all your goodness to me.” 

And as he spoke she bent down and kissed Kate’s hand twice or 
thrice fervently. 

“Oh, dearest Nina, not this—not this!” said Kate, trying to 
clasp her in her arms ; but the other had slipped from her grasp, and 
was gone. 

“ Strange girl,” muttered Kate, looking after her. “I wonder shall 
I ever understand you, or shall we ever understand each other?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SHOWING HOW FRIENDS MAY DIFFER. 


THE morning broke drearily for our friends, the two pedestrians, at 
the “ Blue Goat.” A day of dull aspect and soft rain in midsummer 
has the added depression that it seems an anachronism. One is in a 
measure prepared for being weather-bound in winter. You accept 
imprisonment as the natural fortune of the season, or you brave the 
elements prepared to let them do their worst ; while, if confined to 
house, you have that solace of snugness, that comfortable chimney- 
corner which somehow realises an immense amount of the joys we 
concentrate in the word “Home.” It is in the want of this rallying- 
point, this little domestic altar, where all gather together in a common 
worship, that lies the dreary discomfort of being weather-bound in 
summer ; and when the prison is some small village inn, noisy, dis- 
orderly, and dirty, the misery is complete. 

“ Grand old pig that!” said Lockwood, as he gazed out upon the 
filthy yard, where a fat old sow contemplated the weather from the 
threshold of her dwelling. 

“T wish she’d come out. I want to make a sketch of her,” said the 
other. 

“Even one’s tobacco grows too damp to smoke in this blessed 
climate,” said Lockwood, as he pitched his cigar away. “ Heigh-ho! 
We’re too late for the train to town, I see.” 

“You'd not go back, would you?” 

“T should think I would! That old den in the upper Castle-yard 
is not very cheery or very nice, but there is a chair to sit on, and a 
review and a newspaper to read. A tour in a country and with a 
climate like this is a mistake.” 

“T suspect it is,” said Walpole, drearily. 

“There is nothing to see, no one to talk to, nowhere to stop at!” 

“ All true,” muttered the other. “By the way, haven’t we some 
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plan or project for to-day — something about an old castle or an abbey 
to see?” 

“Yes, and the waiter brought me a letter. I think it was addressed 
to you, and I left it on my dressing-table. I had forgotten all about 
it. I'll go and fetch it.” 

Short as his absence was, it gave Walpole time enough to recur to 
his late judgment on his tour, and once more call it a “mistake, a 
complete mistake.” The Ireland of wits, dramatists, and romance- 
writers was a conventional thing, and bore no resemblance whatso- 
ever to the rain-soaked, dreary-looking depressed reality. ‘These 
Irish, they are odd without being droll, just as they are poor without 
being picturesque ; but of all the delusions we nourish about them, 
there is not one so thoroughly absurd as to call them dangerous! ” 

He had just arrived at this mature opinion, when his friend re- 
entered and handed him the note. 

“ Here is a piece of luck. Per Bacco!” cried Walpole, as he ran 
over the lines. ‘This beats all I could have hoped for. Listen to 
this :—‘ Dear Mr. Walpole,—I cannot tell you the delight I feel in 
the prospect of seeing a dear friend, or a friend from dear Italy, 
which is it?” 

“Who writes this?” 

“ A certain Mademoiselle Kostalergi, whom I knew at Rome; one 
of the prettiest, cleverest, and nicest girls I ever met in my life.” 

“ Not the daughter of that precious Count Kostalergi you have told 
me such stories of?” 

“The same, but most unlike him in every way. She is here appa- 
rently, with an uncle, who is now from home, and she and her cousin 
invite us to luncheon to-day.” 

“What a lark!” said the other, dryly. 

“We'll go, of course?” 

“In weather like this?” 

“Why not? Shall we be better off staying here? I now begin to 
remember how the name of this place was so familiar to me. She 
was always asking me if I knew or heard of her mother’s brother, the 
Lord Kilgobbin, and, to tell truth, I fancied some one had been 
hoaxing her with the name, and never believed that there was even a 
place with such a designation.” 

“ Kilgobbin does not sound like a lordly title. How about Made- 
moiselle — what is the name?” 

“ Kostalergi ; they call themselves princes.” 

“With all my heart. I was only going to say, as you’ve got a sort 
of knack of entanglement —is there, or has there been anything of 
that sort here?” 

“ Flirtation —a little of what is called ‘spooning’—but no more. 
But why do you ask?” 

“First of all, you are an engaged man.” 

“ All true, and I mean to keep my engagement. I can’t marry, 
however, till I get a mission, or something at home as good as a 
mission. Lady Maude knows that ; her friends know it, but none of 
us imagine that we are to be miserable in the meantime.” 

“T’m not talking of misery. I’d only say, don’t get yourself into 
any mess. These foreign girls are very wide-awake.” 
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“Don’t believe that, Harry ; one of our home-bred damsels would 
give them a distance and beat them in the race for a husband. It’s 
only in England girls are trained to angle for marriage, take my word 
for it.” 

“Be it so—I only warn you that if you get into any scrape I’ll 
accept none of the consequences. Lord Danesbury is ready enough 
to say that, because I am some. ten years older than you, I should 
have kept you out of mischief. I never contracted for such a bear- 
Jeadership ; though I certainly told Lady Maude I’d turn Queen’s 
evidence against you if you became a traitor.” 

“T wonder you never told me that before,” said Walpole, with some 
irritation of manner. 

“T only wonder that I told it now!” replied the other, gruffly. 

“Then I am to take it, that in your office of guardian you’d rather 
we’d decline this invitation, eh?” 

“T don’t care a rush for it either way ; but looking to the sort of day 
it is out there, I incline to keep the house.” 

“JT don’t mind bad weather, and I’ll go,” said Walpole, in a way that 
showed temper was involved in the resolution. 

Lockwood made no other reply than heaping a quantity of turf on 
the fire, and seating himself beside it. 

When a man tells his fellow-traveller that he means to go his own 
road —that companionship has no tie upon him — he virtually declares 
the partnership dissolved ; and while Lockwood sat reflecting over 
this, he was also canvassing with himself how far he might have been 
to blame in provoking this hasty resolution. 

“Perhaps he was irritated at my counsels, perhaps the notion of 
anything like guidance offended him ; perhaps it was the phrase, bear- 
leadership, and the half threat of betraying him, has done the mischief.” 
Now the gallant soldier was a slow thinker ; it took him a deal of time 
to arrange the details of any matter in his mind, and when he tried to 
muster his ideas there were many which would not answer the call, 
and of those which came there were not a few which seemed to 
present themselves in a refractory and unwilling spirit, so that he had 
almost to suppress a mutiny before he proceeded to his inspection. 

Nor did the strong cheroots, which he smoked to clear his faculties 
and develop his mental resources, always contribute to this end, though 
their soothing influence certainly helped to make him more satisfied 
with his judgments. 

“ Now, look here, Walpole,” said he, determining that he would save 
himself all unnecessary labor of thought by throwing the burden of 
the case on the respondent,—“look here: take a calm view of this 
thing, and see if it’s quite wise in you to go back into trammels it cost 
you some trouble to escape from. You call it spooning, but you won’t 
deny you went very far with that young woman —farther I suspect 
than you’ve told me yet. Eh! is that true or not?” 

He waited a reasonable time for a reply, but none coming, he went 
on: “I don’t want a forced confidence. You may say it’s no business 
of mine, and there I agree with you, and probably if you put me to 
the question in the same fashion, I’d give you a very short answer. 
Remember one thing, however, old fellow: I’ve seen a precious deal 
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more of life and the world than you have! From sixteen years of age, 
when you were hammering away at Greek verbs and some such 
balderdash at Oxford, I was up at Rangoon with the very fastest set 
of men—ay, of women too— I ever lived with in all my life. Half 
of our fellows were killed off by it. Of course people will say climate, 
climate! but if I was to give you the history of ane day —just twenty- 
four hours of our life up there —you’d say that the wonder is there’s 
any one alive to tell it.” 

He turned around at this, to enjoy the expression of horror and 
surprise he hoped to have called up, and perceived for the first time 
that he was alone. He rang the bell, and asked the waiter where the 
other gentleman had gone, and learned that he had ordered a car, and 
set out for Kilgobbin Castle more than half-an-hour before. 

“ All right,” said he, fiercely. “I wash my hands of it altogether ! 
I’m heartily glad I told him so before he went.” He smoked on very 
vigorously for half-an-hour, the burden of his thoughts being perhaps 
revealed by the summing-up, as he said, “ And when you are ‘in for 
it,’ Master Cecil, and some precious scrape it will be, if I move hand 
or foot to pull you through it, call me a Major of Marines, that’s all — 
just call me a Major of Marines!” The ineffable horror of such an 
imputation served as matter for reverie for hours. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DRIVE THROUGH A Boe. 


WuiLe Lockwood continued thus to doubt and debate with himself, 
Walpole was already some miles on his way to Kilgobbin. Not, 
indeed, that he had made any remarkable progress, for the “mare 
that was to rowl his honor over in an hour and a half,” had to be 
taken from the field where she had been ploughing since daybreak, 
while “the boy” that should drive her was a little old man who had 
to be aroused from a condition of drunkenness in a hay-loft, and 
installed in his office. 

Nor were these the only difficulties. The roads that led through 
the bog were so numerous and so completely alike that it only needed 
the dense atmosphere of a rainy day to make it matter of great 
difficulty to discover the right track. More than once were they 
obliged to retrace their steps after a considerable distance, and the 
driver’s impatience always took the shape of a reproach to Walpole, 
who, having nothing else to do, should surely have minded where they 
were going. Now, not only was the traveller utterly ignorant of the 
geography of the land he journeyed in, but his thoughts were far away 
from the scenes around him. Very scattered and desultory thoughts 
were they, at one time over the Alps and with “long-agoes:” nights 
at Rome clashing with mornings on the Campagna; vast salons 
crowded with people of many nations, all more or less busy with that 
great traffic which, whether it take the form of religion, or politics, or 
social intrigue, hate, love, or rivalry, makes up what we call “the 
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world ;” or there were sunsets dying away rapidly —as they will do 
— over that great plain outside the city, whereon solitude and silence 
are as much masters as oni a vast prairie of the West ; and he thought 
of times when he rode back at nightfall beside Nina Kostalergi, when 
little flashes would cross them of that romance that very worldly folk 
now and then taste of, and delight in with a zest all the greater that 
the sensation is so new and strange to them. Then there was the 
revulsion from the blaze of waxlights and the glitter of diamonds, the 
crash of orchestras and the din of conversation, the intoxication of 
the flattery that champagne only seems to “accentuate” to the 
unbroken stillness of the hour, when even the footfall of the horse is 
unheard, and a dreamy doubt that this quietude, this soothing sense 
of calm, is higher happiness than all the glitter and all the splendor 
of the ball-room, and that in the dropping words we now exchange, 
and in the stray glances, there is a significance and an exquisite 
delight we never felt till now; for, glorious as is the thought of a 
returned affection, full of ecstasy, the sense of a heart all, all our own, 
there is in the first half-doubtful, distrustful feeling of falling in love, 
with all its chances of success or failure, something that has its 
moments of bliss nothing of earthly delight can ever equal. To the 
verge of that possibility Walpole had reached — but gone no further — 
with Nina Kostalergi. The young men of the age are an eminently 
calculating and prudent class, and they count the cost of an action 
with a marvellous amount of accuracy. Is it the turf and its teachings 
to which this crafty and cold-blooded spirit is owing? Have they 
learned to “square their book” on life by the lessons of Ascot and 
Newmarket, and seen that, no matter how probably they “stand to 
win” on this, they must provide for that, and that no caution or 
foresight is enough that will not embrace every casualty of any venture ? 

There is no need to tell a younger son of the period that he must 
not marry a pretty girl of doubtful family and no fortune. He may 
have his doubts on scores of subjects: he may not be quite sure 
whether he ought to remain a Whig with Lord Russell, or go in for 
Odgerism and the ballot; he may be uncertain about Colenso, and 
have his misgivings about the Pentateuch ; he may not be easy in his 
mind about the Russians in the East, or the Americans in the West ; 
uncomfortable suspicions may cross him that the Volunteers are not 
as quick in evolution as the Zouaves, or that England generally does 
not sing “Rule Britannia” so lustily as she used to do. All these 
are possible misgivings, but that he should take such a plunge as 
matrimony, on other grounds than the perfect prudence and profit of 
the investment, could never occur to him. 

As to the sinfulness of tampering with a girl’s affections by what in 
slang is called “spooning,” it was purely absurd to think of it. You 
might as well say that playing sixpenny whist made a man a gambler. 
And then, as to the spooning, it was partie éga/e, the lady was no worse off 
than the gentleman. If there were by any hazard — and this he was 
disposed to doubt —“ affections ” at stake, the man “stood to lose” 
as much as the woman. But this was not the aspect in which the 
case presented itself, flirtation being, in his idea, to marriage — what 
the preliminary canter is to the race—something to indicate the 
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future, but so dimly and doubtfully as not to decide the hesitation of 
the waverer. 

If, then, Walpole was never for a moment what mothers call serious 
in his attentions to Mdlle. Kostalergi, he was not the less fond of her 
society ; he frequented the places where she was likely to be met with, 
and paid her that degree of “court” that only stopped short of being 
particular by his natural caution. There was the more need for the 
exercise of this quality at Rome, since there were many there who 
knew of his engagement with his cousin, Lady Maude, and who would 
not have hesitated to report on any breach of fidelity. Now, however, 
all these restraints were withdrawn. They were not in Italy, where 
London, by a change of venue, takes its “records” to be tried in the 
dull days of winter. They were in Ireland, and in a remote spot of 
Ireland, where there were no gossips, no clubs, no afternoon-tea 
committees to sit on reputations, and was it not pleasant now to see 
this nice girl again in perfect freedom? These were, loosely stated, 
the thoughts which occupied him as he went along, very little disposed 
to mind how often the puzzled driver halted to decide the road, or how 
frequently he retraced miles of distance. Men of the world, especially 
when young in life, and more realistic than they will be twenty years 
later, proud of the incredulity they can feel on the score of everything 
and everybody, are often fond of making themselves heroes to their 
own hearts of some little romance, which shall not cost them dearly 
to indulge in, and merely engage some loose-lying sympathies without 
in any way prejudicing their road in life. They accept of these senti- 
mentalities, as the vicar’s wife did the sheep in the picture, pleased to 
“ have as many as the painter would put in for nothing.” 

Now, Cecil Walpole never intended that this little Irish episode — 
and episode he determined it should be — should in any degree affect 
the serious fortunes of his life. He was engaged to his cousin, Lady 
Maude Bickerstaffe, and they would be married some day. Not that 
either was very impatient to exchange present comfort — and, on her 
side, affluence — for a marriage on small means, and no great pros- 
pects beyond that. They were not much in love. Walpole knew that 
the Lady Maude’s fortune was small, but the man who married her 
must “be taken care of,” and by either side, for there were as many 
Tories as Whigs in the family, and Lady Maude knew that half-a-dozen 
years ago she would certainly not have accepted Walpole ; but that 
with every year her chances of a better parti were diminishing ; and, 
worse than all this, each was well aware of the inducements by which 
the other was influenced. Nor did the knowledge in any way detract 
from their self-complacence or satisfaction with the match. 

Lady Maude was to accompany her uncle to Ireland, and do the 
honors of his court, for he was a bachelor, and pleaded hard with his 
party of that score to be let off accepting the viceroyalty. 

Lady Maude, however, had not yet arrived ; and even if she had, 
how should she ever hear of an adventure in the Bog of Allen! 

But was there to be an adventure? and, if so, what sort of an 
adventure? Irishmen, Walpole had heard, had all the jealousy about 
their women that characterises savage races, and were ready to resent 
what, in civilised people, no one would dream of regarding as matter 
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for umbrage. Well, then, it was only to be more cautious — more on 
one’s guard — besides the tact, too, which a knowledge of life should 

ive 
“ss Eh, what’s this? Why are you stopping here?” This was 
addressed now to the driver, who had descended from his box and 
was standing in advance of the horse. 

“Why don’t I drive on, is it?” asked he in a voice of despair. 
“‘ Sure, there’s no road.” 

“ And does it stop here?” cried Walpole, in horror, for he now per- 
ceived that the road really came to an abrupt ending in the midst of 
the bog. 

“ Begorra, it’s just what it does. You see, your honor,” added he, 
in a confidential tone, “it’s one of them tricks the English played us 
in the year of the famine. They got two millions of money to make 
roads in Ireland, but they were so afraid it would make us prosperous 
and richer than themselves, that they set about making roads that 
go nowhere. Sometimes to the top of a mountain, or down to the 
sea, where there was no harbor, and sometimes, like this one, into the 
heart of a bog.” 

“That was very spiteful and very mean, too,” said Walpole. 

“Wasn’t it just mean, and nothing else! and it’s five miles we'll 
have to go back now to the cross-roads. Begorra, your honor, it’s a 
good dhrink ye’ll have to give me for this day’s work.” 

“You forget, my friend, that but for your own confounded stupidity 
I should have been at Kilgobbin Castle by this time.” 

“ And ye’ll be there yet, with God’s help!” said he, turning the 
horse’s head. “ Bad luck to them for the road-making ; and it’s a pity, 
after all, it goes nowhere, for it’s the nicest bit to travel in the whole 
country.” 

“Come now, jump up, old fellow, and make your beast step out. I 
don’t want to pass the night here.” 

“You wouldn’t have a dhrop of whiskey with your honor?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Nor even brandy?” 

“No, not even brandy.” 

“Musha, I’m thinking you must be English,” muttered he half 
sulkily. ; 

“ And if I were, is there any great harm in that?” 

“By coorse not; how could ye help it? I suppose we’d all of us 
be better if we could. Sit a bit more forward, your honor ; the belly- 
band does be lifting her ; and as you’re doing nothing, just give her a 
welt of that stick in your hand now and then, for I lost the lash of 
my whip, and I’ve nothing but this!” And he displayed the short 
handle of what had once been a whip, with a thong of leather dangling 
at the end. 

“T must say I wasn’t aware that I was to have worked my passage,” 
said Walpole, with something between drollery and irritation. 

“ She doesn’t care for bating — stick her with the end of it. That’s 
the way. We'll get on elegant now. I suppose you was never here 
before?” 

“No; and I think I can promise you I’ll not come again.” 
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“T hope you will,.then ; and many a time too. This is the Bog of 
Allen you’re travelling now, and they tell there’s not the like of it in 
the three kingdoms.” 

“T trust there’s not!” 

“The English, they say, has no bogs. Nothing but coal.” 

“ Quite true.” 

“Erine, ma bouchal you are! first gem of the say! that’s what Dan 
O’Connell always called you. Are you gettin’ tired with the stick?” 

“T’m tired of your wretched old beast, and your car, and yourself, 
too,” said Walpole ; “and if I were sure that was the Castle yonder, 
I’d make my way straight to it on foot.” 

“ And why wouldn’t you, if your honor liked it best? Why would 
ye be beholden to a car if you’d rather walk. Only mind the bog- 
holes: for there’s twenty feet of water in some of them, and the sides 
is so straight you'll never get out if you fall in.” 

“Drive on, then. I’ll remain where I am; but don’t bother me 
with your talk; and no more questioning.” 

“By coorse I won’t— why would I? Isn’t your honor a gentleman, 
and haven’t you a right to say what you plaze ; and what am I but a 
poor boy, earning his bread, just the way it is all through the world ; 
some has everything they want and more besides, and others hasn’t a 
stitch to their backs, or maybe a pinch of tobacco to put in a pipe.” 

This appeal was timed by seeing that Walpole had just lighted a 

fresh cigar, whose fragrant fumes were wafted across the speaker’s 
nose. : 
Firm to his determination to maintain silence, Walpole paid no 
attention to the speech, nor uttered a word of any kind; and as a 
light drizzling rain had now begun to fall, and obliged him to shelter 
himself under an umbrella, he was at length saved from his com- 
panion’s loquacity. Baffled, but not beaten, the old fellow began to 
sing, at first in a low droning tone ; but growing louder as the fire of 
patriotism warmed him, he shouted, to a very wild and somewhat 
irregular tune, a ballad of which Walpole could not but hear the words 
occasionally, while the tramping of the fellow’s feet on the foot-board 
kept time to his song :— 


Tis our fun they can’t forgive us, 
Nor our wit so sharp and keen; 
But there’s nothing that provokes them 
Like our wearin’ of the green. 
They thought Poverty would bate us, 
But we’d sell our last “ boneen” 
And we’d live on could paytatees, 
All for wearin’ of the green. 
Oh, the wearin’ of the green! 
The wearin’ of the green! 
Tis the color best becomes us, 
Is the wearin’ of the green! 


“Here’s a cigar for you, old fellow, and stop that infernal chant.” 

“There’s only five verses more, and I'll sing them for your honor 
before I light the baccy.” 

“If you do, then, you shall never light baccy of mine. Can’t you 
see that your confounded song is driving me mad?” 
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“Faix, ye’re the first I ever see disliked music,” muttered he, in a 
tone almost compassionate. 

And now as Walpole raised the collar of his coat to defend his ears, 
and prepared as well as he might to resist the weather, he muttered, 
“ And this is the beautiful land of scenery ; and this the climate ; and 
this the amusing and witty peasant we read of? I have half a mind 
to tell the world how it has been humbugged.” And thus musing, 
he jogged on the dreary road, nor raised his head till the heavy clash 
of an iron gate aroused him, and he saw that they were driving along 
= approach, with some clumps of pretty but young timber on either 
side. 

“Here we are, your honor, safe and sound,” cried the driver, as 
proudly as if he had not been five hours over what should have been 
done in one and a half. “This is Kilgobbin. All the ould trees was 
cut down by Oliver Cromwell, they say, but there will be a fine wood 
here yet. That’s the castle you see yonder, over them trees ; but 
there’s no flag flying. The lord’s away. I suppose I’ll have to wait 
for your honor? You'll be coming back with me?” 

“Yes, you’ll have to wait.” And Walpole looked at his watch, and 
saw it was already past five o’clock. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SEARCH FOR ARMS. 


WHEN the hour of luncheon came, and no guests made their appear- 
ance, the young girls at the castle began to discuss what they should 
best do. “I know nothing of fine people and their ways,” said Kate ; 
“you must take the whole direction here, Nina.” 

“It is only a question of time, and a cold luncheon can wait with- 
out difficulty.” 

And so they waited till three, then till four, and now it was five 
o’clock ; when Kate, who had been over the kitchen-garden, and the 
calves’ paddock, and inspecting a small track laid out for a nursery, 
came back to the house very tired, and, as she said, also very hungry. 
“You know, Nina,” said she, entering the room, “I ordered no dinner 
to-day. I speculated on our making our dinner when your friends 
lunched ; and as they have not lunched, we have not dined ; and I 
vote we sit down now. I’m afraid I shall not be as pleasant company 
as that Mr. do tell me his name — Walpole ; but I pledge myself 
to have as good an appetite.” 

Nina made no answer. She stood at the open window; her gaze 
steadily bent on the strip of narrow road that traversed the wide moor 
before her. 

“ Ain’t you hungry?—I mean, ain’t you famished, child?” asked 
Kate. 

“No, I don’t think so. I could eat, but I believe I could go with- 
out eating just as well.” 

“Well, I must dine ; and if you were not looking so nice and fresh, 
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with a rose-bud in your hair and your white dress so daintily looped 
up, I’d ask leave not to dress.” 

“Tf you were to smooth your hair, and, perhaps, change your 
boots —” 

“Oh, I know, and become in every respect a little civilised. My 
poor dear cousin, what a mission you have undertaken among the 
savages. Own it honestly, you never guessed the task that was before 
you when you came here.” 

“Oh, it’s very nice savagery, all the same,” said the other, smiling 
pleasantly. 

“There now!” cried Kate, as she threw her hat to one side, and 
stood arranging her hair before the glass. “I make this toilette under 
protest, for we are going in to luncheon, not dinner, and all the world 
knows, and all the illustrated newspapers show, that people do not dress 
for lunch. And, by the way, that is something you have not got in 
Italy. All the women gathering together in their garden-bonnets and 
their morning muslins, and the men in their knickerbockers and their 
coarse tweed coats.” 

“T declare I think you are in better spirits since you see these 
people are not coming.” 

“Tt is true. You have guessed it, dearest. The thought of any- 
thing grand —as a visitor ; anything that would for a moment suggest 
the unpleasant question, Is this right? or, Is that usual ?— makes me 
downright irritable. Come, are you ready? May I offer you my 
arm?” 

And now they were at table, Kate rattling away in unwonted gaiety, 
and trying to rally Nina out of her disappointment. 

“T declare, Nina, everything is so pretty I’m ashamed to eat. 
Those chickens near you are the least ornamental things I see. Cut 
me off a wing. Oh, I forgot, you never acquired the barbarous art of 
carving.” 

“T-can cut this,” said Nina, drawing a dish of tongue towards her. 

“What! that marvellous production like a parterre of flowers? It 
would be downright profanation to destroy it.” 

“Then shall I give you some of this, Kate?” 

“Why, child, that is strawberry-cream. But I cannot eat all alone ; 
do help yourself.” 

“T shall take something by-and-bye.” 

“What do young ladies in Italy eat when they are—no, I don’t 
mean in love —I shall call it—in despair?” 

“Give me some of that white wine beside you. There! don’t you 
hear a noise? I’m certain I heard the sound of wheels.” 

“ Most sincerely, I trust not. I wouldn’t for anything these people 
should break in upon us now. If my brother Dick should drop in 
I’d welcome him, and he would make our little party perfect. Do you 
know, Nina, Dick can be so jolly. What’s that? there are voices 
there without.” 

As she spoke the door was opened, and Walpole entered. The 
young girls had but time to rise from their seats, when — they never 
could exactly say how —they found themselves shaking hands with 
him in great cordiality. 
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“ And your friend — where is he?” 

“Nursing a sore throat, or a sprained ankle, or a something or 
other. Shall I confess it,—as only a suspicion on my part, how- 
ever,— that I do believe he was too much shocked at the outrageous 
. liberty I took in asking to be admitted here to accept any partnership 
in the impertinence.” 

“We expected you at two or three o’clock,” said Nina. 

“ And shall I tell you why I was not here before? Perhaps you'll 
scarcely credit me when I say I have been five hours on the road.” 

“Five hours! How did you manage that?” 

“In this way. I started a few minutes after twelve from the inn — 
I on foot, the car to overtake me.” And he went on to give a narra- 
tive of his wanderings over the bog, imitating, as well as he could, the 
driver’s conversations with him, and the reproaches he vented on his 
inattention to the road. Kate enjoyed the story with all the humor- 
istic fun of one who knew thoroughly how the peasant had been 
playing with the gentleman, just for the indulgence of that strange 
sarcastic temper that underlies the Irish nature ; and she could fancy 
how much more droll it would have been to have heard the narrative 
as told by the driver of the car. 

“ And don’t you like his song, Mr. Walpole?” 

“What, ‘The Wearing of the Green?’ It was the dreariest dirge 
I ever listened to.” 

“Come, you shall not say so. When we go into the drawing-room 
Nina shall sing it for you, and I’ll wager you recant your opinion.” 

“ And do you sing rebel canticles, Mademoiselle Kostalergi?” 

“Yes, I do all my cousin bids me. I wear a red cloak. How is 
it called?” 

“ Connemara?” 

Nina nodded. “That’s the name, but I’m not going to say it ; and 
when we go abroad — that is, on the bog there, for a walk —we dress 
in green petticoats and wear very thick shoes.” 

“ And, in a word, are very generally barbarous.” 

“Well, if you be really barbarians,” said Walpole, filling his glass, 
“T wonder what I would not give to be allowed to join the tribe.” 

“Oh, you’d want to be a sachem, or a chief, or a mystery-man at 
least ; and we couldn’t permit that,” cried Kate. 

“No; I crave admission as the humblest of your followers.” 

“ Shall we put him to the test, Nina?” 

“ How do you mean?” cried the other. 

“Make him take a Ribbon oath, or the pledge of a United Irish- 
man. I’ve copies of both in papa’s study.” 

“T should like to see these immensely,” said Walpole. 

“T’'ll see if I can’t find them,” cried Kate, rising, and hastening 
away. 

For some seconds after she left the room there,was perfect silence. 
Walpole tried to catch Nina’s eye before he spoke, but she continued 
steadily to look down, and did not once raise her lids. “Is she not 
very nice —is she not very beautiful?” asked she, in a low voice. 

“Tt is of you I want to speak.” And he drew his chair closer to 
her, and tried to take her hand, but she withdrew it quickly, and 
moved slightly away. 
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“If you knew the delight it is to me to see you again, Nina — well, 
Mademoiselle Kostalergi. Must it be Mademoiselle ?” 

“T don’t remember it was ever ‘ Nina,’” said she, coldly. 

“ Perhaps only in my thoughts. To my heart, I can swear, you were 
Nina. But tell me how you came here, and when, and for how long, 
for I want to know all. Speak to me, I beseech you. She’ll be back 
in a moment, and when shall I have another instant alone with you 
like this? Tell me how you came amongst them, and are they really 
all rebels?” 

Kate entered at the instant, saying, “I can’t find it, but I’ll have a 
good search to-morrow, for I know it’s there.” 

“Do, by all means, Kate, for Mr. Walpole is very anxious to learn 
if he be admitted legitimately into this brotherhood — whatever it be ; 
he has just asked me if we were really all rebels here.” 

“T trust he does not suppose I would deceive him,” said Kate, 
gravely. ‘ And when he hears you sing ‘ The blackened hearth — the 
fallen roof,” he’ll not question you, Nina. Do you know that song, 
Mr. Walpole?” 

He smiled as he said “ No.” 

“Won't be so nice,” said she, “to catch a fresh ingenuous Saxon, 
wandering innocently over the Bog of Allen, and send him back to his 
friends a Fenian!” 

“Make me what you please, but don’t send me away.” 

“Tell me, really, what would you do if we made you také the 
oath?” 

“ Betray you, of course, the moment I got up to Dublin.” 

Nina’s eyes flashed angrily, as though such jesting was an offence. 

“No, no, the shame of such treason would be intolerable ; but you’d 
go your way, and behave as though you never saw us.” 

“Oh, he could do that without the inducement of a perjury,” said 
Nina, in Italian ; and then added aloud, “Let’s go and make some 
music. Mr. Walpole sings charmingly, Kate, and is very obliging 
about it — at least, he used to be.” 

“T am all that I used to be —towards that,” whispered he, as she 
passed him to take Kate’s arm and walk away. 

“You don’t seem to have a thick neighborhood about you,” said 
Walpole. “ Have you any people living near?” 

“Ves, we have a dear old friend—a Miss O’Shea, a maiden lady, 
who lives a few miles off. By the way, there’s something to show 
you — an old maid who hunts her own harriers.” 

“What! are you in earnest?” 

“On my word, it is true! Nina can’t endure her ; but Nina doesn’t 
care for hare-hunting, and, I’m afraid to say, never saw a badger drawn 
in her life.” 

“ And have you?” asked he, almost with horror in his tone. 

“T’ll show you three regular little turnspit dogs to-morrow that will 
answer that question.” 

“ How I wish Lockwood had come out here with me!” said Walpole, 
almost uttering a thought. 

“That is, you wish he had seen a bit of barbarous Ireland he’d 
scarcely credit from mere description. But perhaps I’d have been 
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better behaved before him. I’m treating you with all the freedom of 
an old friend of my cousin’s.” 

Nina had meanwhile opened the piano, and was letting her hands 
stray over the instrument in occasional chords ; and then, in a low 
voice, that barely blended its tones with the accompaniment, she sang 
one of those little popular songs of Italy, called “ Stornelli,”— wild, 
fanciful melodies,— with that blended gaiety and sadness which the 
songs of a people are so often marked by. 

“That is a very old favorite of mine,” said Walpole, approaching 
the piano as noiselessly as though he feared to disturb the singer ; 
and now he stole into a chair at her side. “How that song makes me 
wish we were back again where I heard it first,” whispered he gently. 

“T forget where that was,” said she carelessly. 

“No, Nina, you do not,” said he eagerly ; “it was at Albano, the 
day we all went to Pallavicini’s villa.” 

“And I sung a little French song, ‘Si vous n’avez rien 4 me dire,’ 
which you were vain enough to imagine was a question addressed to 
yourself; and you made me a sort of declaration ; do you remember 
all that?” 

“ Every word of it.” 

“Why don’t you go and speak to my cousin ; she has opened the 
window and gone out upon the terrace, and I trust you understand 
that she expects you to follow her.” There was a studied calm in the 
way she spoke that showed she was exerting considerable self-control. 

“No, no, Nina, it is with you I desire to speak ; to see you that I 
have come here.” 

“And so you do remember that you made me a declaration? It 
made me laugh afterwards as I thought it over.” 

“ Made you laugh!” 

“Yes, I laughed to myself at the ingenious way in which you con- 
veyed to me what an imprudence it was in you to fall in love with a 
girl who had no fortune, and the shock it would give your friends when 
they should hear she was a Greek.” 

“ How can you say such painful things, Nina? how can you be so 
pitiless as this?” 

“Tt was you who had no pity, sir: I felt a deal of pity ; I will not 
deny it was for myself. I don’t pretend to say that I could give a 
correct version of the way in which you conveyed to me the pain it 
gave you that I was not a princess, a Borromeo, or a Colonna, or an 
Altieri. That Greek adventurer, yes,— you cannot deny it, I overheard 
these words myself. You were talking to an English girl, a tall, rather 
handsome person she was,—I shall remember her name in a moment 
if you cannot help me to it sooner — a Lady Bickerstaffe —” 

“Yes, there was a Lady Maude Bickerstaffe; she merely passed 
through Rome for Naples.” 

“You called her a cousin, I remember.” 

“There is some cousinship between us; I forget exactly in what 
degree.” 

“Do try and remember a little more ; remember that you forgot you 
had engaged me for the cotillon, and drove away with that blonde 
beauty — and she was a beauty, or had. been a few years before — at 
all events you lost all memory of the daughter of the adventurer.” 
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“You will drive me distracted, Nina, if you say such things.” 

“T know it is wrong and it is cruel, and it is worse than wrong and 
cruel, it is what you English call underbred, to be so individually 
disagreeable, but this grievance of mine has been weighing very 
heavily on my heart, and I have been longing to tell you so.’ 

“Why are you not singing, Nina?” cried Kate from the terrace. 
“You told me of a duet, and I think you are bent on having it without 
music.” 

“Yes, we are quarrelling fiercely,” said Nina. “This gentleman 
has been rash enough to remind me of an unsettled score between us, 
and as he is the defaulter —” 

“T dispute the debt.” 

“ Shall I be the judge between you?” asked Kate. 

“On no account; my claim once disputed, I surrender it,” said 
Nina. 

“T must say you are very charming company. You won't sing, and 
you'll only talk to say disagreeable things. Shall I make tea and see 
if it will render you more amiable?” 

“Do so, dearest, and then show Mr. Walpole the hownes he has 
forgotten what brought him here, I really believe.” 

“You know that I have not,” muttered he in a tone of deep 
meaning. 

“There’s no light now to show him the house; Mr. Walpole must 
come to-morrow, when papa will be at home and delighted to see him.” 

“May I really do this?” 

“Pc haps, besides, your friend will have found the little inn so 
insuppu:table that he too will join us. Listen to that sigh of poor 
Nina’s, and you'll understand what it is to be dreary!” 

“No; I want my tea.” 

“ And it shall have it,” said Kate, kissing her with a petting affecta- 
tion, as she left the room. 

“ Now one word, only one,” said Walpole, as he drew his chair close 
to her: “If I swear to you—” 

“What’s that? who is Kate angry with?” cried Nina, rising and 
rushing towards the door. “What has happened?” 

“ T’il tell you what has happened,” said Kate, as with flashing eyes 
and heightened color she entered the room. “The large gate of the 
outer yard, that is every night locked and strongly barred at sunset, 
has been left open, and they tell me that three men have come in— 
Sally says five — and are hiding in some of the outhouses.” 

“What for? Is it to rob, think you?” asked Walpole. 

“Tt is certainly for nothing good. They all know that papa is 
away, and the house so far unprotected,” continued Kate, calmly. 
““We must find out to-morrow who has left the gate unbolted. This 
was no accident, and now that they are setting fire to the ricks all 
around us, it is no time for carelessness.” 

“ Shall we search the offices and the outbuildings?” asked Walpole. 

“Of course not; we must stand by the house and take care that 
they do not enter it. It’s a strong old place ; and even if they forced 
an entrance below, they couldn’t set fire to it.” 

“ Could they force their way up?” asked Walpole. 
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“Not if the people above have any courage. Just come and look 
at the stair ; it was made in times when people thought of defending 
themselves.” They issued forth now together to the top of the landing, 
where a narrow, steep flight of stone steps descended between two 
walls to the basement story. A little more than half-way down was a 
low iron gate or grille of considerable strength ; though, not being 
above four feet in height, it could have been no great defence, which 
seemed, after all, to have been its intention. “When this is closed,” 
said Kate, shutting it with a heavy bang, “it’s not such easy work to 
pass up against two or three resolute people at the top ; and see here,” 
added she, showing a deep niche or alcove in the wall, “this was 
evidently meant for the sentry who watched the wicket ; he could stand 
here out of the reach of all fire.” 

“Would you not say she was longing for a conflict?” said Nina, 
gazing at her. 

“No; but if it comes I’ll not decline it.” 

“You mean you'll defend the stair?” asked Walpole. 

She nodded assent. 

“What arms have you?” 

“Plenty ; come and look at them. Here,” said she, entering the 
dining-room, and pointing to a large oak sideboard covered with 
weapons,—“ here is probably what has led these people here. They 
are going through the country latterly on every side, in search of arms. 
I believe this is almost the only house where they have not called.” 

“And do they go away quietly when their demands are complied 
with ?” 

“Yes ; when they chance upon people of poor courage they leave 
them with life enough to tell the story.— What is it, Mathew?” asked 
she of the old serving-man who entered the room. 

“It’s the ‘boys,’ Miss, and they want to talk to you, if you’ll step 
out on the terrace. They don’t mean any harm at all.” 

“What do they want, then?” 

“Just a spare gun or two, Miss, or an ould pistol, or a thing of the 
kind that was no use.” 

“Was it not brave of them to come here, when my father was from 
home? Aren’t they fine courageous creatures to come and- frighten 
two lone girls —eh, Mat?” 

“ Don’t anger them, Miss, for the love of Joseph! don’t say anything 
hard ; let me hand them that ould carbine there, and the fowling-piece ; 
and if you’d give them a pair of horse-pistols, I’m sure they’d go away 

uiet.” 
A loud noise of knocking, as though with a stone, at the outer door 
broke in upon the colloquy, and Kate passed into the drawing-room, 
and opened the window, out upon the stone terrace which overlooked 
the yard: “Who is there ?— who are you ?— what do you want?” cried 
she, peering down into the darkness, which, in the shadow of the house, 
was deeper. 

“We’ve come for arms,” cried a deep hoarse voice. 

“My father is away from home,— come and ask for them when he’s 
here to answer you.” 

A wild, insolent laugh from below acknowledged what they thought 
of this speech. 
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“Maybe that was the rayson we came now, Miss,” said a voice in 
a lighter tone. 

“Fine courageous fellows you are to say so; I hope Ireland has 
more of such brave patriotic men.” 

“You'd better leave that, anyhow,” said another, and as he spoke 
he levelled and fired, but evidently with intention to terrify rather than 
wound, for the plaster came tumbling down from several feet above 
her head ; and now the knocking at the door was redoubled, and with 
a noise that resounded through the ‘house. 

“Wouldn’t you advise her to give up the arms and let them go?” 
said Nina, in a whisper to Walpole ; but though she was deadly pale 
there was no tremor in her voice. 

“The door is giving way, the wood is completely rotten. Now for 
the stairs. Mr. Walpole, you’re going to stand by me?” 

“T should think so, but I’d rather you’d remain here. I know my 
ground now.” 

“No, I must be beside you. You'll have to keep a rolling fire, and 
I can load quicker than most people. Come along now, we must take 
no light with us: follow me.” 

“Take care,” said Nina to Walpole, as he passed, but with an 
accent so full of a strange significance it dwelt on his memory long 
aftet. 

“What was it Nina whispered you as you came by?” said Kate. 

“ Something about being cautious, I think,” said he, carelessly. 

“Stay where you are, Mathew,” said the girl in a severe tone to the 
old servant, who was oOfficiously pressing forward with a light. 

“Go back!” cried she, as he persisted in following her. 

“That’s the worst of all our troubles here, Mr. Walpole,” said she 
boldly : “you cannot depend on the people of your own household. 
The very people you have nursed in sickness, if they only belong to 
some secret association, will betray you!” She made no secret of her 
words, but spoke them loud enough to be heard by the group of 
servants now gathered on the landing. Noiseless she tripped down the 
stairs, and passed into the little dark alcove, followed by Walpole, 
carrying any amount of guns and carbines under his arm. 

“These are loaded, I presume?” said he. 

“ All, and ready capped. The short carbine is charged with a sort 
of canister shot, and keep it for short range,— if they try to pass over 
the iron gate. Now mind me, and I will give you the directions I 
heard my father give on this spot once before. Don’t fire till they 
reach the foot of the stair.” 

“T cannot hear you,” said he, for the din beneath, where they 
battered at the door, was now deafening. 

“They'll be in in another moment — there, the lock has fallen off,— 
the door has given way,” whispered she ; “be steady, now, no hurry, 
— steady and calm.” ‘ 

As she spoke, the heavy oak door fell to the ground, and a perfect 
silence succeeded to the late din. After an instant, muttering whispers 
could be heard, and it seemed as if they doubted how far it was safe 
to enter, for all was dark within. Something was said in a tone of 
command, and at the moment one of the party flung forward a bundle 
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of lighted straw and tow, which fell at the foot of the stairs, and for a 
few seconds lit up the place with a red lurid gleam, showing the steep 
stair and the iron bars of the little gate that crossed it. 

“There’s the iron wicket they spoke of,” cried one. “ All right ; 
come on!” And the speaker led the way, cautiously, however, and 
slowly, the others after him. 

“No, not yet,” whispered Kate, as she pressed her hand upon 
Walpole’s. 

“T hear voices up there,” cried the leader from below. “We’ll make 
them leave that, anyhow.” And he fired off his gun in the direction 
of the upper part of the stair: a quantity of plaster came clattering 
down as the ball struck the ceiling. 

“ Now,” said she. ‘“ Now, and fire low 

He discharged both barrels so rapidly that the two detonations 
blended into one, and the assailants replied by a volley, the echoing 
din almost sounding like artillery. Fast as Walpole could fire, the 
girl replaced the piece by another ; when suddenly she cried, “There 
is a fellow at the gate — the carbine —the carbine now, and steady.” 
A heavy crash and a cry followed his discharge, and snatching the 
weapon from him, she reloaded and handed it back with lightning 
speed. “There is another there,” whispered she: and Walpole moved 
further out, to take a steadier aim. All was still: not a sound to be 
heard for some seconds, when the hinges of the gate creaked and the 
bolt shook in the lock. Walpole fired again, but as he did so, the 
others poured in a rattling volley, one shot grazing his cheek, and 
another smashing both bones of his right arm, so that the carbine fell 
powerless from his hand. The intrepid girl sprang to his side at once, 
and then passing in front of him, she fired some shots from a revolver 
in quick succession. A low, confused sound of feet, and a scuffling 
noise followed, when a rough, hoarse voice cried out, “ Stop firing ; 
we are wounded, and going away.” 

“ Are you badly hurt?” whispered Kate to Walpole. 

“ Nothing serious ; be still and listen!” 

“There, the carbine is ready again. Oh, you cannot hold it— 
leave it to me,” said she. 

From the difficulty of removal, it seemed as though one of the 
party beneath was either killed or badly wounded, for it was several 
minutes before they could gain the outer door. 

“ Are they really retiring?” whispered Walpole. 

“Yes ; they seem to have suffered heavily.” 

“Would you not give them one shot at parting — that carbine is 
charged ?” asked he, anxiously. 

“Not for worlds,” said she ; “ savages as they are, it would be ruin 
to break faith with them.” 

“Give me a pistol, my left hand is all right.” Though he tried to 
speak* with calmness, the agony of pain he was suffering so overcame 
him that he leaned his head down, and rested it on her shoulder. 

“ My poor, poor fellow,” said she, tenderly, “I would not for the 
world that this had happened.” 

“They’re gone, Miss Kate, they’ve passed out at the big gate, 
and they’re off,” whispered old Mathew, as he stood trembling behind 
her. 
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for Doctor Tobin. 
let him make what haste he can.” 
“Ts he wounded?” said Nina, as they laid him down on the floor. 
Walpole tried to smile and say something, but no sound came forth. 
“ My own dear, dear Cecil,” whispered Nina, as she knelt and kissed 
his hand ; “tell me it is not dangerous.” 
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“ Here, call some one, and help this gentleman up the stairs, and 
get a mattress down on the floor at once ; send off a messenger, Sally, 
He can take the car that came this evening, and 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MAIDEN sat, and she was fair — 
Thick purple fell her sombre hair ; 
And thin and pale her face was set 
Into its rim: ’twas sorrow whet 
Each feature with its constant wear. 


And pensive, lustrous, black her eye, 
As though its sleep were shadowed by 
Her sloping braids; and deepward down 
A darker shadow upward thrown,— 

As of a depth did lower lie. 


Her cheek was wan and cold as snow 
That hoodeth o’er a flower below ; 
And from her eyes a silent rain 

Of tears, to melt its grave again 

And woo the blossom forth, did flow. 


Her bended arm from out the gold 
That, taper-lighted, massy rolled 
Across the ledge to wider air, 
Grew, like a statued lily fair, 

Up to her brow of marble cold. 


The swallows twittered ’neath the eave, 
As though some dream did interweave 
A golden note into their sleep ; 

And from the chilly donjon-keep 

The shivering day had ta’en its leave. 





But he had fainted. 
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The owl and bat, uncowled, did fly, 
Dark spots against the narrow sky 
That tented o’er their turret top: 

At every chink, with varied stop, 

The fluting wind made moan and sigh. 


The shrill-horned gnat upon the air 

Had tired his drone; the scared-eared hare, 
Too late delayed upon her way, 

Shrunk sidewise in the heather gray 

At every shade that seemed a snare. 


The frog in unmelodious note 

Swelled out with din his rounded throat; 
The lilies floated on the stream, 

Like white wings in a happy dream: 
The turtle-doves did coo and doat. 


Unloved the day with brazen leer: 

The night did shake her limbs with fear; 
But that soft hour that drifts between 
The reaping sun and stars that glean 
Was hers by right of sigh and tear. 


Each moment fell a silver drop 
From out day’s down-turned golden cup; f 
But in her heart ’twas fashioned to 

A dagger, and it pierced her through, 
And pierced her when ’twas drunken up. 


The clouds in slumbrous masses laid 
Upon the hills, like purple braid 

Bound round the dark skirts of the sky: 
From hem to clasp did zephyrs fly, ' 
And in its azure foldings played. 


Along yon slender, winding lane 

Had rolled all day the groaning wain, 
Trussed up with fragrant loads of hay ; 
But now ’twas idle till the day 

Looked yellow on the corn again. 


The kine were housed beneath the shed, 
And at their crowded mangers fed ; 

The chanticleer had signalled rest, 

And ’mid his family addrest 

To sleep: all nature couched as dead. 
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And was she dead? Ah no! her mouth 
Sucked balmy perfumes from the south ; 
And, though her lips were tuned full low, 
Across her strung breath music slow 
Stung all the trancéd air with drouth. 


As to our pressing ear we lay 

The babbling shell, to hear it sway 

An ocean in its narrow girth, 

So to her widowed breast the earth 

Clasped Eve to hear her tell of day. 


A thread of fragrance through the hours 
Spun winding, by soft golden flowers 
Unseen, as angels’ wings had brushed 
The dew distilled from blossoms crushed 
By careless feet in upper bowers. 


And all along the crowded aisles 

Of heaven there passed in snowy files — 

With white wings locked (so close they prest) — 
A seraph host in glory drest: 

On earth they seemed but clouds in piles. 


Vy, The last bright drops from day’s cup spilled 
‘4 The starlets’ golden cisterns filled ; 

The great earth sat, a monarch proud, 
Crowned with his round of sky and cloud 
And moonlight, as the sunlight chilled. 


Deep down a swardy ridge the flower 
Had chastely couched the dew an hour; 
And, peeping o’er her silver arm, 

The moon had looked and saw no harm 
Within her tiny purple bower. 


— 


But low the maiden bent her head, 

The gold light drank the tears she shed: 
“Ah me! the flower is clean and white — 

Ah me! the dew is pure and bright: 

But I have sinned, have sinned ’”’—she said. 


Far up between the earth and sky, 
Where echoes in the heavens die 
Ere they are young upon the plain, 
A mossy nunnery did wane 

Upon the dwindled mountain high. 
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And through the hollow distance vast, 
As empty as the world of Past, 

That circled in its rocky bounds, 
Held solitude his camping grounds, 
And sentinelled his lonely fast. 


Cliff over cliff grew up its side, 

Like billows of a frozen tide 

Checked by some sudden, unseen force, 
And halted in their middle course: 
The drifted pines were rooted wide. 


High on its upmost shoaling peak 

The night was stranded and did leak, 
Through pulpy timbers cracked and old, 
Its ebon lading mixed with gold, 

Until the plain o’er-swollen did reek. 


The still air floated in a swoon; 

The forest-shadows, softly shoon, 

Trod lightly out their length, and knelt 
(Nor grass nor flower their bent knees felt) 
Like Ghebers, to the stars and moon. 


A thin stream, cupped far up within 
The mountain crag, with trebling din 
Brimmed o’er its rim until it kissed 
The moss-lipped cliff, and in a mist 
Swept like a silver beard its chin. 


And soft its echoes through the dell 
And cloistered forest rose and fell, 
And in the silence tinkling hung, 
Like tiny golden voices rung 

From out a fairy woodland bell. 


Down through the stone-still hush around — 
Their planted steps left scarce a sound 

To mock in echoes—through the ferns 
And leaves, that autumn’s russet burns 

A smoky red, a funeral wound. 


A long, sad train of nuns, black-stoled, 
As though the reel of Death unrolled 
Anew its sable thread in Life, 
Dark-gashed the moonlight, as the knife 
With rusty edge stains creamy mould. 
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Beneath the silver alder broad 

That winked an eye-lid o’er the sward, 
A golden head hath flecked the shade, 
And sunlight in the darkness made: 
Another soul makes song to God. 


And backward turning through the night 
Their group was less, by one, than right: 
Their number ended in the mould ;— 

A bud dropped out ere yet ’twas old, 

To blossom up above more bright. 


Down to the dusky altar-pave 

Of earth, within yon woody nave 

That shed its leafy curtains round, 

The moonlight bent, without a sound, 

In prayers that new-fledged soul to save. 


Ah me, what woe to sin and still 

To live! but Heaven must have its will, 

E’en though the heart should break, and earth 
Grow old and gray, since, from the birth, 

Our sorrow lived its years to fill. 


Her bosom closer pressed an arm 

All bare and white, and made it warm ; 
(O God, the pure may die, but Doubt 
Must live to grow!) her sighs blew out, 
And hived upon the air'a swarm. 


The stars had fainted down the gray 
Of morn that died along her way: 
Upon the nuptial ring of sky 

The jewel of the Sun sat high 

To grace the finger of the Day. 


“QO Death, thou art so bright!” she said: 
About her face her tresses shed 
Refulgent gloom, and in her eyes, 
Through frozen tears, did new day rise 
Like that in east, and she was dead. 


FRED. WILLIAMS. 
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HE mpyrtles in the meadow were giving sweet scents to the 

world as the light breezes with feathered foot-falls swept 
through them. The wild thyme yielded its honeyed thoughts to the 
wooing of the bees that brought glad murmurs to throb to the hearts 
of the little flowers. The cool strawberries peeped shyly from the 
shelter of the green leaves that half hid them, and seemed vowed to 
keep their piquant flavor as long as their cloister-life could last. The 
holiday-hearted butterflies, with lifted sails embossed with chequered 
beauty, skimmed softly through the lower air, aiming for such open 
ports as they might see, the happy flowers more various in loveliness i, 
than cities ever were ; and the linnet and the wren, as they piped their 
pretty songs, wondered why it was these more gorgeous creatures of 
air were voiceless while they winged their way through scenes so 
joyous. Drowsy sounds were the murmurings of the bees, and the 
shrill note of the distant cicada telling of summer; and the wren 
nodded in her bower, and the linnet sang with sleepy rests between 
the lilting preludes to what she intended to chant in her lay. The 
lush grasses by the brook-side bent over the dimpling stream in a 
dreamy way, and the water played on in its old childlike fashion, 
tripping lightly over the stones and prattling to them, and whispering 
nonsense to the reeds close ashore as it sent its smiles softly to their 
smooth cheeks. A little cloud passing by with a girlish grace that 
seemed to show she was only coquetting with the sunshine, dropped 
a few wanton tears into the eyes of the daisies on the meadow, who 
did not mind the wetting, but just kept staring up with a vague wonder 
in their heads at what the dew could mean by coming in the day-time. 
Slumberous breath floated from the poppies that grew beyond the 
brook, and took the lizards in the alder-bush, the quick lizards that 
had been so coy to the kids browsing close by, and had been darting 
in and out among the clustered berries and the trembling leaves, 
hiding as fast as seen. Dreams were trifling with everything that 
lived in the pleasant haunts through which the little stream ran, on 
this summer-cradled afternoon. It was now that a brother and a 
sister, a golden-haired pair, came hand-in-hand adown the vale, 
flashing sunny looks and merry thoughts to each other. The youth 
was Pentopril, the maid was Murmurmel. 

“It was a dream of some sudden blessing sent us, sister,” Pentopril 
was saying, “which made me so warmly pray you to come with me to 
this place. There is something wanting to us both, glad and bright 
as our lives have been. Our tents up yonder close under the 
mountain are stocked with many choice things, the fruits of the camel- 
trade and the spoils of war. In all the wanderings of our tribe from 
the land of Iran to these new regious far to the westward of the 
Danube, we have been gathering store in plenty. Rich stuffs from 
beyond the Indus and from the towns that lie coastward away from 
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Lebanon, rare gums from Araby and things of art from the workshops 
in those Nile cities whose names we know not, and from that Corinth 
the Byzantine truce-heralds boast of, lie in careless profusion among 
our arms and in the sight of our Italian and Syrian slaves. You have 
all that may deck a maiden graciously and bounteously. I have all 
that a prince of sworded men would care to bestow on his person and 
his steed. I have, besides, such fame as a good captain seeks, and 
true men ever at my back. Our tribe holds the foremost place in 
council, and none dare take from it the place of danger in battle. I 
am its chief, and you are famed as the most beautiful of its maidens. 
Yet there is something wanting to us both. Cheerful and gay we 
both are ; but I feel myself, and I think I read the same feeling in 
your dear eyes, that we both lack something to complete our happiness. 
Murmurmel, sweet singer of our tribe, what can it be that we need 
so much? My dream sent me here, and I fancy I know now what it 
sent me for. But, you — what think you, sisterling?” 

A flush like the tinting the sky gets from the sun yet unrisen but 
fast nearing his golden footsteps to the great blue chamber of space, 
went up the girl’s pearly cheek as she answered her brother :—“ I too 
dreamed a dream, my brother; and I know, with a half fear at the 
knowledge, what it is we have not tasted yet, and must taste before we 
can be as happy as mortals may be. It is the oneness our father and 
mother knew, in those days when they drank the wine of life long 
years in our old home in the great German forest, before our race 
pitched their tents on this side of the Danube. It is Love, dear 
brother. Neither you nor I have ever felt it; and I am loth and 
longing in the same moment when I think of that strange mystery 
of which we now know so little.” 

“ Ay!” said Pentopril. “My dream told me of just such ravish- 
ment and ecstasy of being, as I conceive love, that wonder of life, 
must be. Oh, Murmurmel, if it should prove that our mates are of 
some race we hold cheap! Or, more dread though not debasing like 
the other, if they are not to be of earthly substance at all, but 
creatures of another frame than clay, children of air, of water, or of 
fire, or of the metal-princes that haunt below the earth!” 

“You make me shudder, brother,” cried the Princess. “Sons of 
the air I could turn my heart to, and sons of fire I could, even while 
fearing, adore; but not those grim metal-kings or the fish-rulers — 
oh, no!” And she put her sweet hands before her eyes and turned 
pale at the thought. 

“Heed not that,” said Pentopril. “I follow my dream!” 

Then drawing his sister to him, he came with her to the margin of 
the stream, and, stooping, pulled a reed. Strange sounds, like those 
of Chaldean gongs, rushed up through the aperture. To this a wild 
fanfaronade succeeded, as of trumpets shrilly blown. Then the fitful 
music broke into syllabled words hoarsely chanted in rude rhythmic 
cadences. Pentopril and Murmurmel listened eagerly, and at last 
made out some old Aryan words which seemed to convey an invitation 
to them to descend. They looked into the little hole with straining 
eyes, saw a thin curling smoke rise from the earth and float in zig-zag 
lines down the stream, and then the tiny hole widen under their. gaze 
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until it was quite large enough to admit them. But they looked in 
vain for any stairway. Presently, however, a bank of onyx stones 
came glittering up to the mouth of the abyss ; and, clasping his sister 
firmly by the hand, the Prince boldly leaped with her upon this. As 
soon as they seated themselves the onyx bank began to descend ; and 
they felt the air whizzing swiftly by them as the huge mass rushed 
through the darkness down this passage, more like the shaft of a mine 
than anything else. They knew that they were passing down into the 
heart of the world ; and far away, at some points in their descent, 
where vast openings level to their eyes stretched east and west beyond 
their ken, they saw the lurid fires of the under-world, and heard the 
din of the smithies where the kobolds wrought among the precious 
ores. Where the onyx bank paused at last and settled itself into the 
rock-floor, seemed a vast amphitheatre, resonant with strange melodies 
that were rhythmic peals of derisive laughter. At once a myriad of 
gold-faced dwarfs, clad in green jerkins and fire-red trowsers, pattering 
with their minikin, metallic feet upon the shining marble, came to 
them with beseeching hands, beckoning as if they would have them 
follow whither they led. They rose to go, and as they left the onyx 
bank a harsh blare of trumpets sounded in triumph behind them. 

Leaving the amphitheatre by a flight of ghastly stairs, which seemed 
to be built of the petrified forms of dead kings, they came to a long 
corridor of blue crystal, lit by the glaring eyes of wall-prisoned Titans, 
which seemed ready to start from their sockets as they rolled from side 
to side to scorch the human pair with their fiery stare. Beyond lay a 
river of molten copper, and close to its banks were reeds of nickel, 
which kept jetting from their hollow tubes writhing serpents with 
diamond eyes. Murmurmel gazed with horror at the sight, and her 
beautiful eyes filled with the painful gleam of affright. But Pentopril 
put his arm around her and whispered, “Nothing can harm the 
dauntless, darling ;” and, pausing by the riverside, they calmly waited 
to see what the wizen-featured dwarfs would do. The evil things 
grinned ; and, taking from their shoulders the scarfs of asbestos which 
they wore, they knit them together and formed a raft, which they 
launched upon the frightful waters. This they freighted with the 
Prince and the Princess ; and then, taking thirty-three of their number, 
they pulled out one of the metallic legs until it was sufficiently 
elongated to serve for a pole ; after which, two of them catching each 
of the lengthened dwarfs by the neck, poled the raft across the river. 
On the other side, using their heads for mallets, they drove the 
lengthened legs back into their places, and then proceeded on their 
journey, with Pentopril and Murmurmel in their rear. 

Doleful and dread as had been their passage hitherto, the brother and 
sister could not help laughing aloud at the curious means adopted for 


ferrying them over. Down a long aisle of leaden cypresses, over a floor . 


of tessellated coral and amber, they led the way, pacing in geometric 
curves, with quavers of humiliation vibrating from their lips. From 
these things Murmurmel judged that the dwarf creatures were about 
to usher them into the presence of the kings of the under-world. 
Odors of myrrh began to float heavily through the vestibule into which 
they now stepped, and the dwarfs sniffed them greedily with their flat, 
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distended nostrils. The walls through which they were now looking 
were a rare deception, as they seemed to present boundless vistas of 
living and moving things and distant scenery, and were really 
arabesqued with histories which were ever re-enacting the events 
which had happened upon the earth before the Deluge. They did 
not pause, however, to gaze upon these, but followed their crook- 
kneed guides into the luminous black hall of the kings, a vast circle 
or sphere, every part of which was an invisible floor, so that one 
could stand at any point in it. Its walls were formed of some black 
metal which shone opaquely ; no fragment of it has ever reached the 
surface of the earth, nor would it stay there if it did come into the 
earth’s atmosphere, for the rim of the moon has a powerful attraction 
for it and would tear it through the air immediately. In the centre 
of this august sphere sat the dread metal-kings around a volcanic 
crater plundered from the upper world, out of whose fuming mouth 
they were dipping with long-handled beakers huge draughts of hot 
lava. They scowled eternally ; and in their presence all the dwarfs 
and gnomes and kobolds lay prostrate, with their mouths agape and 
their heels lifted in mute adoration. Every time one of the great 
kings or queens. snorted and gasped, the courtiers at their feet set up 
a howl with a dread diapason of whimpering voices. 

The Prince and his sister remained erect in their presence ; and, 
after staring for some time at the sombre monsters of this subterranean 
world, Pentopril,; summoning to his recollection such words of the old 
Aryan tongue as still lingered among the elders of his tribe, demanded 
of the metal princes what was their will with them, and wherefore his 
sister and himself had been summoned to these dark realms. The 
eldest of the kings turned gloomily to him and told him in a discord- 
ant succession of yells and groans, which made it exceedingly difficult 
to catch his meaning, that Norm, the lord of gold-geometry, and his 
aunt, Gehenna, the queen of opal-synthesis, had fallen in love with 
the beauty of his sister and himself and wished to wed them: they 
would of course be made immortal by percolation of storm-gases 
through the cellular tissue of their mortal flesh, that they might be fit 
mates for lords of the under-world ; and their transformation into 
metallic — but living metallic ~ substances would constitute the mar- 
riage ceremony. Were they willing? “No!” thundered Pentopril, 
aghast at the thought of such a wife as the morbid-eyed Gehenna ; 
while Murmurmel, ghastly pale, clung to him in mortal horror of an 
alliance with the greedy-mouthed Norm. “Then, away with them to 
the Red Dungeon!” shrieked the senior king, while Norm and Ge- 
henna gnashed their teeth with rage. Pentopril smiled proudly, as 
the dwarfs led them away, and said to Murmurmel :—“ My dream is 
not yet out. I will baffle these demons, and in spite of them win 
what we both long for. Higher powers are at work than theirs.” 
Murmurmel looked sweetly into his face, and he saw that her courage 
was restored. 

The dwarfs now made them descend a ladder of emerald wire, 
dragged them through a stifling sulphur cave, and at last brought 
them through a labyrinth of salt chambers to the mouth of the Red 
Dungeon. They were shot down into it in a revolving car, which ran 
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in spiral grooves, running around a vast granite funnel, through which 
alone anything like air came into the prison chamber. The car 
hurled them with a crash and a mighty reverberating shock of sound 
upon the great alum floor, sending splinters in every direction. It 
was some time before their stunned senses were sufficiently recovered 
to enable them to look around and examine their place of confine- 
ment. The hall was spacious and far from gloomy at first sight. The 
walls were overlaid with a thick pigment of red ochre, shot through 
with sulphurous gleams, which made it insufferably bright for the eyes. 
Impatiently for a while Prince Pentopril footed the floor, searching 
everywhere for some means of egress. Finding none, he gathered 
his courage ; and, first cheering his sister, who needed no great com- 
fort, however, so relieved was she to be free from the presence of the 
grim Norm, he folded his arms and began to think calmly. 

Thought was strengthening, and strength brought with it the old self- 
reliance of his lordly race. Perfect poise of the faculties secures mastery 
over all the resources of the soul, and then close reflection becomes 
suggestive of expedients. Unbelting his sword, he took it in his hand 
and tapped the floor with it at every point. At length he struck a 
place which gave out a hollow sound. Examining the massive alum 
under his feet here, he discovered lines which indicated a separate 
circlet of the same substance ; and, inserting his sword in the narrow 
crevice, he heaved with all his might, and at last after many efforts 
succeeded in displacing the slab. Below was a ring set in porphyry 
disk, which he drew up in its turn. The removal of this disclosed a 
flight of steps cut in a huge rock of solid flint and embossed with 
rubies. Taking Murmurmel by the hand he led her down these 
stairs, sounds of human voices chanting in the half-lost Aryan tongue 
an old lay well-known to them reaching their ears as they descended. 

They stepped from the last stair into a cool valley filled with emerald 
trees on which grew sapphire fruits of many shapes, and just at their 
feet flowed a stream of pearls with a slow, languid motion. Reclining 
on banks of gold dust, with silver moss from the trees streaming in 
waving festoons over their heads, lay a beautiful pair, gazing with 
wistful looks upon the new-comers. They were, from the strong like- 
ness they bore to each other, evidently brother and sister ; and they 
had the sad eyes of captives. But those sad eyes changed and 
sparkled with a new light as they looked steadfastly on Pentopril and 
Murmurmel, knew them to be of human race like themselves, and 
drank in their refreshing beauty with eager gaze. They rose and met 
them with glad smiles and warm hands. 

Then Pentopril, in the old Asian tongue which seemed to be common 
to them, asked the lovely strangers, dark-haired and blue-eyed, whence 
they were and how they had fallen into the power of the demons of the 
under-world. Their tale was the same as his own and his sister’s. Be- 
guiled bya dream, which yet they felt was some day to find its true signifi- 
cance, they had penetrated into the halls of the sombre metal-princes, and 
had there scorned the wooing of those fierce masters of the subterranean 
treasures, whose minions had thrust them down into this secret place. 
But, while the last offenders of the dread lords of the earth-centre 
had left the sun-kissed earth in lands westward of the Danube, these 
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princely ones had come from a far more northern land. They were 
dwellers in the Isle of Erin, and were lords of many people there. 
The youth was the young Lord Cashel, and his sister was the lovely 
Avoca. 

While they talked with one another, and mutually told their 
stories, Cashel was feeding his soul with the beauty of Murmurmel, and 
Pentopril was gazing love-drunk into the eyes of Avoca ; the maidens 
shyly stealing delicious glances from time to time at the noble forms 
of the princes. Love had come to them all, on sudden wings. The 
spring, the fresh, sweet spring of life had bubbled up in their hearts 
all unawares. They, who had never loved before and had longed with 
nature’s blest longing for the dear tide of transport to come, loved 
now. The gem-cold valley in which they first knew the quickening 
germ that is the soul of life, took life from the might of that new-birth 
in human hearts. Blossoms, like those of upper air and busy sun- 
shine, opened in the metal-moulded grasses. Birds were born from 
the crystalline drops on the drooping mosses, and warbled in the 
trees, on which hung real verdure now. Myrtle trees shot up beside 
the pearl-stream and flung their sprays to true breezes, such as the 
sunshine stirs into life in the air it visits. ‘The air was a bridal bed 
for the flowers, because the sunshine of love was streaming from 
happy human eyes upon everything in the valley. Roses came un- 
bidden to the cheeks of the lovers; and, with broken, murmured 
words on their lips, they drew near, each pair to the other, trembling 
with joy ; and, with eyes that seemed to stammer confused looks of 
love, their warm lips met. The modest cheeks of the maidens, the 
next moment, stole that dear place away from their lips; and then 
each turned and clung to her brother, half frightened at her own 
gladness. But the new feeling had come, and they were happy and 
trustful in the midst of their maiden tremor. They, who had never 
loved before though they had longed to love, loved now. And they 
knew that they were loved, even as they loved. 

The perfumed flowers wafted their sweets to them; the tuneful 
birds sent them a song as sweet as any the nightingale sings in moon- 
lit bowers, tremulous with the rapture of love. Then their love found 
voice, and they told to one another the thousand things that are but 
sweet variations of one; and presently they felt that the masterful 
power which had given them happiness and created a new nature 
around them, would surely set them free too. Pentopril said: “Let 
us seek a passage to our own world. Love must do all things, and 
we can surely win our darlings a way back to the sunlight.” Then 
Cashel said: “Let us try floating down the pearl-stream. It may 
seem to bear us yet further away from the lands of day, but it must 
lead somewhere, and there is nothing else here that seems to have a 
vent.” They stepped upon the pearl-stream, and found that it bore 
up their weight and yet moved them along with it. So they returned 
to the bank ; and, bringing their sisters, they spread their cloaks for 
them to sit upon, and committed themselves to the guidance of these 
rolling whitenesses. 

Long they glided down the strange stream, until they came to a 
place where across the stream from a crevice in the bank was 
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jetted a current of gas,—a gas which Pentopril knew would rise 
at once to the upper air, if ever a breath of upper air came about 
it. So he, with Cashel the Erse prince, filled all the leathern garments 
they could gather amongst them with the gas, hoping that some time 
they would reach a point where a shaft opened into the air above. 
They waited long for this, moving slowly down the lazy stream ; but 
at last they came to such a place, and looking up saw far away the 
blue sky in a tiny roundness peering down upon them. They had 
fastened the bags about the arms of themselves and their sisters ; and 
now they had the joy of feeling their forms lifted from the pearl- 
stream and sailing upward through the shaft toward that beautiful 
spot of blue. 

Their upward flight was rapid, and they soon safely reached the 
surface of the earth. Here they clung to the roots of an old 
poplar which grew beside the chasm; and, standing once more 
on the dear outer crust of the earth, they shook the gas free from 
their bags and let it mount alone toward the sun. Oh, how beautiful 
was the sunshine! oh, how sweet was the air! how delicious the 
fragrance of the flowers and the melody of the birds! Ripe fruits 
grew near them, and they quenched at once their hunger and their 
thirst, doubly enjoying the dainty as they held it to the lips of loved 
ones. Never were lovers so happy! They met a herdsman, and from 
him they found they were in Vineland. Murmurmel smiled at the 
name, for she knew that it was near to her brother’s sovereignty. 
She gave Avoca a welcoming kiss, and they sprang hand-in-hand 
forward, with steps lighter than the deer, to reach the place which 
was now a home to them all. Pentopril summoned the priests of his 
people ; and, going at the head of the chief youths and maidens of 
his tribe, he led his sister and his guests to the beloved Strawberry 
Vale ; and there the lovers were wedded. 





C. Woopwarp Hutson. 








REVIEWS. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
Sor promoting Useful Knowledge. Vol. Xt. 


PAMPHLET, whose title is given above, has recently 
been brought to our notice. It contains, among other 
contributions, an article headed “Obituary Notice of Horace Binney, 
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Jr., by Charles J. Stillé.” It is written in a fervent spirit, as if stimu- 
lated by the author’s grateful recollection of the deceased as the 
gentle and firm Christian, the accomplished scholar, and the accept- 
able associate of all refined and good men. He sets forth Mr, 
Binney’s purity and goodness, the powerful influence of his character 
upon those around him, his extreme modesty and utter aversion to 
display or ostentation of any kind, his genuine scholarly instincts, his 
love of the familiar intercourse of the wise, the true, and the good, 
his familiarity with ancient literature and ancient history, the classical 
spirit with which he was imbued, forming the basis of all his canons 
of taste and criticism, his character as a conservative Churchman, 
with a devout and earnest spirit upholding a high standard of Christian 
life and duty, his maintaining his convictions with courage and 
constancy, his unassuming manner, his innate sense of courtesy, 
preserving him from the slightest taint of arrogance,— with a heart as 
simple as a child’s and as tender as a,woman’s, his life was nurtured 
and strengthened by the two great principles out of which all true 
excellence springs, trust in God and devotion to duty. 

No doubt Mr. Binney not only consulted his taste but measured 
his capacity in the course of life which he adopted. The obituary is 
a well written, neat, and pleasing memorial. : 

Our author has made mention of Mr. Binney’s proficiency in the 
ancient Greek language. In connection with this point, our memory 
of a literary jeu d’esprit which was perpetrated in Savannah so long ago 
as the year 1834, affecting (as it was thought) the candor and reputa- 
tion of an honorable, accomplished gentleman of Georgia, and calling 
forth opinions and criticism of both scholars and pretenders North 
and South in the United States, has lately been revived by an 
incidental reference to it in a note at page 375 of the pamphlet under 
consideration, in which the writer remarks as follows :— 


The following anecdote will illustrate Mr. Binney’s familiarity with Greek style, 
Mr. Richard Henry Wilde, once a member of Congress from Georgia, and an 
accomplished scholar, had written some beautiful verses beginning, ‘“ My life is like 
the summer rose,” etc., which being published in the newspapers became widely 
known. Some time after, Mr. Wilde was surprised to find in a Georgia newspaper 
a Greek ode purporting to have been written by Alczus, an early Eolian poet of 
somewhat obscure fame, and it was claimed that Mr. Wilde’s verses were simply a 
translation of this ode; the ideas in both being almost identical. As Mr. Wilde 
had never heard of Alczeus, he was much puzzled to account for this resemblance of 
the two poems. At the suggestion of a friend the Greek ode was sent to Mr. 
Binney for examination and criticism. He at once, much to the relief of Mr. Wilde, 
pronounced it a forgery, pointing out wherein its style differed from that of classical 
Greek. It turned out afterwards that the ode in question had been written by an 
Oxford scholar on a wager that no one in that University was sufficiently familiar 
with the style of the early Greek poets to detect the connterfeit. To carry out this 
scheme, he had translated Mr. Wilde’s verses into Greek. 


Mr. Stillé has made some singular mistakes, we think, in his 
narrative respecting the Greek translation of the graceful verses 
of the Hon. R. H. Wilde; and several matters which he states as 
facts are errors. The Greek ode, represented to be a fragment of 
Alczeus, was never found in a Georgia newspaper, as stated by Mr. 
Stillé. It first made its appearance in Georgia and elsewhere in 
August 1834, by means of manuscript copies. It was printed for the 
first time in the orth American Magazine of December 1834, published 
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in Philadelphia, which charged Mr. Wilde with plagiarism by translation 
from the Greek. 

The prevailing and growing indifference, or aversion even, in the 
United States to derivative orthography, in deference to the unlearned 
majority, appears to have affected the author of the obituary in 
writing Zolian instead of olian. Some of his learned brothers of 
the American Philosophical Society ought to have been good-natured 
enough to recommend him to adhere in that case to literary exactness ; 
also to have hinted to him that the “poet of somewhat obscure 
fame ”— as he describes Alczus, who lived 600 years B. C.— was as 
well-known in character as was Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anacreon. His poetical productions are reported by ancient writers 
to have been many, and they were of such finished beauty that the 
great Roman rhetorician and writer, Quintilian, who lived in the first 
century of the Christian era, wrote on him a splendid eulogium. The 
extant fragments of Alczus may be found in Atheneus. Men may 
become as familiar with authors whose works they have never seen 
as with countries which they have never visited. The writer of the 
obituary has admitted that Mr. Wilde was “an accomplished scholar,” 
yet a few lines farther on he says of him that he “had never heard 
of Alczeus.” He unquestionably deserved the former character, 
being an ornament to the best society ; and he was doubtless as well 
acquainted with the fame of Alczeus as all other men of learning who 
are not exclusively devoted to ancient literature. He never con- 
sidered the Greek poet to be “of obscure fame.” 

Our author remarks that when the Greek ode was referred to Mr. 
Binney he at once pronounced it a forgery, pointing out wherein its 
style differed from that of classical Greek. Now, we happened to be 
a contemporary of Mr. Wilde, and corresponded with him in regard 
to this very subject. He wrote in January 1835, that it had been 
analysed by a young gentleman, a native of Philadelphia, meaning 
(no doubt) Mr. Horace Binney, Jr., who stated “ that it is not the pro- 
duction of an ancient Greek poet is conclusively proved by the 
absence of the dialects which, as it were, encrust the Greek poetry of 
the age of Alczus. Few, very few modern hands, it is believed, can 
manage these ; and the able but discreet author of the ‘ Fragment’ 
[as the Greek was termed] has wisely avoided them. The whole 
production is pure and well-arranged Greek.” The above statement 
found its way into print in a Mew York Mirror, a weekly paper of 
entertaining literature, of February 1835. How different it is from 
the remark of the writer of the obituary that Mr. Binney “pointed 
out wherein its style differed from that of classical Greek,” to wit, 
“the whole production is pure and well-arranged Greek.” 

The most amusing part of our author’s note to his obituary is the 
concluding paragraph, in which he says :—“It turned out afterwards 
that the ode in question had been written by an Oxford scholar on a 
wager that no one in that University was sufficiently familiar with the 
style of the early Greek poets to detect the counterfeit. To carry 
out this scheme he had translated Mr. Wilde’s verses into Greek.” 
The so-called Oxford scholar, with whom we have been pretty well 
acquainted, was in Savannah when he wrote the Greek in question 
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(at a time when Mr. Wilde was absurdly charged with plagiarism of 
his verses from the Irish bard, O’Kelly), to amuse himself by testing 
the scholarship and credulity of a few friends in that place whom he 
had heard discussing the matter. He is now living in Georgia. He 
designedly made no attempt at dialect or metre, though he might 
have done both with success ; but he depended on the rhythm and 
melody of his lines to cause it to be taken for granted that they were 
prosodiacal —“ numerisque fertur /¢ge so/utis” ; and in this he was not 
disappointed, for even Mr. Binney is not reported to have remarked 
upon the fact that there was no metre in the ode ; and although it is 
said in the note that he often read the Greek Testament, it did not 
require a very intimate acquaintance with prosody to do that. As 
the Alcaic measure, introduced by Alczus, from whom it takes its 
name, is but little known, perhaps he passed the ode as such. 
Greculus, in his jocose composition, anticipated this as likely with 
some of its critics. He never made the wager spoken of. ‘There 
were a thousand men in Oxford, he well knew, who would instantly 
have detected the joke, and would not have left it for Mr. Binney to 
discover that there was no £olic (or Alcaic) brogue in its dialect,— but 
that “it is pure Greek,” Attic. The writer of it himself informed his 
friend, Mr. Wilde, that he was the author of it as soon as he heard of 
its publication, about the 9th of January 1835; and he received 
Mr. Wilde’s thanks expressed in beautiful and playful terms. 

It is as desirable in literary as in forensic matters to arrive at facts. 
On this account these observations are written. 

SAVANNAH, Yan. 25th, 1871. APIS. 


Ttaly. From the French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. (Third 
Edition: two vols. in one.) New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1871. 

Art in the Netherlands. By H. Taine. Translated by J. Durand. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1871. 


For the American public, whose comprehension of Art rarely goes 
beyond the notion that it deals in a general way with the production 
of pretty pictures, graceful statues, and showy buildings, these works 
of Taine are admirably suited. They are clear, vivacious, perfectly 
entertaining in their light sparkling style, like the pleasant talk of an 
agreeable travelling-companion, and they go just deep enough beneath 
the surface to enable the reader to follow easily. There are no 
passages requiring you to shut the book while you think them over ; 
no suggestive hints starting trains of independent thought ; what the 
author sees — and his vision is quick and keen —he tells us so that 
we see it also. 

Thus without going into the dry technicalities of the earlier art- 
critics, the esthetical profundities of the Germans, or the delicate and 
subtle thought of Ruskin, to whom all Art is a consistent whole, 
architecture explaining painting ; landscape, architecture ; and poetry, 
landscape, M. Taine, by the possession of delicate taste, historical 
knowledge, and quick susceptibility to beauty, has been enabled to 
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write books on art which to nine out of ten of his readers will be 
more pleasing, more intelligible, and consequently more instructive 
than the works of deeper thinkers. 

Nothing could be better, as pictures translated into words, than 
his descriptions of great paintings. He has the art of describing as 
he sees—the most conspicuous object first, and the rest in their 
natural order. Hence amid a profusion and exuberance of language, 
the reader is never confused : form, attitude, color, expression, adjuncts, 
all fall into their appropriate places; and the scene is reproduced in 
the reader’s imagination. What could be more vivid than this descrip- 
tion of the St. Mark of Tintoret :-— 


It is a vast picture twenty feet square, containing fifty figures of the size of life, 
St. Mark sombre in the light, and a slave luminous amidst sombre personages. The 
saint descends from the uppermost sky head foremost, precipitated, suspended in 
the air in order to rescue a slave from punishment ; his head is in shadow and his 
feet are in the light ; his body, compressed by an extraordinary feat of fore-shorten- 
ing, plunges at one bound with the impetuosity of an eagle. No one, save Rubens, 
has so caught the instantaneousness of motion, the fury of flight ; alongside of this 
vehemence and this truthfulness classic figures seem stiff, as if copied after Academy 
models whose arms are upheld by strings ; we are borne along with and follow him 
to the ground, as yet unreached, Here, the naked slave, thrown upon his back in 
front of the spectator and as miraculously foreshbrtened as the other, glows with 
the luminousness of a Correggio. His superb, virile, muscular body palpitates ; 
his ruddy cheeks, contrasted with his black curled beard, are empurpled with the 
brightest hues of life. The axes of iron and wood have been shattered to pieces 
without having touched his flesh, and all are gazing at them. The turbaned execu- 
tioner with upraised hands shows the judge the broken handle with an air of 
amazement, which excites him throughout. The judge, in a red Venetian pourpoint, 
springs half way off his seat and from his marble steps. The assistants around 
stretch themselves out and crowd up, some in sixteenth century armor, others in 
cuirasses of Roman leather, others in barbaric simarres and turbans, others in 
Venetian caps and dalmatics ; some with legs and arms naked, and one wholly so 
except a mantle over his thighs and a handkerchief on his head, with splendid con- 
trasts of light and dark, with a variety, a brilliancy, an indescribable seductiveness 
of light reflected in the polished depths of the armor, diffused over lustrous figurings 
of silks, imprisoned in the warm shadows of the flesh and enlivened by the carna- 
tions, the greens and the rayed yellows of the opulent materials. Not a figure is 
there that does not act and act all over: not a fold of drapery, not a tone of the 
body is there that does not add to the universal dash and brilliancy. A woman 
supported against a pedestal falls back in order to see better ; she is so animated 
that her whole body trembles, her eyes flash and her mouth opens. Architectura! 
forms in the background, and men on theterraces or clinging to columns, add the 
amplitude of space to the scenic richness. We can breathe freely there, and the 
breath we take is more inspiring than elsewhere; it is the flame of life as it 
flashes forth in gleaming lucidity from the adult and perfect brain of a man of 
genius ; here all quivers and palpitates in the joyousness of light and of beauty. There 
is no example of such luxuriousness and success of invention; one must see for 
himself the boldness and ease of the jet, the natural impulse of genius and tempera- 
ment, the lively spontaneous creation, the necessity of expressing and the satisfaction 
in rendering his idea instantly unconscious of rules, the sure and sudden dash of 
an instinct which culminates at once and without effort in perfect action as the bird 
flies and the horse runs. Attitudes, types and costumes of every kind, with all 
their peculiarities and divergencies, flooded their minds and fell into harmony in one 
sublime moment. The curved back of a woman, a cuirass gleaming with light, an 
indolent nude form in transparent shadow, rosy flesh with the pulsating amber skin, 
the.deep scarlet of careless folds, the medley of heads, arms and legs, the reflection 
of tones brightened and transformed by mutual illumination, all disgorged in a 
mass like water spouting from a surcharged conduit. Sudden and complete con- 
centrations are inspiration itself, and perhaps there is not in the world one fuller 
and more animated than this one. 
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Or this summing up of the art of Rembrandt :— 


Superior to all painters in the native delicacy and keenness of his optical per- 
ceptions, he comprehended this truth and adhered to it in all its consequences, that, 
to the eye, the essence of a visible object consists of the spot (¢ache), that the sim- 
plest color is infinitely complex, that every visual sensation is the product of its 
elements coupled with its surroundings, that each object on the field of sight is but 
a single spot modified by others, and that, in this wise, the principal feature of a 
picture is the ever-present, tremulous, colored atmosphere into which figures are 
plunged like fishes in the sea. He rendered this atmosphere palpable, and revealed 
to us its mysterious and thronging population ; he impregnated it with the light of 
his own country —a feeble, yellow illumination like that of a lamp in a cellar ; he 
felt the mournful struggle between it and shadow, the weakness of vanishing rays 
dying away in gloom, the tremulousness of reflections vainly clinging to gleaming 
walls, the sum of that vague multitude of half-darks which, invisible to ordinary 
gaze, seem in his paintings and etchings to form a submarine world dimly visible 
through an abyss of waters. On emerging from this obscurity the full light, to his 
eyes, proved a dazzling shower; he felt as if it were flashes of lightning, or some 
magical effulgence, or as myriads of beaming darts. He found accordingly, in 
the inanimate world, the completest and most expressive drama; all contrasts 
and all conflicts; whatever is overwhelming and painfully lugubrious in night ; 
whatever is most fleeting and saddest in ambiguous shadow, whatever is most 
violent and most irresistible in the irruption of daylight. This done, all that 
remained was to impose the human drama on the natural drama; a stage thus 
fashioned indicates of itself its own characters. The Greeks and Italians had 
known of man and of life only the straightest and tallest stems, the healthy flower 
blooming in sunshine ; he saw the root, everything which crawls and moulders in 


.shadow, the stunted and deformed sprouts, the obscure crowd of the poor, the 


Jewry of Amsterdam, the slimy, suffering populace of a large city and unfavorable 
climate, the bandy-legged beggar, the bloated idiot, the bald skull of an exhausted 
craftsman, the pallid features of the sick, the whole of that grovelling array of evil 
passions and hideous miseries which infest our various civilisations like worms in a 
rotten plank. 


It is the same with his descriptions of actual scenery. Everything 
that is bright, glowing and fair—the blue sky and resplendent sun- 
shine, the white palaces and trim, vine-clad villas of Rome and Flor- 
ence, the clear lights and sharp outlines in the land of the great 
draughtsmen ; the rich effects of vapor and cloud, the bright moist 
hues of herbage and foliage, the tremulous uncertain tones palpitating 
insensibly into each other in the humid lands of the great colorists — 
all this he sees and tells us of, in language bright and luminous as his 
subject. 

But, on the other hand, there is something wanting in this happy 
dilettantism. He can not, or rather he refuses to look beyond the 
form and color ; the tragic side of life, its poverty, its suffering, and 
its squalor, affect him too painfully: he gathers up his vesture and 
passes by on the other side. So in the solemn ceremonial of the 
Catholic Church, he sees little more than highly picturesque groups 
of striking heads and imposing figures in splendid costumes — scenes 
delightful to the eye by their rich arrangement of form and color, and 
magnificently inclosed by the gorgeous cathedral — a wondrous living 
picture, and nothing more. Yet life is more than the pictures of life ; 
the worshippers are greater than the cathedral ; and actual, unbeautiful 
suffering a grander thing than the most exquisitely painted martyrdom. 

The translation is clear and good, though occasionally disfigured 
with Gallicisms and other verbal errors. “Velleity” is not an Eng- 
‘ish word, neither is “obligated.” ‘ Mutinous” is not the translation 
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of mutin. “The Violet, Olive,and Thought Academies ”’— here Pensée 
should not be translated “Thought” but “ Pansy,” the flower. “ Fe- 
males with fishes’ legs,” puzzles us: what kind of legs have fishes? 
“(Enius” should be Aineas; “Bagazet,” Bajazet; “Gangamelle,” 
Gargamelle ; and “Gamache,” Camacho. 

W. H. B 





The Forest Pilgrims, and Other Poems. By M. F. Bigney. New 
Orleans: J. A. Gresham. New York: M. Doolady. 


Mr. BicNeEy, the author of this volume, is well known as editor of 
the Zimes newspaper in New Orleans. His ancestry, on the paternal 
side, weye French Huguenots; on the maternal, American Loyalists. 
He was born in a small village of Nova Scotia, on the shores of the 
beautiful Straits of Northumberland. It was there that, early in life, 
he wooed the muse, amid icy rocks glittering in sunshine and decked 
with silver frostwork. The keen invigorating winds of a northern 
clime were the lullaby of his boyhood, and the roar of chill waters 
music to his ear. But an adventurous spirit animated his breast ; 
and accordingly we find that, before attaining his majority, he had 
travelled over the greater part of the American Continent. He also 
visited Europe, and spent one winter in England. With his naturally 
fine perceptive faculties enlarged by travel, he came to New Orleans 
in 1848, and has ever since been connected with the press. 

The Wind-god’s Song, among his minor poems, may be regarded 
as a specimen of our author’s style. Clearness, absence of affectation, 
and of the crudities pertaining to most modern poets, characterise 
this imaginative and beautiful song :— 


“In my car of clouds, through the ‘upper deep,’ 
I sweep o’er the trembling sea; 
And the billowy surges, aroused from sleep, 
Keep time to my minstrelsy. 


“But my ire aroused by the vessel’s train, 
I give to the tempest birth, 
And I laugh in my might at the sons of pain 
As they sigh for the solid earth. 


“The cry of sorrow aloud is heard! 
The shriek and the dying wail ! 
The ships have sunk! the waves are stirred 
In the dance to the midnight gale. 


“Now I breathe a calm o’er the ‘yeast of waves,’ 
And the watery warrings cease ; 
And deep in the mermaids’ ocean caves, 
The mariners sleep in peace. 


. . . 


“And now I come with the sweets of Spring; 
And the leaf and the floweret’s bloom 
Break forth, in the warmth of my zephyr wing, 
From the chill of their wintry tomb. 
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“ And now to the bowers of love I hie, 
And I bend unto lips of bliss 
(From my viewless home in the changeful sky) 
Which an angel might stoop to kiss. 


“And I pass o’er fields of ripening corn, 
The children of toil to cheer ; 
And in joy at the fulness of plenty’s hour, 
I speed in my wild career.” 


There is a uniformity of simple elegance in this supposed song of 
the tempest-king, wholly opposed to that rampant and often nonsensical 
rhodomontade yclept modern poetry, which pleases the educated ear, 
and recalls to our memory those earlier and gentler bards who were 
content not to overstep the modesty of nature. A prospect of the 
sea in wild northern regions no doubt early affected the writer’s 
imagination, and hence his facility in describing the wind-god. 

Forest Pilgrims, a tale of early times in the American colonisation 
era, is distinguished by pathos and an elegance of diction only attained 
by one conversant with the best models of English poetry, and 
possessing also that germ of the divine art innate in the soul of the 
bard. A sequestered cottage, in the midst of primeval forests, opens 
the scene, and there beside a casement stand a brother and sister, 
adorned with beauty and every youthful virtue. The couple are sad, 
while their father, a venerable man, approaches — 


“In whose determined visage one might scan 
A look of firmness, in which deep intent 
And pious resignation both were blent. 
A man he was whom force could ne’er subdue ; 
Who rendered worship free and pure and true 
To freedom, purity, and truth.” 


He informs his children that the peace, for which he had braved many 
dangers and sustained innumerable privations, was still denied, and 
that, in pursuance of his original design, he would journey further 
towards the setting sun: 


“Wild was the fancy of that fearless man, 
Who sought no counsel but of God to plan 
The way he was to wander. In his choice 
He felt the promptings of ‘a still, small voice,’ 
Which whispered ever hope and trust and cheer, 
And banished from his soul all thoughts of fear.” 


Here follows some fine description of a country through which their 
track lay :— 
«_ Flowerets everywhere 

Adorned their pathway and perfumed the air ; 

While many a tuneful tenant of the grove, 

On painted pinions, seemed with them to rove. 

The scenes around were fair and wild and bright, 

As poet’s dream tinged with Elysian light ; 

And all was blended in one blissful prayer 

To Him whose glory fills earth, sea and air.” 


We cannot refrain from adding further quotation at this interesting 
point of the narrative :— 
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“ At length on Alleghany’s crest they stood,— 
A crest by echoes haunted, crowned with wood,— 
Just as the sun, at close of fairest day, 
Gilded the summit with a golden ray.” 


The daughter of the pilgrim is introduced to the reader : 


‘Matilda here, enamored of the scene, 
Gazed on the wide expanse of living green, 
As a new revelation kindly given 
By the great Architect of earth and heaven ; 
She saw beneath her vasty heaps of earth, 
Like giant children of chaotic birth, 
Nestling in fondness, or reclined at rest 
Around that higher heap’s maternal breast. 
She loved to think upon their rock-bound base 
Which God alone could fasten or displace : 
She loved the flowers which grew beneath the trees 
And gave their odors to the passing breeze ; 
She loved the birds’ soft pzean when they strove 
To still the hoarser echoes of the grove ; 
She loved the murmur of the mountain rill, 
Which all those ancient forest heights did fill 
With gushing melody; while every pine, 
Through its tall boughs, became a harp divine.” 


Not here, however, might the maiden pause. Her fatuer, stern 
pioneer in the van of independence, urged their forward march :— 


‘Far in the vale advanced, at length they found 
A beauteous tract of undulating ground ; 
And there, on a savannah of the wood, 
The village of a forest chieftain stood.” 


An interview is obtained with the Indian brave, and the elder 
pilgrim’s spirit thus vents itself in their colloquy :— 
“Brother and Chief, thou seest by thy side 
A man who knows of sorrows, not of fears; 
Whose locks are whitening with the frost of years, 
Whose strength begins to fail him, and whose sight 
Is not so piercing as in manhood’s might. 
I am too old for war. Time’s tide must cease 
Ere long for me; then let it roll in peace!” 


The speaker proceeds to say what his further requirements are : 
namely, that, after having reared a lodgment with his own hand, he 
would plant his separate field ; that his son should hunt in the forest 
and join the-councils of the red man ; while his daughter, remaining 
in her father’s cabin, with no care save that of cooking his maize and 
venison, should cheer him with her songs, and greet young warriors 
coming from successful combat with her music. A treaty was entered 
into ; and the chieftain’s son, “ Young Buffalo,” soon distinguished 
Matilda with presents of game and wild fowl ; while “ Maple Leaf,” 
his sister, a dusky nymph of extended fame, read “the book of fate,” 
and chanted Indian love-ditties to the Pilgrim’s son. As was natural 
under the circumstances, Christianity became a theme of the devoted 
Pilgrim’s discourse. ‘ Young Buffalo” and his sister were, ere long, 
converts. Then jealous rage being awakened on the part of the 
tribe, a doom went forth, saying, “These reptiles shall be slain.” 
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Young Buffalo and the fond Maple Leaf could not be induced to 
abandon their new-made friends. So it chanced on a night of 
storm and darkness, when thunder roared over mountain tops, and 
heavy autumn rain fell ceaselessly to earth, while fierce winds swept 
forest and savannah, great oaks bending like bulrushes, the Pilgrim, 
with his two children and the chieftain’s son and daughter, fled :— 
“ After three days of weary search, they came 
Unto the lodge of Sacato, whose fame, 


As a great Sachem, spread through all the land: 
His arm was strength; blood flowed at his command.” 


Young Buffalo, in eloquent terms, addressed Sacato, requesting 
protection for his pale-faced friends, Maple Leaf, and himself, which 
the Sachem freely grants. A wigwam having been prepared for the 
strangers, all went prosperously, and the wedding-feast of “two fond 
husbands and two loving wives” was about being celebrated. 
Suddenly a war-whoop rose, and, like one of their own mountain 
tempests, forward swept the red man to his revenge :— 

“___the knife, the brand, 
Wielded by many a fierce and dusky hand, 
Brought sudden death where late fond life and peace 
Nursed brightest hopes and looked for joy’s increase. 
That fearful scene of blood, ’neath fury’s sway, 
Nor tongue nor pen nor pencil can portray. 
Brief was the struggle. Wounded, scalped and bound, 
Their eyes plucked out and cast upon the ground ; 
Their bodies mutilated; burning darts 
Fixed deep within their flesh, still in their hearts 
These Christians called on God, as did the Son: 
‘Forgive them, Father— ‘Thy great will be done!’ 
At length to spear and flame their bodies yield ; 
The book of their sad martyrdom is sealed, 
And to. eternal mansions in the skies, 
From earthly hate, their pilgrim spirits rise.” 

This story is told without any attempt at overstrained effect, and 
moves us with genuine emotion. If art be employed in its con- 
struction, it is finely chastened and brought to resemble nature. It 
was the glory of ancient tragedians that no extrinsic ornament and 
flowers of rhetoric detracted from the majestic march of appalling 
events. Hence their power, acknowledged in all ages ; but from love 
of novelty, and a wild chase after what is supposed to be originality, 
style has degenerated in this nineteenth century. This, no reader of 
refined taste can deny. The present Poet Laureate of England is 
undoubtedly a man of genius., No one can look on the dreamy, 
etherealised countenance of Tennyson without being aware that his 
“soul is tempered to fine issues;” but his muse is vagrant and 
capricious. The severe strength of Sophocles is not his attribute ; 
and the misfortune is, that imitators, as is usual with that class of 
persons, while adopting his faults lack that genius which reconciles 
us to his defects. Jean Ingelow has struck out a new path for herself; 
but that being an obscure one, we are fain to turn to those brave 
simple bards of antiquity who, content to express natural emotion, 
avoided obscurity as carefully as they did ignorance. Affectation 
being something utterly opposed to a genuine nature, they wholly 
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despised it. ‘Truth was their guiding star. No fancied model seduced 
them from that inward sense of right and propriety which ought to be 
every reasonable being’s best endowment. When the present vicious 
school shall have had its day, and we are once more content to make 
reason and feeling our guides, we may return to nature and sublimity. 

We have not followed the latter mentioned poem of Mr. Bigney 
fully to its close, though we think its strongest interest subsides at the 
point to which we have conducted the reader. In his more elaborate 
compositions, our author sometimes reminds us of Wordsworth, 
and sometimes of Bryant. He cannot be considered at any time 
impassioned. ‘There is a moral purity pervading his writings which, 
while commanding our respect, serves to enforce his fine poetry, and 
also a clearness and propriety of diction highly agreeable to the 
classic reader. 

Last Island is written in commemoration of a fearful event :— 


“On the roth of August 1856, a hurricane swept over a portion of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and entirely submerged Last Island, one of the group of sand islands 
stretching along the southern shore of Louisiana. The island was a favorite resort 
for planters and their families, and, when visited by the storm, had a temporary 
population of four hundred souls, chiefly from adjacent parishes. Of this number 
more than half were drowned, and every building on the island was swept away by 
the fury of the storm.” 


The isle itself is thus described :— 


“Oh what delight 
It was at eve to wander round the Isle, 
When all was golden with Sol’s parting smile ; 
And when young night, 
Her zone enriched with Venus and with Mars, 
Arrayed her bosom with a wreath of stars. 


“Lovers were there, 
Who thus would wander, and who thus were blest ; 
While e’en the foam-bells on each wavelet’s crest, 
As if to share 
In love’s Elysium, kissed the sounding shore, 
And with prismatic glories strewed it o’er. 


“Morn to the Isle 
Came with a rosy flush; the balmy air 
Breathed of delights which it were bliss to share ; 
And nature’s smile 
Never more true, and ne’er more kindly seemed, 
Since first in light it on creation beamed. 


“But soon a change 
Spread darkling o’er the heavens. The sea-gulls’ cry 
Gave note prophetic of some danger nigh, 
As, with wild rage, 
They swept the air, and sought, perchance, to flee 
The coming fury of the wind and sea. 


“A heaving surge, 
With all a storm’s deep prelude in its roar, 
Began to beat along the island shore ; 
And still did urge 
Each wave its fellow with resistless force, 
And hurried onward in its headlong course. 
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“ Along the strand, ® 
Carewornjand sad, with slow and mournful tread, 
The living wander, searching for the dead! 
For those who planned 
With them, but yesternoon, fair-fashioned schemes 
Of life and bliss, now fled like morning dreams!” 


Mr. Bigney’s poems undoubtedly reflect favorably on Southern 
minstrelsy, for he is an adopted citizen ; and though his early years 
were passed amid the snows of Nova Scotia, yet he has lived long 
enough among orange and pomegranate groves to sing of their 
charms in no feeble strains. We claim his poems, therefore, as a 
graceful addition to Southern literature. 

M. S. WHITAKER. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


HAT is the reason why, when perhaps two or three really meri- 

torious tragedies, and a larger number of indisputably good farces 
have been produced by American writers, no thoroughly good and artistic 
American comedy, such as is likely to stand the test of time, has yet been 
written? It is not for want of invention, skill in construction, or wit, as is 
abundantly proven by the Gaping of these qualities in other forms of 
literature : what then is the reason? 

If we cast a glance at the history of Comedy, we shall see that wherever 
a native and national Comedy has flourished, it has followed a certain course 
of development and introduced certain successive modifications in its mode 
of treating its subject, which is human life at its ordinary level; just as 
tragedy deals with life more lofty, and farce with life lower, than the average 
plane of humanity. These modifications vary, of course, with the national 
character; but they are in all cases a progress from the concrete to the 
abstract. This progress can not take place in tragedy, because the char- 
acters being, of necessity, exceptional, must be treated as individuals and 
not as types. There is but one Prometheus; but one Medea: there is no 
Lear or Hamlet class of humanity. 

The Old Comedy of Athens was founded on jocular and sarcastic repre- 
sentations of well-known persons, whose manners, habits, and failings, 
wittily caricatured, were held up to the mirth of the audience. Of this 
style, Zhe Clouds and The Knights of Aristophanes, the former directed 
against Socrates, and the latter against Cleon, are the most familiar 
examples. The Middle Comedy followed, in which not individuals, but the 
foibles and follies of the society of the day formed the mark for the poet’s 
satire. Already, in Aristophanes’ time, the Athenian people had attained 
that stage of culture in which they could afford to laugh at themselves ; and 
in his Birds he satirised their turbulence and disquiet; in his Wass their 
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litigious spirit. But when the Athenian people lost their exuberant sense 
of Strength and freedom, and their splendid confidence in the future, they 
could no longer bear these home-truths ; and in the New Comedy, the last 
form produced, comic writing has almost lost its sting: the poet no longer 
laughs at a big-voiced rampant Cleon, or a brave thick-headed Lamachus ; 
he is no longer at liberty to paint life as he sees it around him; but is 
restricted to certain types, as definitely fixed, and as much a part of the 
“properties” of the stage as the corresponding masks, numbered and 
named, in the theatrical wardrobe,— the pander, the braggart, the usurer, 
the knavish servant, the young scape-grace, etc., who played parts of no 
great variety in a plot of thin intrigue, to which the sparkle of the dialogue 
gave the chief and almost only charm. ° 

In these three great divisions: the comedy of individuals, of society, and 
of abstract types, the Greek poets seem to have exhausted all possible 
general forms of Comedy. 

So in the English Comedy we observe analogous distinctions ; though 
not so strictly marked in time, as the development was not altogether 
spontaneous ; and with this great difference, moreover, that the imagination 
plays here a much more important part than in the Comedy of Greece. 
Without entering into researches into the more ancient dramatists, we may 
take Shakspeare as the representative of the Old Comedy, with the important 
difference last mentioned. The interest of his comedies lies not in the 
representation of the social life of his day, but in the characters, the foibles, 
the humors of individuals —only these are not flesh and blood, but the 
offspring of the poet’s brain; yet so endowed with vitality that had he 
— Sir Christopher Hatton or Sir Thomas Lucy upon the boards, he 
could have made them no more real than his Falstaff or his Master Shallow. 
Whether, had he lived, like Aristophanes, in a republic, he would have used 
the same freedom as the Greek poet, is a question we will not stop to ask. 

His contemporary, the learned Ben Jonson, in his classical enthusiasm, 
fancied that the only true models were to be found in Terence and Plautus ; 
and carried this obsequiousness to such an extent that in one or two of his 
comedies he introduces a critical interlocutor objecting to this and that, and 
silenced at once by a reference to a similar proceeding in the Heautonti- 
morumenos or the Cistellaria. Thus his comic writings are almost entirely 
cast in the mould of the classical Late Comedy; and his characters are 
typical fops, braggarts, projectors, cowards, and so forth ; though his mascu- 
line wit and great constructive skill have justly given his works rank among 
the masterpieces of English literature. 

The succeeding generation of comic poets, of whom Fletcher is the 
chief, followed in Shakspeare’s footsteps, though with shorter strfdes ; and 
their works still properly belong to the English Old Comedy, or Comedy of 
Individual Character. 

The next age brought in the Middle Comedy, or Comedy of Manners, 
which depicted the foibles, follies, and lighter vices of the society of the day. 
This style reached its highest development in the writings of Congreve, 
whose works would be the absolute perfection of middle comedy, did they 
not deal too exclusively with the one theme of amatory intrigue. 

A revulsion from the license of the age of the Stuarts gave birth to the 
English analogm of the Late Comedy, in the form of the Comedy of Senti- 
ment. Instead of portraying on the stage the follies and vices of the age, 
which was considered too immoral a proceeding, the poet selected certain 
types in which the good were properly distinguished from the bad, with no 
danger of mistake, and so drawn that there was no possibility of the specta- 
tors’ wincing with the consciousness that it was their own faces they beheld 
in the mirror; and at the close vice was duly chastised and virtue rewarded. 

Now it is precisely this weakest form of comedy that American writers 
have chosen as their model ; and not having wrought their way to it through 
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a natural. development of our own literature, it follows that, for the most 
part, they only produce weak imitations, with nothing to mark them as 
peculiarly American art. If we are ever to have a genuine school of native 
comedy, we must begin as other artist-nations have begun, with the comedy of 
individual character, which is not only in natural order the first but the most 
poetic and effective of all. The same observation and study which have 
afforded some of our writers of fiction such admirable and living characters, 
would enable them to found a really national Comedy, which would then 
grow and develop by virtue of its own organic life. Some slight attempts in 
this direction have been made, but timidly, as if the writer felt that he was 
venturing in forbidden paths, so potent is the tradition of the sentimental 
comedy. But let the attempt be daringly made: it will soon strike root, 
follow the law of its own development, m2 | we shall then witness the rise of 
a real indigenous American Comedy, the dramatic exponent of American 
life. 

WHEN firearms began to be used in European warfare, a bitter cry of 
invective arose from the soldiers of the old sword and lance school, who 
lamented that the day of chivalry was past. ‘ Would to God,” said Montluc, 
speaking of the arquebus, “that this wretched engine had never been in- 
vented. Then would not so many brave men have fallen, and that oftenest 
by the hands of vile cowards who had not dared to look in the face the men 
whom they strike down from a distance with their miserable bullets. But 
these are devices of the devil for our mutual destruction.” In a similar 
spirit the Chevalier Bayard is said to have invariably refused quarter to 
arquebusiers. 

These expressions of reprobation were elicited not by the destructiveness, 
but by the cowardice, as they thought it, of the new weapons. What would 
they then have thought of the modern contrivances for annihilating whole 
regiments by touching a conducting-wire, or turning a crank ? 

Of late years, Science, which has worked such wonders in the arts of 
peace, has been summoned as she has never been before, to invent new 
miracles of destructiveness. Mechanics calls to her sister Chemistry ; and 
that terrible Ariel, Electricity, whom our must potent magic can but half 
control, lends a ready hand. Not merely have weapons of more tremendous 
power, or more distant range than was dreamed of a few years ago, been 
invented; but even that mighty agent, gunpowder, seems feeble to modern 
requirements, and compounds more terribly potent are eagerly sought. The 
wars of the future, says a recent writer, will be wars of fu/minates. From 
that innocent gas, nitrogen, apparently the most neutral and harmless of 
known substances, which forms the chief part of every breath we draw, 
chemistry obtains a series of compounds commencing with gunpowder, 
passing through gun-cotton, picrate of potash, and others, until in nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, and the fulminates, it succeeds in retaining in unstable 
equilibrium forces so terrible that their very intensity has hitherto prevented 
their use. To control these forces so that they can be employed in warfare, 
is now the problem on which science is engaged, and its solution is only a 
question of time. 

But science has other secrets even more terrible. There are compounds 
which burn with inextinguishable flame, and send forth vapors which destroy 
all who breathe them. It is more than probable that others (analogous to 
kakodyl) will be found capable of turning the very air itself into deadly 
poison, and smiting an army or the population of a city with death in a few 
minutes. And if such be found, will any remains of Bayard’s feeling prevent 
their use? If, at the time we are writing these lines, the beleaguered 
Parisians could turn the atmosphere above the investing armies into poisonous 
flame and blast them from the earth, can we doubt that they would do it? 

Whither does all this tend? Will warfare cease so soon as a battle or a 
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siege involves the mutual extermination of the combatants? One would 
fain hope so; but neither history nor the study of human passions permits 





A LITERARY man, famous among his friends for his fits of absence of 
mind, on returning one day from a visit, missed his snuff-box. He instantly 
sat down and wrote to the friend whose house he had just left, asking him to 
look for the box, and send it by the bearer. Just as he was about despatch- 
ing the messenger, he found the box in his pocket ; upon which he tore open 
the note and added a postscript to the effect that his friend need give himself 
no trouble, as the box was found, then re-sealed and sent it. His wife began 
to remonstrate with him on the absurdity of the action, when he silenced 
her with: “ Woman, have you no consideration? Do you suppose I would 
let my friend turn his house upside down looking for my box when I had it 
in my pocket ?” 

A GENTLEMAN paid a visit to an old friend who had recently purchased 
an estate in the country. The new proprietor insisted upon his guest’s 
drinking a bumper of wine of his own growth; but at the first gulp the 
latter could not repress a gasp and slight scream. “ Yes, it is a little harsh,” 
said the host apologetically, “but you must remember it is this year’s wine.” 
“‘ My dear Sir, you flatter it,” said the other with a shudder. “It is next 
year’s, I should say.” 


POEM 


Written on a $20 Confederate note by a Southern Colonel, and found on a battle- 
field in Georgia. 


TAKE this scrap and hide it: 
Four years of war have tried it, 
And the people now deride it, 
For its value is all gone. 
Its promises are broken, 
Its destiny has been spoken, 
And to us ’tis but a token 
Of that glory once our own. 


Take this note—none will have it, 
Though thousands died to gave it, 
And a nation’s honor gave it, 
As truly pledged for gold ; 
Yet that nation’s courage faltered, 
For the people’s hearts were altered, 
And as traitors some were haltered, 
Ere this currency was old. 


Fold this bill— keep it forever, 
For it tells of lips that quiver 
Over graves by hill and river, 
And of blood by heroes shed : 
With a curse on every Tory, 
And a blush for fallen glory, 
It bears this mournful story : 
“Our country’s hopes are dead!” 
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A FRIEND sends us from Washington the following description and history 
of a portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, now in the possession of Titian R. 
Peale, Esq., of that city, which, for Marylanders at least, has considerable 
interest. 

This portrait of Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, Proprietary of the 
Province, and Founder of the State of Maryland, was painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and was one of his earlier efforts in England before he 
became overcrowded with work ; he was as yet painting for reputation, not 
fortune. It is certainly one of his best works — grand in conception, perfect 
in detail, beautiful in finish, so that it bears the closest study and inspection. 
It gives an excellent idea of the man, while it tells his whole history. 

In the centre of the picture, as large as life, stands Lord Baltimore, 
dressed in a coat and small-clothes of sky-blue velvet, the coat embroidered 
with gold, having the open sleeves lined with silk of the very lightest shade 
of blue, and embroidered in the same color with a graceful pattern. His 
trunk hose are of the same delicate material and tint, with clocks of gold 
embroidery. He wears a doublet, richly embroidered in gold and colors, 
which is seen beneath the sash of orange silk, and also at the neck above 
his breast-plate, which is inlaid with gold. Above the doublet is his fine 
lawn shirt and cravat. Below the broad sash is the gold hilt of his sword 
studded with jewels ; his head is covered by a luxuriant powdered wig. His 
shoes are black, with box-toes, and ornamented with gold buckles. His 
cocked hat lies on the sofa beside him, its flaps looped and fastened with 
gems of great size. His left hand is at his side holding a glove, and shaded 
with a ruffle of fine lace; the lawn sleeve on the other arm shows the same 
costly bordering. The whole costume is rich, in excellent taste, and lordly. 
The dignified action of the man pointing with his baton to the distant sea, 
is significant of absolute command in some foreign adventure. 

At his right hand, dimly shadowed, is an Indian with a strap across his 
shoulder and bow in hand, a native subject of the far-off province of 
Maryland. 

On the floor at his left lies a quiver filled with arrows, the bow lying across 
it— showing him prepared to pay the tribute of two Indian arrows to be 
delivered at Windsor Castle every year, on Tuesday of Easter week. The 
fish-skin that covers the quiver, and the war-club made of the beak of a 
saw-fish, show the products of the Chesapeake Bay bordering his province ; 
while the orange flag with blue and gold tassels, the family colors, lying on 
the drum near by, indicate that all is under the command of the Baltimore 
title. The sofa is of drab velvet; on the gold-fringed drapery which falls 
below the seat is the coat-of-arms, with the Baltimore escutcheon and crest, 
having on either side as supporters, a fisherman,and a ploughman. On the 
scroll below is the motto of the paternal arms. The rich hanging and dark 
drapery of the tent and the deep-toned sea and sky of the background, 
relieve the person of Lord Baltimore with admirable effect. 

As Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, died in 1675, this painting 
must be about two hundred years old, having been painted most likely some 
time before his death. It is in excellent preservation. 

In the year 1704, the portraits of Queen Anne and the Proprietary, both 
whole lengths, decorated the Assembly Room in Annapolis ; they are believed 
to have been painted by the same artist, and a gift to the corporation from 
Queen Anne, in recognition of the new name given to the city. 

The Queen’s portrait is supposed to have been destroyed during the 
Revolutionary war ; and such might have been the fate of Baltimore’s portrait, 
but Charles W. Peale, a native of Maryland, who often said it was one of 
the best paintings he ever saw, feeling curious to know if, after the expe- 
rience of a long life as a historic and portrait painter, his appreciation of it 
as a work of art had changed in the lapse of three-fourths of a century, 
visited Annapolis for the purpose of seeing it, and had he not been much 
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respected by the public authorities would not have seen the picture. It was 
found in a dark lumber loft of the State House, restored to light, but almost 
invisible from the effects of dust and neglect. The venerable artist expostu- 
lated, but it soon appeared that a higher value would be placed on the 
pictures of modern Governors than was placed on an antiquated founder of 
the State. Mr. Peale entered into an agreement to furnish the portraits of 
six Governors of the State. In 1823 and 1824, by more than one year of 
constant industry and travelling, his contract was fulfilled. A committee of 
the corporation was appointed, who accepted the six portraits, and placed 
that of Lord Baltimore in Mr. Peale’s possession. It was conveyed to 
Philadelphia, where it remained forty-six years. 

C. W. Peale did not covet this picture for its intrinsic value (he was 
eighty-four years old); and instigated by patriotic motives, he made the 
effort, not only to save a rare work of art, but to preserve a valuable record 
in the history of his native State. He cleaned and lined it with his own 
hands and transmitted it to posterity. 





THERE are three things, says an old writer, which a woman should be like, 
and which she should not be like. She should be like a sown-clock in setting 
an example of punctuality to all: she should not be like a town-clock in 
being audible to the whole town. She should be like an echo in never 
speaking until she is called upon; but not like an echo in always having the 
last word. She should be like a szaz7 in sticking close at home ; but not 
like a snail in carrying all her possessions upon her back. 

A CREDITOR who had long dunned, to no purpose, a delinquent debtor, 
called upon him at his house, where he found him at dinner, engaged in 
carving a noble turkey. The usual question: “Can you pay my bill?” was 
asked, and received the usual answer: “I have not a penny in the world.” 
“ But, sir,” said the indignant creditor, “people who have not a penny to 
pay their just debts, have no business to feast on turkey.” “ My dear sir, 
what would you have?” mildly replied the debtor. “It was an old family 
fowl—a most attached bird, but—(in a voice smothered by emotion) I had 
not the means to feed her any longer!” 

IT is sad to seea man of Mr. Carlyle’s great genius and virtues so biassed 
by his German predilections as to exult in the frightful calamities that are 
now befalling the heroic French nation. In a letter to Professor Tyndall, 
recently quoted by the latter, he speaks of the war as “such an instance of 
Michael versus Satan, as I have never read in all history before.” 

It would be ungenerous, and unworthy of Mr. Carlyle to apply such an 
expression even to the fallen Emperor, with all his faults; but applied to 
France in her great agony it strikes us as unspeakably cruel and unjust. 
Even granting that France was wrong in striking the first blow instead of 
waiting for one, what are the French now fighting for but their country and 
their homes? Yet their sufferings move in him no pity, and their valor no 
admiration : all he sees is a prostrate fiend writhing under the spear of a 
triumphant archangel. 

Nor can we, with all our really great admiration for the matchless skill 
and resolution in war displayed by the Germans, see any great likeness in 
Prussia to the glorious Prince of the Angels. We suspect that Michael 
would have been very far from approving the Danish war, or giving his 
consent to the conquest and oppression of Hanover on such a pretext as 
hers. But waiving these old questions, are — we will not say such atrocities 
as those of Bazeilles, but— the ruthless destruction and devastation, the 
miseries of famine, the cruel sufferings of the innocent and helpless, such 
deeds as we should expect from an archangel? Does Mr. Carlyle see a 
combat between Michael and Satan in the uhlans shooting down, in cold 
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blood, captured peasants whose only crime was that of having struck a manly 
stroke — not against Prussia — not in the Emperor’s cause — but in defence 
of their wives and children ? 

Mr. Carlyle’s reading of history should be better and his sympathies 
wider than this. He should see in the two antagonists two great nations, 
who, whatever may have heen the original cause of the quarrel, both deserve 
some admiration, and both much pity ; who have both forsaken the legitimate 
mission of promoting and illustrating the civilisation of the world, and taken 
to rending each other. And if he sees in the events that have occurred, the 
manifest hand of Providence, he should also note that Providence does not 
hurl the one into the blackness of Tophet and exalt the other to a place 
beside the Throne ; but inflicts on the victor a chastisement only less heavy 
—perhaps even heavier —than that which befalls the vanquished, and is 
guiding both, we doubt not, through all these calamities, to a far more 
glorious future. It is only short-sighted mortals that see in their friends 
nothing but angels, and in their foes nothing but devils. 








“ Ir what you tell me is true,” said one of two ladies, who had been dis- 
cussing the character of an absent friend, “ the woman is a perfect monster.” 
“Tf it is true—? Why, you don’t suppose that I, her best friend, would 
ever spread any fa/se reports about her!” 





Ir must have been these same ladies who criticised the appearance of a 
dear friend at a party. “How frightfully her dress is cut!” said one. 
“ Shockingly ; but then, you know, if it were handsomely cut it would never 
fit her.” 

In the Collége de France there are—or were, before the revival of 
Oriental studies — certain professors of Sanskrit, Chinese, or Cingalese, who 
never had a class, and often not a single student. Nevertheless, as they 
received salaries, they were bound to be in attendance at their rooms, 
with their lectures before them, ready to begin in case a student presented 
himself. One of these once, on looking up from his desk, perceived that he 
had the — to him unique — phenomenon of an auditor. He at once opened 
his lecture, and began to expound the rudiments of the Hindustani tongue. 
Greatly encouraged by his listener’s fixed and immovable attention, he 
dilated on his subject more than he had intended, and had not quite finished 
all he had to say when the hour expired. a with a smile to his hearer 
he said —“I am sure I may tax your indulgence for five minutes more while 
I finish my explanation of this most interesting point.” “Do not hurr 
yourself, sir; my time is at your service.” ‘Thank you, sir.” ‘You see it 
is the same to me whether I am here or anywhere else.” ‘You are merely 
filling up some leisure time, then?” asked the professor, somewhat disap- 
pointed. “ Not at all: I am engaged by the hour.” On looking more 
closely at him, the short-sighted professor recognised the cabman who had 
brought him to the College and was waiting to take him home. 





THE ALLSTON ASSOCIATION. 


THE more populous a city, the more strict necessarily becomes the division 
of labor among its inhabitants. He who among a sparse population can 
only earn a livelihood by the combination of distinct employments, binds 
this concentration of his attention upon one particular occupation more 
remunerative in a larger society. Indeed, the public itself becomes more 
exacting, and demands a higher standard. Professions and trades become 
subdivided into fractional parts ; the skill of the practitioner increases as 
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his field of inquiry diminishes in extent, and the community gains better 
work at less cost. But while the public benefits by the greater accuracy of 
the individual, the latter is apt to lose in breadth of vision something of 
what he has gained in skill. The mind pressed, often from early youth, 
constantly in one direction, insensibly creates for itself a particular groove 
into which it hardens — strait, narrow, and impracticable, accurate to a degree 
in the details of its own work, but apt to over-estimate its importance, and 
incapable of viewing fairly and justly its relations with other occupations. 

All villages which have grown into towns exhibit this peculiarity ; and it 
is especially striking during the transition period which marks their progress 
from the town to the metropolis. It is like viewing for the first time through 
a microscope an object with which we have been all our lives familiar: 
every one is so surprised and delighted at the novelties which his increased 
power of vision develops that, naturally enough perhaps, he fancies himself 
Sir Oracle, and his own occupation superior to any other under the sun. 
Such partial, or to continue the simile, microscopic views are only effectually 
dispersed by the daily jostle and attrition of other minds. Hence the 
importance of associations, not alone of men combining for the advance- 
ment and perfection of a particular science or art, but also of men of totally 
different pursuits and occupations. The former serve to stimulate and 
sharpen inquiry, while the latter act as an equipoise, recreation and whole- 
some discipline to the mind, saving it from morbid exaggeration of its 
particular pursuit by shedding on it the light of truth, which is never partial. 

Of this latter class is the Allston Association of this city, a brief account 
of which may not be without interest to our readers. Organized in 1859 by 
several artists and amateurs, its meetings were for many years held in the 
house No. 40 St. Paul Street; its object specially the promotion of art, 
and its name that of the most distinguished and thoroughly cultivated 
painter America has produced. Increasing in number and prosperity, they 
took in 1863 the Oliver mansion on Mount Vernon Place. During the 
same year, June 30, 1863, General Schenck’s order closed their rooms, the 
furniture was sold, and their active existence as a Club suspended. The 
organization, however, was kept up by the annual election of officers ; and in 
the autumn of the past year the rooms were re-opened at No. 153 St. Paul 
Street. Composed of gentlemen interested in literature, music, and the fine 
arts generally, the Association affords to earnest men of various professions 
and pursuits the means of social intercourse and the constant occasion for 
an interchange of views and opinions. The scientific and the practical man 
may here gain from each other’s conversation that information which the 
one cannot and the other has not the time to derive from books. The 
enjoyment of music serves as a mutual recreation for all ; and the occasional 
presence of the families of members adds that without which no society is 
complete, the refining influence of cultivated women. 

Nothing can better attest the need felt in the community for precisely such 
an organization than the great popularity of the Association. 180 applications 
for membership followed immediately upon its revival, and the Club now 
numbers over 300 members. And although some time will be required to 
alter the habits of seclusion which so many years of disuse have imposed 
on many of the former members, and a better building is needed, especially 
for the exhibition of paintings, yet enough has been done to show that the 
Association will continue to exercise a beneficial, refining, and ennobling 
influence, and serve as a peculiarly fitting monument to the memory of 
the artist whose name it bears. 
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Manufactured by DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 


423 Broome Street, N. Y. 


“Tt has deservedly become a very popular instrument.”"— The Indgpentent. N. ¥., Sept. 22, 1870. 
“It contains every improvement that goes to make a thoroughly First-Class Piano.— Christian Union. N. ). 
Sept. 24, 1870. 


“It stands among the first, if not the very first, of American instruments."—Liheral Christian, October 1, 1870. 
First Premium Illinois State Fair, 1870. 


{ GENUINE ALPACA 


UMBRELLAS, 


Warranted not to Fade. 


—_ 0 ———— 





23 in | 2%6in | 7in =| 29 in 
$2.00 | $2.50 | $3.00 | $3.50 
: Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 


Orders by mail, with size and price, will receive promp: 


— 


SSOP Le me Oe NGO attention. 


TAYLOR'S, 
Opposite Barnum’s Hotel, 
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J. NEWTON GREGG. 





| “ | 
Adams Express Building, ; 164 W. Baltimore Street. 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 


BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
pleasee We make to order Lepcrers, Day Books, JourNALs, Copyinc Books, 
sloTeL REGISTERS, CASH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
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CHARLES P 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
vert 
BALTIMORE, MD 





Warerooms, No. 3 South Ca 


Ww 
SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL | 





COMPRISING | 
s, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 


Apparat 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of several superior modern styles, and many | 
other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN «& CO. | 
Publishers Manufacturers, | 
New York, 


and 


No. 14 Bond St., 





| enlarging the volume of the plant. 


| general manure, 


| at least3 to 1 where I did not use it ately. 
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ANA GLYSIS 


Chesapeake Guano, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ISAAC REYNOLDS & SON, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 









Moisture expelled, at 2.12° Fah ° 11.00 
Organic MatteP occs.cc-osts eves ... 31.40 
Yielding Ammonia......... ...0.+-4.5.77 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid ........ ...ssecceee 10.48 
Eyuivalent to Bone P. hosphi ute, 
dissolved .......... coveemte 
Common Phoephoric Acid. $ennces 8.76 
Equivalent to Bone Phosph: ate.....19.12 
Pcs ced, weakens denkeeen) nadiee aceen ° 3.16 


Lime, &e 


Sulphurie Acid, , undetermined. 35.25 
100.00 

CERTIFICATE. 
The foregoing Analysis authorizes us to pro- 


nounce the Chesapeake Guano of t 
even a decided improvement 
the two preceding years, 
and reliable Fertilizer. 
Ammonia, to aid in 


his SecarROn as 
upon the article of 
constituting it a valuable 
With an ample supply of 
hastening the growth and 
a large amount 
of Soluble Phosphoric Acid to supply a good fruitage 
for the first crop, and a sufficient quantity of Com- 
mon Phosphoric Acid to remain in the soil and 
improve it for a second crop, together with the 
percentage of Potassa found in it, make it a fine 
suited to Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, 
or other cereals. as well as to tuberous plants, 
viz: Potatoes, Turnips. Onions, &c. 
MEANS, Inspector, 
Savannah, Chatham Co., Ga. 
November 19, 1870 


CERTIFICATES. 
Emanuel County, Ga., Oct. 17th, 1870. 


| Messrs. John A. Phillips & Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Gentlemen :—In speaking of the ** Chesapeake Guano” 
which you have supplied, I can with every confidence 
speak in the highest terms regarding its qualities; it has 
been the means of bringing my crop forward toa lar, ge 

extent, more than I bargained for. I shall continue 
use it, feeling quite confident that there is nothing of r 
manure Fertilizer to compare with it. 

Yours truly, D. L. MOORE. 








Swainsboro’, 

Mr. John A. Phillips, Savannah, Ga. 
Dear Sir :—As you requested me to let you know how 
my Guano paid on my last crop, I would state that I used 
your Chesapeake Guano on my crop at the rate of 200 lbs 
to the acre on poor sandy land, andI think that it made 


Ga., Nov, ith, 1870. 


Yours truly, 1.C. COLEMAN. 





Johnson County, Vov. 8th, 1870. 
Messrs. John G. Phillips & Co 
Dear Sirs :—We used the ton of Ches: apeake Guano you 
sent me, on Cotton, at the rate of 150 Ibs. to the acre, and 
my crop doubled in value, at the rate of one phandred per 
cent. P wit use the Chesapeake eat 4” Je 
Yours respectfully, aw ILLIAMS. 


FOR § SALE BY 


Agents in Southern States. 
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WILSON, COLSTON & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


144 Baltimore Street. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Special attention given to the NEGOTIATION OF LOANS, and the purchase and sale of 
SOUTHERN SECURITIES. 


A Lady qualified to teach Frencny, Matuematics, Natu- | 


, or BELLEs-LETTRES, desires a situation in a Female 
School or College. 


RAL SCIENCE 
Satisfactory references given. 


APPLY AT THIS OFFICE. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


—_——_--+- +e 


This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RIC Fam »N D. VA. 


THE BALTIMORE ‘SATURDAY NIGHT, 


A SOUTHERN FAMILY JOURW AL 
OF 
Literature, Art, Science, Music, Drama, Social Gossip, 


Fashion, 
Household Interests, and Various News. 


CONTENTS FROM WEEK TO WEEK. 


Story, Vanity Fairings, (Descriptive and Nutsh 


Poetry, 


Lively Selections from Foreign and 
Domestic Journals and Musical Events.) 
Letters from New York and Wash- The Merry Go Round of Balls and 
ington, Weddii 
Editorials and Original Contributions, Table and Stable Ts alk—Club Chat, Scraps of Sc lenc re. 
Art, Music aud Drama, Foreign Gossip, The Home Cire 
New Books and Authors, Religious Items, Spice of Life w it and Humor. 
Dr. J. W. Palmer, the well known iitterateur and journalist has taken editorial chasse “ the BaLTimone 
SaTuaDAY Ni@at, and is making it a bright and sparkling jpaper.—From the New York Wor 


By Matt, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, payable in advance 


lis of News, 
Critical Papers on Social, Dramatic : 


To a Cnus oF Frvz, am Exvna Cory Fram 








A BALTIMORE BOOK. BE. G. LIND, 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Superintendent of Works. 


Designs plans and details for 
CouNTRY, SUBURBAN, AND VIL- 
LAGE Housss, CuurcuEs, HAtts, 
AND OTHER Pusiic BUuILDINGs ; 
IN THE R APIDS with Perspective Views, Front and 
9 Side Elevations, Sections, Full De- 
Oren, tail Drawings to working scale, 
By Gerald Hart,” of Baltimore. Specifications and estimates. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers. ADDRESS, 


Price $1.50. For Save sy aut Corner Charles and Fayette Streets, 
BooKsELLeERS. BALTIMORE. 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 





SESSION 1871-72. 


Two Courses of Lectures are delivered—the usual Winter, commencing in October, and an addi- 
tional Spring and Summer Course. The 


SPRING AND SUMMER COURSE OF 1871 
Witt Commence -WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22p, anp contTiInuE Four *Monrns. 


The Lectures will b: delivered jointly by the Faculty and Adjunct Faculty: the former giving Spe- 
cial Courses, and the whole affording a complete curriculum of medical instruction, elementary and 
practical. 

; CLINICS: a Medical, a Surgical. a Woman’s and a Children’s Clinic. and a Clinic for the Eye and Ear. 

Opportunities for Exercises in Diagnosis and Prescribing, in Operative and Minor Surgery, and in 
Practical Chemistry, atforced the student under careful supervision 

Attention is called to the advantages presented in this Course for acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the diseases of Warm Seasons and Climates, constituting the larger proportion of all the diseases 
requiring the care of the practitioner in the Middle and Southern States. 

' The Faculty, though not exacting attendance on this Course as a condition for the Degree, are so 
impressed with its importauce to thorough professional training, that they encourage it by crediting 
the Fees on the Tickets of the Winter Session, and by employing the facilities for board under their 
control, so as practically to enable the student to enjoy its advantages with a trifling addition to the 
cost of the Winter Lectures alone. And in view of the provisions made in it for elementary instruc- 
tion, they dispense with the requisition of the year’s previous study with a preceptor, either for 
admission to this Course, or for candidacy for the Degree, to those who have otherwise complied with 
the usuai requirements. 

For Announcement with details, or other information, address 


M. L. JAMES, M.D., 
Registrar of Adjunct Faculty, 
208 Eest Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 











FAMILY FAVORITE 


IS THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 


1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 


XQ 


Baltimore at the MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 





Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 


Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 





Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Piping, | 


and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. + . 
Locx-StTircH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 

Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


53 V.. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
218 WV. Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 


Rat A ASHES 1821. 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


£259() 
West Baltimore Street, 


IMVYORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB, PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


_ WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. | 





Business College, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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InNves & Co., Printers, Adams Express Building. 








